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or not so soon at all!’ 


After apparently telegraphing Syria strike, 
Trump more vague about possible timing 


Mattis tells lawmakers that Syrian atrocities have 
‘got to end’ but stops short of detailing an attack 


By Robert Burns 
AND Catherine Lucey 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump said Thursday that an attack 
on Syria could take place “very soon 
or not so soon at all,” arguing he had 
never signaled the timing of retaliation 
for a suspected chemical weapons at¬ 
tack that he had suggested was immi¬ 
nent a day earlier. 


The president made his latest state¬ 
ment in a tweet Thursday morning. 
Trump on Wednesday had warned 
Russia to “get ready” for a missile at¬ 
tack on its ally Syria. But on Thursday, 
Trump tweeted: “Never said when an 
attack on Syria would take place.” 

At stake in Syria is the potential for 
confrontation, if not outright conflict, 
between the U.S. and Russia, former 
Cold War foes whose relations have 
SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 9 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Defense Secre¬ 
tary Jim Mattis on Thursday railed 
against the recent chemical weapons 
attack in Syria, but he stopped short of 
detailing a potential U.S. response and 
said no decision on a strike had been 
reached yet. 

Mattis, who made the comments 
as he testified before a House panel, 
appeared on Capitol Hill for the first 


time since a chemical attack in Syria 
left more than 40 dead and fueled talk 
of a U.S.-led strike against Syrian Pres¬ 
ident Bashar Assad’s regime. 

Mattis told the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee that the US. role in 
Syria has not changed: defeat the Islam¬ 
ic State and not engage in the country’s 
seven-year civil war. However, there 
have been “contrary impulses,” he said, 
such as last year’s US. missile strikes in 
SEE MATTIS ON PAGE 9 
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Calif, to join Guard border effort, with conditions 



Matt York/AP 


The International border cuts through Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, right, and Nogales, 
Ariz., as seen Tuesday from Nogales, Ariz. 


By Kathleen Ronayne 
AND Elliot Spagat 

Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — California 
Gov. Jerry Brown accepted President 
Donald Trump’s call to send the National 
Guard to the Mexican border, but rejected 
the White House’s portrait of a burgeoning 
border crisis and insisted that his troops 
will have nothing to do with immigration 
enforcement. 

The Democratic governor broke a week 
of silence Wednesday by agreeing to con¬ 
tribute 400 troops, though not all will be on 
the border. Brown’s commitment brought 
the pledges from four states that border 
Mexico to just shy of the low end of the 
president’s target of 2,000 to 4,000 troops. 

Trump praised Brown on Twitter on 
Thursday, but did not address the gov¬ 
ernor’s comments on immigration. The 
president said Brown was “doing the right 
thing and sending the National Guard to 
the Border. Thank you Jerry, good move 
for the safety of our Country!” 

Brown cast his decision as a welcome 
infusion of federal support to fight trans¬ 
national criminal gangs and drug and fire¬ 
arms smugglers. 

“Combating these criminal threats are 
priorities for all Americans - Republicans 
and Democrats,” Brown wrote in a letter 
to Defense Secretary James Mattis and 
Homeland Security Secretary Kirstjen 
Nielsen. 

Federal law, notably the Posse Comi- 
tatus Act of 1878, sharply limits military 
involvement in civilian law enforcement, 
creating a supporting role for the Guard. 
The Pentagon said last week that troops 
won’t perform law enforcement functions 
or interact with people detained by border 
authorities without its approval. 

Brown released a proposed agreement 
with the federal government that empha¬ 
sizes the widely shared understanding of 
the Guard’s limited role but explicitly bans 
any support of immigration enforcement. 
It says troops cannot guard anyone in cus¬ 


tody for immigration violations nor partici¬ 
pate in construction of border barriers. 

The White House praised Brown’s deci¬ 
sion without addressing his comments on 
immigration enforcement. 

“We’re also glad to see California Gov. 
Jerry Brown work with the administration 
and send members of the National Guard 
to help secure the southern border,” said 
White House Press Secretary Sarah Huck- 
abee Sanders. 

Reaction in California was limited, with 
few of Brown’s allies or opponents weigh¬ 
ing in. 

State Sen. Kevin de Leon, a Democratic 
U.S. Senate candidate and author of Cali¬ 
fornia’s so-called sanctuary state law, said 


Guard deployment was unnecessary and 
not a good use of resources. But he said 
more can be done to combat border crime 
and that he appreciated Brown’s design of 
“a clear and limited mission focused on 
real public safety threats.” 

“I am confident Governor Brown will 
not use our National Guard to harass or 
tear apart immigrant families in Califor¬ 
nia,” he said in a statement. 

Rob Stutzman, who advised former Re¬ 
publican Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
praised the decision on Twitter, calling 
Brown’s decision to accept money for using 
the Guard to fight drugs and human traf¬ 
ficking “good government.” 

Immigration advocacy groups were crit¬ 


ical, saying Brown’s support was a boost 
for Trump’s agenda. Lillian Serrano, chair 
of the San Diego Immigrant Rights Con¬ 
sortium, acknowledged the governor’s pro¬ 
posed limits on the Guard’s role but said 
his decision reflected “flawed logic that we 
need more boots on the ground.” 

Pedro Rios, director for the American 
Friends Service Committee’s U.S.-Mexico 
border program in San Diego, questioned 
why Brown would send troops while reject¬ 
ing Trump’s premise that they are needed 
to help stop illegal immigration. 

“If he’s in disagreement with Donald 
Trump about the justifications for having 
the National Guard on the border, then 
why would he accept it?” he said. 

Unlike Republican governors in other 
border states. Brown disagreed with 
Trump’s portrayal of a border spiraling 
out of control, noting that Border Patrol 
arrests fell to the lowest level last year 
since 1971 and that California accounted 
for only 15 percent of the agency’s arrests 
on the Mexican border. 

“Here are the facts: there is no mas¬ 
sive wave of migrants pouring into Cali¬ 
fornia,” Brown wrote the Trump Cabinet 
members. 

In contrast, Texas Republican Gov. Greg 
Abbott, who is contributing 1,000 troops, 
embraced Trump’s mission the day it was 
announced, saying it would promote the 
rule of law and “help ensure we are doing 
everything we can to stem the flow of il¬ 
legal immigration.” 

Brown said California’s troops would 
join an existing program to combat trans¬ 
national drug crime, firearms smuggling 
and human trafficking. About 250 Califor¬ 
nia National Guard troops already are par¬ 
ticipating, including 55 at the border. 

The new contingent of California Guard 
members being deployed could be posted 
at the border, the coast and elsewhere 
statewide. Brown said. 

California deployed troops to the border 
under former Presidents George W. Bush 
in 2006 and Barack Obama in 2010. 
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Peter BuRGHART/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The British Royal Navy frigate HMS Sutheriand, left, passes the Japanese destroyer IS Ikazuchi on 
Wednesday as it arrives at Yokosuka Navai Base, Japan. 


UK warship arrives in Japan 
to enforce N. Korea sanctions 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — A British Royal Navy 
warship arrived in Yokosuka 
this week to help enforce sanc¬ 
tions against North Korea and 
to support free navigation in the 
region. 

The frigate HMS Sutherland 
— the first of three warships Eng¬ 
land plans to deploy to northeast 
Asia — pulled into port Wednes¬ 
day. The vessels will “safeguard 
free trade, partake in joint train¬ 
ing and exercises, and support UN 
sanctions against [North Korea],” 
said a statement from the nation’s 
Ministry of Defence. 

“The deployment of HMS 
Albion, Sutherland and Argyll 
demonstrates our unwavering 
commitment to our international 
responsibilities and to maintain¬ 
ing peace, security and pros¬ 
perity in the region,” Defense 
Secretary Gavin Williamson said 
in the statement. “Until North 
Korea matches its words with 
concrete actions, the UK will 
continue working closely with 
partners and allies to keep up 
pressure and strictly enforce ex¬ 
isting sanctions.” 

Sutherland captain Cmdr. 
Andrew Canale told Stars and 
Stripes on Thursday that trade 
issues in the region also led his 
navy to increase its presence in 
the region. 

“I think you could look at the 
Royal Navy’s presence in the 
Pacific in the last 20 years and 
say there’s been very little,” he 
said. “Ever since the UK moved 
away from Hong Kong, our pres¬ 


ence in this part of the world has 
been less. However, navies move 
where a country’s interest lie, and 
there is no denying this part of 
the world is increasing in impor¬ 
tance in terms of the bulk volume 
of UK trade.” 

Canale said his ship special¬ 
izes in anti-submarine warfare 
and boasts a crew of more than 
200 personnel. He added that 
the ship, which left its homeport 
in January, plans to conduct 
maintenance in Yokosuka before 
training alongside the US., South 
Korea and Japan. 

Williamson announced in Feb¬ 
ruary that the Sutherland would 
transit the South China Sea to as¬ 
sert freedom-of-navigation rights, 
but did not say whether the Brit¬ 
ish warship would travel within 
12 nautical miles of a disputed 
territory of artificial island built 
by the Chinese, as U.S. warships 
have done. 

“She’ll be sailing through the 
South China Sea (on the way 
home) and making it clear our 
navy has a right to do that,” he 
told The Australian newspaper. 

A February editorial in the 
state-owned Chinese newspa¬ 
per Global Times blasted the 
announcement, saying it was 
akin to a political stunt and a 
provocation. 

“By acting tough against China, 
Britain’s Ministry of Defence is 
trying to validate its existence 
and grab attention,” the editorial 
said. “Chinese society is willing 
to develop friendly cooperation 
with Britain and doesn’t harbor 
a mentality of trying to rival the 
country’s military. If Williamson 
insists on challenging China, it 


seems Beijing has to respond.” 

Canale said free navigation in 
the South China Sea is needed for 
ships like his to operate in inter¬ 
national waters. 

“I think the Royal Navy has 
been exercising freedom of 
navigation for centuries ... it’s 
a practical thing,” he said. “I’m 
operating here off Japan and the 
Sea of Japan and the East China 
Sea but eventually I have to make 
my way back to the Indian Ocean 
and there’s only way I have to go; 
I have to go through the South 
China Sea. 

“Going through that part of the 
world is about transiting through 
in accordance with international 
maritime law and the norms and 
customs that have been interna¬ 
tionally agreed,” he said. 

Canale said this is the Suther¬ 
land’s first deployment to Japan 
and that many of the crew have 
never visited the country. 

“It’s a terrific opportunity to 
forge closer relationships that are 
linked in a part of the region that 
the navy hasn’t spent a lot of time 
in in recent years,” he said. “My 
ship’s company are absolutely 
thrilled to be here so they can ex¬ 
plore the culture and the history 
and the vibrant nature of Tokyo.” 

Seventh Fleet officials wel¬ 
comed the ship to Yokosuka. 

“It’s great to see HMS Suther¬ 
land on the waterfront here in 
Yokosuka,” said 7th Fleet spokes¬ 
man Cmdr. Clay Doss. “Ships like 
Sutherland have worked with 7th 
Fleet since our establishment 75 
years ago, and like our sailors, I 
hope their crew enjoys spending 
time in Japan during this visit.” 
hlavac.tyler(i)stripes.com 


Air Force demotes 
NCO over racially 
charged video 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A non¬ 
commissioned officer in the Air 
Force whose profane video rant 
about black female subordinates 
at Nellis Air Force Base, New, 
went viral earlier this year has 
been demoted, 
according to her 
personnel file. 

Geraldine 
Lovely was a 
technical ser¬ 
geant when she 
posted a video 
of herself on a 
private Face- 
book forum in 
January. In her 
profanity-laced diatribe that then 
was reposted on a pubhc Facebook 
community page dedicated to Air 
Force airmen and noncommis¬ 
sioned officers, she complained 
about disrespect from subordi¬ 
nates and stated she was doing 
her best to remain professional 
and not “start a fight club.” 

Her basic personnel file, re¬ 
leased upon request by the Air 
Force Personnel Center on 
Wednesday, said Lovely’s rank 
was changed to staff sergeant on 
Feb. 13, just weeks after she post¬ 
ed the video. 

Lovely’s post drew a response 


nearly immediately from 99th Air 
Base Wing spokeswoman M^. 
Christina Sukach, who posted 
Lovely had been removed from 
her supervisory role pending in¬ 
vestigation and that her actions 
were inappropriate and unaccept¬ 
able. A month later, the air base 
wing announced Lovely had been 
disciplined but did not release de¬ 
tails. Sukach said the administra¬ 
tive record of a servicemember 
is private under military code. 
She said Lovely had been “held 
accountable for her actions” and 
leadership was “satisfied with the 
outcome.” 

Lovely’s post drew millions of 
views. 

“Why is it that every time I en¬ 
counter my subordinates [who] 
are black females, they have a 
giant [expletive] attitude?” Lovely 
said. “And it’s not like I am com¬ 
ing to them with a [expletive] at¬ 
titude. I don’t. 

“I am trying my best to hold 
my professionalism with them but 
good God, they have no [expletive] 
respect whatsoever,” she said. 
Within hours, Sukach followed 
with a response calling the video 
“inappropriate and unacceptable 
behavior in today’s society and es¬ 
pecially for anyone in uniform.” 

cahn.dianna(I)stri pes.com 
Twitter: ©DiannaCahn 



Lovely 


Air Force apologizes after 
parachute mishap in Tokyo 


By Seth Robson 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — 
The Air Force planned to resume 
jump training over western Tokyo 
Thursday after an incident this 
week in which part of a parachute 
drifted onto a Japanese school. 

During a jump over Yokota 
on Tuesday, a jumper’s reserve 
parachute deployed and part that 
is designed to break away was 
blown by wind onto a tennis court 
at the junior high school in nearby 
Hamura City. 

In response, the 374th Air¬ 
lift Wing suspended parachute 
training and sent an officer to 
the school to apologize, said wing 
spokeswoman Kaori Matsukasa. 

The Air Force is not identify¬ 
ing the unit or service branch of 
the parachutists involved in the 
incident. 

Hamura City officials plan 
to discuss their response with 
neighboring cities and the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government. The 
officials sent a protest letter to 
U.S. Forces Japan and the Japa¬ 
nese government stating, “one 
wrong move could have affected 


lives,” according to the Tokyo 
Shimbun newspaper. 

Col. Mark Mullarkey, the officer 
in charge of training at the 374th, 
visited the school and Hamura 
City Hall Wednesday and apolo¬ 
gized, the newspaper reported. 

“While we are grateful that no 
one was injured and no property 
damage occurred, we regret that 
this incident caused concerns 
in the Hamura community,” the 
wing said in a statement. 

An investigation determined 
that aircrew and the parachutist 
followed all established protocols 
and safety procedures, the state¬ 
ment said. 

“The parachutist was forced 
to cut away the main chute when 
both the main and reserve para¬ 
chutes deployed after exiting the 
aircraft,” the statement said. This 
was done to keep the chutes from 
tangling. 

“The procedure worked as de¬ 
signed and the parachutist landed 
safely on Yokota Air Base without 
any injuries,” the statement said. 

All of the parachutes used in the 
training were inspected after the 
incident, the statement added. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 
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Searchers find 'great lady' sunk in World War II 



Courtesy of Paul Allen 


The research vessel Petrel found the USS Helena last month near the Solomon Islands, where the 
cruiser was sunk by three Japanese torpedoes on July 6, 1943. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The light cruiser USS Helena is seen off Mare Island Naval Shipyard 
in Vallejo, Calif., on July 1, 1942. 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

In the early morning of July 6, 
1943, the USS Helena lit up the 
darkness as its crew unleashed the 
ship’s array of guns at 10 Japanese 
vessels during the Battle of Kula 
Gulf near the Solomon Islands. 

But it would be the end of the 
line for the St. Louis-class cruiser, 
which had been nearly destroyed 
at Pearl Harbor during the sur¬ 
prise attack of Dec. 7,1941. 

“At 2:40 a.m., a tremendous ex¬ 
plosion hit the HELENA as the 
first torpedo found its mark, com¬ 
pletely tearing off the ship’s bow,” 
Frank Cellozzi, a gunner’s mate 
on the ship, recalled in a 1984 
memoir. “Twenty seconds later, 
the second hit amidships. Almost 
immediately, the third hit amid¬ 
ships. The HELENA died at 2:41 
a.m., her back broken amidships.” 

The captain ordered the crew 
to abandon ship, and Cellozzi 
cleared the ship by diving off the 
top of a 5-foot gun turret. Turning 
his head for one last look, he saw 
the bow and stem rising toward 
each other in the shape of a V. 

“With the grinding and mm- 
bling of torn metal, she slid 
straight into the dark depths of 
the Kula Gulf,” he wrote. 

The Helena lay there undis¬ 
turbed for 75 years until late last 
month when an expedition aboard 
the research vessel Petrel dis¬ 
covered and filmed the lost ship. 
It was found about a half-mile 
below the surface on the floor of 
the New Georgia Sound off the 
coast of the Solomon Islands. 

The discovery was announced 
Wednesday by Paul Allen, the bil¬ 
lionaire co-founder of Microsoft 
and owner of the Petrel. 

“We do these missions as tes¬ 
tament to the brave souls who 
served on these ships,” Robert 
Kraft, director of subsea opera¬ 
tions for Allen, said in a state¬ 
ment. “Each ship has a story that 
touches families and friends of 
those who perished or survived.” 

The Helena had taken a ter¬ 
rible beating at Pearl Harbor. 
Just as the crew reached their 
battle stations, a Japanese tor¬ 
pedo slammed into the side of 
the ship, leading to flooding of 
an engine room and boiler room. 
But the ship was kept afloat, and 
by the following year it had been 
repaired and was escorting an 
aircraft carrier bringing planes 
to the South Pacific. 


We do these 
missions as 
testament to the 
brave souls who 
served on these 
ships. ^ 

Robert Kraft 

director of subsea operations 


In October 1942 at the Battle of 
Cape Esperance near Guadalca¬ 
nal, the crew of the Helena sank 
the Japanese cruiser Furutaka 
and destroyer Fubuki. 

On July 6,1943, the Helena was 
among a group of three American 
cruisers and four destroyers that 
squared off against 10 Japanese 
ships. Within 10 minutes of the 
opening fire, the Helena had been 
mortally hit by the torpedoes. 

“For the next hour, close to 
one thousand men bobbed in the 
water, praying to be rescued,” 
Cellozzi recalled. 

Within a half-hour of the sink¬ 
ing, two U.S. destroyers arrived 
at the scene to begin plucking 
hundreds of Helena survivors 


out of the sea. But at daybreak 
the ships broke away to pursue 
enemy vessels. 

About 275 survivors made their 
way onto small boats left at the 
scene by the destroyers, and the 
ragtag flotilla quickly made its 
way to a nearby island. Those sail¬ 
ors were rescued the next day. 

A second group of 200 sailors 


had a rougher time of it. 

They had clung to the slowly 
sinking bow of the Helena be¬ 
fore a Navy Liberator bomber 
dropped lifejackets and four rub¬ 
ber lifeboats to them. 

Cellozzi was among those 
sailors. 

“In the afternoon, we broke 
out some food supplies — Spam, 


malted milk balls and Lucky 
Strike cigarettes,” he wrote. 

After drifting and paddling 
for days, the 165 sailors still 
alive reached the island of Vella 
Lavella. 

“By this time our eyes were 
swollen almost closed from the sun 
and our hps were festered from 
the saltwater,” Cellozzi wrote. 

“Our raft became impaled on 
a coral reef about 400 feet from 
the beach. We had lost our shoes 
many days before; we walked 
barefoot over the coral reef, knee 
deep in saltwater, to get to the 
beach. We watched our blood ris¬ 
ing to the surface as the razor 
sharp rocks cut through our skin 
like knives. It took almost an hour 
to cover that 400 feet.” 

They headed into the jungle 
to avoid detection by Japanese 
patrols. 

On July 16 —10 days after their 
ship had sunk — the Helena sail¬ 
ors on the island were rescued 
during the night by four U.S. 
destroyers. 

Of the nearly 900 crew aboard 
the Helena, 730 survived the 
ordeal. 

“It took three Long Lance tor¬ 
pedoes to take her down,” Cellozzi 
wrote of the Helena. “One hun¬ 
dred sixty-nine men went to their 
grave with her. The affection and 
respect that her crew had for her 
did not die, however. 

“To this day, we think 
of her as one great lady.” 
Since deploying in 2017, the Petrel 
has made several discoveries of 
military ships, including wreckage 
from the USS Ward, which fired 
the first American shot of World 
War II at Pearl Harbor. In August, 
it found the USS Indianapolis, 
which delivered parts for the first 
atomic bomb used in combat. 

Last month, the crewed dis¬ 
covered the USS Juneau, an At¬ 
lanta-class light cruiser sunk by 
a Japanese torpedo in November 
1942 during the Battle of Guadal¬ 
canal. Only 10 sailors survived. 
Casualties included the famous 
Sullivan brothers, who enhsted 
in the Navy together shortly after 
Pearl Harbor on condition they be 
allowed to serve together. 

Also in March, the Petrel dis¬ 
covered the USS Lexington, an 
aircraft carrier sunk during 
WWII. Its wreckage rested about 
500 miles off the eastern coast of 
Australia. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


F-35B stealth fighter to headline Iwakuni’s air show festival 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STATION 
IWAKUNI, Japan — For the first time, 
America’s most advanced stealth fighter 
will perform aerial maneuvers at an air 
show in Asia during next month’s Friend¬ 
ship Day at MCAS Iwakuni. 

The F-35B Lightning II will demon¬ 
strate its hovering, vertical landing and 
short takeoff capabilities for the more than 
210,000 people expected to attend the 42nd 
annual festival on May 5, Marine 1st Lt. 
Melissa Heisterburg, deputy director for 


For more information on the annual 
Friendship Day festival, visit 

www.friendship-day.net 




MCAS Iwakuni Communication and Strat¬ 
egy Operations, said Thursday. 

This year also marks the first time that 
the Navy’s Carrier Air Wing 5 — which re¬ 
cently relocated to Iwakuni from Naval Air 
Facility Atsugi — will be heavily involved 
in the event. The wing will provide a va¬ 
riety of static displays, including FA-18E 
and F Super Hornets, E-2D Hawkeyes, EA 
18G Growlers and Black Hawk helicopters. 


she said. 

Another first: The Army’s parachute 
team, nicknamed the Golden Knights, will 
present the American and Japanese flags 
for the opening ceremony, Heisterburg 
said. The group has never before delivered 
both flags for an air show. 

Aerial performances will include the 
Pacific Air Forces’ F-16 Demonstration 
Team, an MV-22 Osprey demonstration 
and a Marine Air-Ground Task Force 
demonstration that will feature simulated 
close-air support, aerial refueling and tac¬ 
tics used by Marine infantry in combat, ac¬ 
cording to a statement issued this week by 


MCAS Iwakuni. 

The Japanese Air Self-Defense Force 
will showcase its multi-role F-2 fighter, and 
the Japanese Ground Self-Defense Force 
will perform an airborne rappelling dem¬ 
onstration, the statement said. 

Also appearing will be Yoshihide Mur- 
oya, a Japanese aerobatics and race pilot 
who was the first Asian to compete in the 
Red Bull Air Race World Championship, 
and Masahiro “Whiskey Papa” Utsumi, an 
internationally renowned aerobatics pilot, 
the statement said. 


bolinger.iames@stripes.com 

Twitter: @bolingerj2004 
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China announces 
Taiwan Strait live-fire 
drills amid tensions 



South Korean police fan out Thursday as residents protest the movement of equipment to the site of an 
advanced U.S. missile defense system in the southeastern region of Seongju. 

Gear moved to S. Korea 
THAAD site draws protest 


By Kim Gamel 
AND Yoo Kyong Chang 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Korea’s military cited the need 
to improve living conditions for 
soldiers manning the base hous¬ 
ing a controversial U.S. missile 
defense battery as new protests 
erupted Thursday near the site in 
a remote, southeastern area. 

Police scuffled with activists 
and residents trying to block 
trucks from carrying construc¬ 
tion material and other equipment 
to the former golf course that’s 
now home to the Terminal High 
Altitude Area Defense system 
known as THAAD in Seongju, 
about 190 miles south of Seoul. 

The defense ministry post¬ 
poned the effort until more talks 
could be held with the protesters 
but said the equipment was need¬ 
ed to fix leaky roofs and sewage 
treatment facilities. 

“The living conditions of the 


soldiers currently there are very 
poor,” spokeswoman Choi Hyun- 
soo said at a press briefing. 

She said other equipment on the 
base needed to be replaced be¬ 
cause of maintenance difficulties. 

The 4th Air Defense Artillery 
Regiment assumed the THAAD 
mission in October after it was re¬ 
aligned with the 35th Air Defense 
Artillery Brigade in South Korea. 

When asked about the living 
conditions, U.S. Forces Korea 
spokesman Col. Chad Carroll said 
he had not heard of any complaints 
but would check into the issue. 

The effort to station a THAAD 
in the melon-farming area has 
faced several hurdles since it 
began in 2016, with Seoul and 
Washington saying the system 
was needed to face the growing 
threat from North Korea. 

Villagers in the area said they 
fear adverse health and economic 
effects from the system, which in¬ 
cludes six truck-mounted launch¬ 


ers and a powerful radar. Peace 
activists also object to its pres¬ 
ence, saying it makes the area a 
target by threatening the North. 

“The Seongju people want no 
THAAD there at the base,” Park 
Cheolju, a protest leader, said in 
a telephone interview. “Today’s 
demonstration shows that lots of 
people who want peace fought 
hard to keep it.” 

Park said locals understood 
the need for the roof and sewage- 
system repairs but suspected 
authorities were trying to sneak 
in materials to expand military 
facilities. 

The sides agreed to a tempo¬ 
rary compromise on Thursday al¬ 
lowing trailers to enter the base to 
remove forklifts and other heavy 
equipment that had been used for 
the initial construction work last 
year. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
chang.kyong@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 


By Christopher Bodeen 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — China on Thurs¬ 
day announced live-firing mili¬ 
tary exercises in the Taiwan 
Strait amid heightened tensions 
over increased American support 
for Taiwan’s government. 

The announcement by the 
maritime safety authority in the 
coastal province of Fujian coin¬ 
cided with a statement from their 
counterparts in Hainan province 
that the navy was ending a three- 
day exercise in the South China 
Sea one day early. 

No explanations were given 
in either case and the Defense 
Ministry did not immediately 
respond to questions. The Fujian 
authorities said the one-day Tai¬ 
wan Strait drill will be held next 
Wednesday. 

While Beijing responded mildly 
to U.S. President Donald Trump’s 
early outreach to Taiwan’s in¬ 
dependence-leaning govern¬ 
ment, recent developments have 
prompted a tougher response. 
China claims Taiwan, which sep¬ 
arated from the mainland during 
the Chinese civil war in 1949, 
as its own territory and says the 
sides eventually must be united, 
by force if necessary. 

Despite the lack of formal ties, 
Washington is legally bound to 
respond to threats to Taiwan and 
is the island’s main supplier of 
imported military hardware. 

Chinese officials have de¬ 
nounced the recent passage of a 
U.S. law encouraging more high- 
level contacts with Taiwan. China 
says the Taiwan Travel Act vio¬ 
lates U.S. commitments not to re¬ 
store formal exchanges severed 
when Washington switched diplo¬ 
matic recognition from Taipei to 
Beijing in 1979. 

An agreement to pass Taiwan 
submarine manufacturing tech¬ 
nology and the appointment of 
hawkish National Security Ad¬ 
viser John Bolton also have hard¬ 
ened views among anti-American 
nationalists in China. 

Beijing’s Taiwan Affairs Office 
on Wednesday warned against 
additional moves to strengthen 
relations with Taiwan. 


“Any attempt to play the ‘Tai¬ 
wan card’ would only be futile,” 
spokesman Ma Xiaoguang said. 
China, Ma said, would “not hesi¬ 
tate to protect our core interests.” 

That came after President Xi 
Jinping last month delivered a 
strongly nationalistic speech in 
which he vowed to protect “every 
inch” of China’s territory. “All acts 
and tricks to split the motherland 
are doomed to failure and will 
be condemned by the people and 
punished by history!” Xi said. 

China also has stepped up air 
force missions in airspace around 
Taiwan and repeatedly has sailed 
its sole operating aircraft carrier, 
the Liaoning, through the 100- 
mile-wide Taiwan Strait. 

The just-completed naval drills 
off Hainan underscored China’s 
growing capabilities in defending 
its maritime interests and terri¬ 
torial claims, particularly in the 
disputed South China Sea. 

Those exercises follow recent 
ones in the strategic waterway 
that featured the Liaoning, amid 
deployments and drills by the 
rival US. Navy. China’s Maritime 
Safety Administration said the 
exercises began on Wednesday 
and were to have lasted through 
the end of Friday. 

China is building new vessels 
at a rapid pace to equip its navy, 
coast guard and maritime law en¬ 
forcement agencies, including its 
first entirely domestically-built 
aircraft carrier. 
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Girl tells judge of ex-military couple’s abuse as toddler 


By David Porter 

Associated Press 

NEWARK, N.J. — A 12-year-old girl de¬ 
scribed to a judge Wednesday how as a tod¬ 
dler she was abused repeatedly by her foster 
parents, an ex-Army couple convicted of 
child endangerment who were in court to be 
resentenced. 

John and Carolyn Jackson lived at the 
Army’s Picatinny Arsenal facility in New 
Jersey when they were charged in 2013, and 
they were convicted in 2015. Prosecutors had 
sought sentences of 15 to 19 years, but the trial 
judge sentenced them to probation and two 
years, respectively. 

Those sentences were thrown out last year 


by an appeals court that ruled U.S. District 
Judge Katharine Hayden didn’t correctly 
apply sentencing guidelines and imposed sen¬ 
tences that didn’t reflect the seriousness of 
the crimes. 

Standing before Hayden and reading a 
prepared statement Wednesday, the girl said 
while she doesn’t remember everything from 
that period, she remembers “being hit and 
punished constantly.” She also said she still 
bears psychological scars from the abuse. 

Her adoptive mother also spoke and told 
Hayden the girl spends about seven hours 
per week in various types of therapy, suffers 
from anxiety and post-traumatic stress and is 
prone to violent episodes. 

“The Jacksons destroyed her chance for a 


normal life and crushed her spirit,” said the 
woman, whom the Associated Press is not 
identifying to protect the identity of the girl. 

At trial, prosecutors presented evidence 
that the Jacksons regularly beat their three 
young foster children and denied them food, 
water and medical care. Their biological son 
testified the couple forced the children to eat 
hot pepper flakes and to drink hot sauce as 
punishment. 

The children suffered broken bones and 
were severely underweight and had other 
health problems when they were removed 
from the home in 2010. One of the foster chil¬ 
dren died, but the Jacksons weren’t charged 
with causing his death. 
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A Navy pilot lands a fighter jet aboard the USS Carl Vinson last month in the Philippine Sea. 


Jet catapults, general quarters and also karaoke round out time on warship 



Carl Vinson sailors work on a Seahawk aboard the aircraft carrier last month. 

years ago during a carrier land¬ 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

ABOARD THE USS CARL 
VINSON, in the Philippine Sea 
— With the bone-rattling roar of a 
Super Hornet’s fiery red engines, 
three words came to mind: God 
bless America. 

Watching the catapults of the 
aircraft carrier USS Carl Vinson 
fling fighter jet after fighter jet 
into the skies during drills last 
month over the Philippine Sea in¬ 
spired more patriotism than the 
grandest of Independence Day 
fireworks. 

A mishap extended what was 
meant to be a five-hour press tour 
of the Carl Vinson into 30 hours 
aboard Carrier Strike Group 
One’s flagship. A propeller on the 
C-2A Greyhound carrying 12 re¬ 
porters was damaged during the 
flight from Okinawa and had to 
be repaired in the hangar bay. 

The extra time provided a win¬ 
dow into an average day at sea on 
the nuclear-powered warship. 

In the air 

The media embark began on 
a March Friday morning when 
we climbed into the twin-engine 
Greyhound through its rear door. 
Our heads were squeezed tight by 
a cranial helmet with goggles and 
hearing protection. Chests were 
padded with life vests in case of 
what a crewmember called “the 
unlikely event of a water land¬ 
ing.” I strapped myself into my 
seat with belts pulled tight in a 


four-point harness around my 
shoulders and waist. 

The plane showed signs of its 
decades of use. Wear and tear in 
the cabin included torn leather, 
dented metal and rust. The new¬ 
est models were last delivered in 
1990 — before I and many of the 
Carl Vinson sailors were born. 

When the time came to land two 


hours later, we were cued with a 
“here we go!” from the crew and 
braced for impact. There was 
a loud thud as the plane hit the 
flight deck — but it didn’t stop. 
We’d missed the arrest cable and 
needed to circle to try again. My 
stomach turned. 

Adding to my unease: My 
stepmother’s father was killed 50 


ing. His A-3 Skywarrior snapped 
the arrest cable on the USS Shan¬ 
gri-La and fell into the Sea of 
Japan. 

A second “here we go!” came 
minutes later, and the plane 
screeched to a halt from 120 mph. 
I was thrown back into my rear¬ 
facing seat — designed to accom¬ 


Get a taste of a day in the life 
of a U.S. aircraft carrier: 

stripes.com/go/carlvinsonlife 




modate abrupt landings — and 
groaned. 

After stepping off the plane, we 
were rushed off the runway to the 
first of many staircases we would 
climb during our visit. 

Several floors down, we were 
greeted by the scent of roast beef 
and potatoes. We chose a meal 
from a smorgasbord including 
chicken, fish, rice and salad fix¬ 
ings and sat down to eat. Sailors 
chatted, laughed and watched a 
Harrison Ford flick as they dined. 

A well-oiled machine 

Back on the flight deck, we 
watched aircraft launch and land. 
Sailors dressed in a variety of col¬ 
ors moved quickly and methodi¬ 
cally around dozens of planes, 
helicopters and jets. The colors 
designate the role each person 
plays in the mission. For exam¬ 
ple, those who work with aviation 
fuels wear purple. 

A Hawkeye moved into po¬ 
sition along a catapult track 
built into the flight deck. 

Its wings and tail planes unfold¬ 
ed as its propellers spun. After the 
thumbs-up cues from two sailors 
dressed in white crouching below 
both sides of the plane, a shooter 
in yellow launched the steam cat¬ 
apult that flung the aircraft to fly¬ 
ing speed in about two seconds. 
SEE CARRIER ON PAGE 7 
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Carrier: Just an average 
day aboard a nuclear warship 



Photos by Caitlin DooRNBOs/Stars and Stripes 

Ships steam alongside the aircraft carrier USS Carl Vinson last month in the Philippine Sea. 


Carl Vinson returns to homeport 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

The USS Carl Vinson was 
scheduled to pull into its home- 
port at Navy Base San Diego 
on Thursday after a historic, 
three-month deployment to the 
Western Pacific. 

Since its departure Jan. 5, the 
nuclear-powered warship pa¬ 
trolled the South China Sea and 
interacted with four nations, in¬ 
cluding a groundbreaking port 
visit to Vietnam in March, the 
first time a US. aircraft carrier 
dropped anchor in the country 
since the Vietnam War ended 
more than four decades ago. 

The sailors received a “warm 
welcome” in Vietnam, Lt. 
Cmdr. Tim Hawkins, Carrier 
Strike Group One spokesman, 
told Stars and Stripes during 
an embark in March. 

“One of the things we want¬ 


ed to focus on during the port 
visit to Vietnam was not nec¬ 
essarily military-to-military 
engagement, but more people- 
to-people interactions,” he said. 

Lt. Robert Routley, a hotel 
services officer aboard the Carl 
Vinson, said the interactions 
help build goodwill. 

“A large part of this deploy¬ 
ment has been just fostering 
better relations with various 
countries out there,” he told 
Stars and Stripes in March. “It 
absolutely goes a long way if 
they have a good impression of 
the United States.” 

Other international interac¬ 
tions over the deployment in¬ 
cluded drills with the Japan 
Maritime Self-Defense Force 
and passing exercises with the 
French navy, Hawkins said. 

The Carl Vinson also visited 
the Philippines, where some 
sailors volunteered to pack 


boxes of relief items for victims 
of the January Mayon volcano 
eruption that displaced tens of 
thousands of residents. 

Sailors’ families and friends 
were set to greet them at the 
pier Thursday. Capt. Douglas 
Verissimo said in a video last 
week that about 30 sailors will 
meet their children for the first 
time after the babies were born 
during the deployment. 

The deployment was part of 
the Navy’s “3rd Fleet Forward” 
initiative, in which ships as¬ 
signed to the 3rd Fleet remain 
under the control of their home 
fleet instead of switching to the 
7th Fleet’s watch after entering 
its jurisdiction past the inter¬ 
national dateline. The concept 
is meant to allow each fleet to 
concentrate on its own ships. 


FROM PAGE 6 

A few minutes later, sailors in 
yellow waved their arms to direct a 
Growler into the vacated space. Its 
engine roared and its pilot braced 
for takeoff as the crouching sailors 
gave another thumbs-up. Seconds 
later, the jet was airborne off the 
edge of the Carl Vinson as catapult 
steam danced across the runway. 

In just 20 minutes, about five of 
the more than 70 aircraft aboard 
the Carl Vinson took off The 4.5- 
acre ship carries F/A-18C Hornets, 
F/A-18E/F Super Hornets, EA-18G 
Growlers, E-2 Hawkeyes, MH-60S/ 
R Seahawks and C-2 Greyhounds. 

Lt. Adam Pennington, a shooter 
on the Carl Vinson, called that pace 
“average,” and said they worked 
more than 100 launches that day. 

After the last jet took off, the 
crew switched gears so that a group 
launched earlier in the day could 
land. The planes zoomed into posi¬ 
tion, their pilots perfectly aligning 
the tailhooks with the steel wire 
ropes strung across the deck be¬ 
fore coming to an abrupt stop. 

The complicated operation con¬ 
tinued with ease as the sailors 
went about their business-as-usual 
routines. 

But even after more than two 
months straight of near-daily flight 
operations, danger looms in sailors’ 
day-to-day jobs. With 5,000 people 
aboard the 95,000-ton vessel work¬ 
ing in cramped spaces among 
massive machinery, aircraft and 
bombs, the chance of tragedy is al¬ 
ways in mind, Pennington said. 

“There’s a saying in the Navy: Tf 
you’re feeling safe on a flight deck, 
you better turn around because 
you’re about to die,”’ he said. 

Should the worst happen, all 
hands must know what to do in 
case of an emergency. 

The next morning, the carrier 



Lt. Adam Pennington 


would practice “general quar¬ 
ters,” calling all sailors to man 
their battle stations and react to 
imaginary threats announced over 
loudspeakers. 

“General quarters, general 
quarters. All hands, man your bat¬ 
tle stations,” a voice called out at 8 
a.m. “Reason for general quarters 
is hostile air threat.” 

For two hours, the voice an¬ 
nounced scenarios, including 
reports of smoke on the ship and in¬ 
coming torpedoes. Each sailor had 
a job, whether it was donning dam¬ 
age-control gear to pursue fires, 
sending fighter jets into the air or 
simply staying out of the way. 

The Pacific Fleet knows the 
chance for catastrophe all too well. 
Last year, 17 sailors died in two 
separate destroyer collisions near 
Japan and Singapore. The Navy 
credited crew damage-control ef¬ 
forts for saving those ships and pre¬ 
venting more lives from being lost. 

After dark 

It’s not all serious business 
aboard the Carl Vinson. Life for 
its 5,000 sailors must have bal¬ 
ance and some sense of normalcy 
during deployments. 

For some, that means cutting 
loose at night by singing karaoke 
in the mess hall. Several sailors 
stood before their peers that Fri¬ 
day night and crooned out tunes. 
Their camaraderie was nearly tan¬ 
gible. Each chorus was met with 
cheers. Without a drop of alcohol, 
these tough sailors relaxed and so¬ 
cialized at rows of tables reminis¬ 
cent of a high school cafeteria. 

One sailor belted out a moving 
rendition of Zac Brown Band’s 
“Colder Weather,” about leaving 
loved ones behind — a reminder 
of the sacrifices servicemembers 
make by giving up time with loved 
ones while on deployment. There’s 
no cellphone service thousands 
of miles away from any shore¬ 
line, and contact with family back 
home is limited. 

Several floors above, flight op¬ 
erations continued into the night. 
No cameras were allowed after 
dark; it was hghts out on the ship 
deck and anything besides the 
soft yellow and blue illuminations 
along the runway could thwart the 
pilots’ abilities to land. 

From vulture’s row on the car¬ 
rier’s tower, I counted five aircraft 
swarming from miles above. Their 
red flashing hghts stood out like 
crimson stars weaving around the 
Big Dipper. 

As each jet approached the 
deck, its thunder boomed through 
the night’s silence. They were 
nearly invisible in the darkness 


until their tailhooks hit the ar¬ 
resting cable and sparks lit up the 
flight deck. Only once did I see a 
jet miss like our C-2 Greyhound 
had that morning. 

With 3,000 rooms and numer¬ 
ous identical corridors and hall¬ 
ways, it’s easy to get lost aboard 
what Lt. Cmdr. Tim Hawkins, 
Carrier Strike Group One spokes¬ 
man, called a “floating city.” 

After retiring for the night, on 
my way back from the shower 
room in my bathrobe, I took a 
wrong turn and passed the com¬ 
mander’s office. A helpful sailor 
escorted me back to my room. 

I chmbed into the top bunk of a 
bed stacked three racks high. The 


gentle swaying of the ship rocked 
me to sleep. I awoke the next day 
with a backache and newfound 
gratitude for my bed back home. 

Ready for home 

Reporters spent the final hours 
aboard watching the Carl Vinson, 
USS Wayne E. Meyer guided- 
missile destroyer and the Japan 
Maritime Self-Defense Force’s 
JS Ise helicopter destroyer sail 
in formation as part of a bilateral 
training exercise, which Hawkins 
called “routine.” 

The exercise marked the fourth 
nation that Carrier Strike Group 
One interacted with during the 


deployment that began Jan. 5, 
Hawkins said. 

The Carl Vinson made history 
when it sailed into Danang earlier 
in March, becoming the first US. 
aircraft carrier to visit Vietnam 
since the war ended more than 
four decades ago. 

That afternoon, we flew back to 
Okinawa, where the accommoda¬ 
tions of civilization — including 
comfortable beds — awaited us. 

The crew of the Carl Vinson 
was expected to celebrate its own 
homecoming in San Diego on 
April 12. 
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Army brass: Sequestration would undo progress 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—Increased funding has 
helped the Army restore some of the combat 
readiness eroded in recent years by budget 
cuts and increased workload, but senior 
service leaders warned lawmakers Thurs¬ 
day a return to sequestration in 2020 would 
rapidly diminish those improvements. 

An increase in military funding approved 
by Congress last month has “stopped the 
bleeding of the Army,” Gen. Mark Milley, 
the service’s chief of staff, told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. But the ser¬ 
vice needs years of sustained, high-level 
funding to reach its goals to restore readi¬ 
ness fully and to be prepared to fight a 
m^or near-peer competitor such as Rus¬ 
sia or China. 


“You’re not going to dig out of a 10-year, 
8-year trough in readiness and moderniza¬ 
tion — you’re not going to do that in two 
years,” Milley said. “It’s not a one-and- 
done sort of thing.” 

The Army is seeking $182.1 billion for 
fiscal year 2019, an 8 percent increase 
from 2018, which Milley said would allow 
the service to grow while also funding 
modernization efforts needed to maintain 
battlefield advantages over adversaries. 

Ultimately, Milley aims to have 30 of the 
service’s 58 brigade combat teams fully 
trained to fight, a goal that he said could 
be achieved within about three years if the 
Army is fully funded. He said the service 
has dramatically increased the number of 
brigades fully prepared to fight since he 
took control of the service in August 2015, 
when only two were combat-ready. The 


exact number of fully trained brigades is 
classified, Milley said. 

In March, Congress approved an about 
$700 billion defense budget for the remain¬ 
der of fiscal year 2018, which ends Sept. 
30, by suspending budget caps imposed by 
the Budget Control Act of 2011. Lawmak¬ 
ers have cleared the way for an even larger 
defense budget in fiscal year 2019. But the 
sequester mandated by Budget Control Act 
stiU looms for fiscal year 2020 and beyond. 

If sequestration were to return, the Army 
would not be able to achieve its readiness 
goals, to increase the size of its force to 
more than 500,000 active-duty soldiers or 
to modernize dated weapons systems, such 
as the Abrams tanks or Bradley armored 
troop carriers. Milley said those long-used, 
battle-tested vehicles would only be useful 
for another 10 or 15 years as modern tech¬ 


nology renders them ineffective. 

Sen. Tom Cotton, R-Ark., called on Con¬ 
gress to repeal the Budget Control Act of 
2011 by summer, a measure Milley and 
Army Secretary Mark Esper said they 
would support. 

Esper said sequestration in 2020 would 
result in “a lost opportunity.” 

“We are really building momentum right 
now ... but it will take many years to get 
back into the readiness posture we need to 
be in,” he said. 

Despite the funding issues, Esper ex¬ 
pressed confidence in his soldiers’ abilities 
to match up with any adversary or enemy 
in the near future. 

“If called upon today, I am confident we 
would prevail in any conflict,” he said. 

dlckstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Afghan security personnel stand guard near the Khuja Omari district compound Thursday after a deadly Taliban attack in 
Ghazni, Afghanistan. 


Taliban attack Afghan facility, killing 15 


By Amir Shah 

Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The Tal¬ 
iban stormed a government compound 
in central Afghanistan early Thursday, 
triggering an hours-long gunbattle that 
killed 15, including three top local of¬ 
ficials, police and government officials 
said. 

The blistering attack in the Khuja 
Omari district was the latest insurgent 
assault in Ghazni province, which is 
now largely under Taliban control. The 
Taliban planted mines to prevent gov¬ 
ernment reinforcements from coming 
to help and quickly took responsibility 
for the attack, said Mohammad Arif 
Rahmani, a lawmaker in the Afghan 
Parliament. 

The insurgent group’s spokesman, 
ZabihuUah Mujahid, told The Associated 
Press by telephone that after the attack 
in Khuja Omari — not far from the pro¬ 
vincial capital, also called Ghazni — all 
security posts in the district were under 
Taliban control. The district center, how¬ 


ever, was still in government hands. 

The province of Ghazni is located 
south of Kabul province, the seat of the 
country’s capital, Kabul, and lies along 
a key route. Travel by road between the 
capital and southern Kandahar prov¬ 
ince, a traditional Taliban heartland, is 
considered dangerous because of large 
swaths that are now under insurgent 
control. 

Mujahid gave a higher casualty fig¬ 
ure among the Afghan forces, which 
the Taliban often do, exaggerating their 
achievements on the battlefield, and a 
significantly lower death toll among the 
insurgent attackers. 

Rahmani said the district governor, 
intelligence service director and a 
deputy police official were among those 
killed in Thursday’s attack. He said the 
fighting began about 2 a.m. with the 
Taliban storming the highly secure 
compound in Khuja Omari district. 

President Ashraf Ghani condemned 
the attack and the killing of Ali Dost 
Shams, the district governor, and the 
others in the assault, which he said was 


carried out by “Afghanistan’s enemy” 
— a reference to the Taliban. 

Ramazan Ali Moseni, deputy chief 
police in Ghazni province, said seven 
killed were police officers and five 
were members of the country’s intel¬ 
ligence agency, known by the acronym 
NDS, also were killed. Moseni also said 
45 Taliban were killed and eight mem¬ 
bers of the Afghan security forces were 
wounded. 

The casualty figures are impossible 
to independently verify because of the 
remoteness of the area. 

In a separate incident north of Kabul, 
a sticky bomb destroyed an oil tanker 
outside the Bagram military base, 
where US. forces are stationed. 

Bagram District Gov. Abdul Shukoor 
Qudusi said the driver was wounded 
in the explosion late Wednesday night, 
which set several shops in the area on 
fire. 

There were no injuries at the base, 
which is heavily fortified. No one im¬ 
mediately took responsibility for the 
bombing. 


Air Force blames 
pilot in ’17 crash that 
destroyed two A-lOs 

By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A pilot training to become an 
instructor was at fault in a crash in September at the 
Nevada Test and Training Range near Las Vegas 
that destroyed two A-IOC Thunderbolt II attack jets, 
according to an Air Force investigation released 
Thursday. 

The pilot failed to adhere to his assigned altitude 
and did not hear audible signals notifying him that 
he was climbing higher than that altitude, investiga¬ 
tors with the Air Combat Command Accident Inves¬ 
tigation Board determined. The pilot’s jet eventually 
climbed into another pilot’s assigned altitude, collid¬ 
ing with his aircraft, according to the investigation. 

The pilot assigned to fly at the higher altitude, 
an instructor with the Weapons Instructor Course, 
could not see the other aircraft when it hit with his 
plane and could not have avoided the crash, investi¬ 
gators determined. 

They also found the training pilot’s mistake was 
not intentional. 

The pilots’ identities were not released publicly 
with the report. 

The crash on Sept. 6, 2017, cost the Air Force an 
estimated $30 million, according to the report. Both 
pilots were facing “uncontrollable” planes and were 
able to eject from their aircraft, and suffered only 
minor injuries, according to the investigation. 

Other factors that contributed to crash included 
misperception of a changing environment and a 
breakdown in visibility, according to the report. 

The crash occurred about 8 p.m. local time over 
the massive Nevada military training range just 
north of Nellis Air Force Base, near Las Vegas. 

The A-10, commonly known as the Warthog, is 
a single-seat combat jet primarily used to support 
ground troops from low altitudes. It boasts a 30 mm 
Gatling gun that can fire armor-piercing and explo¬ 
sive ammunition at up to 3,900 rounds per minute. It 
also can carry conventional bombs. 

The A-10, which has been in use since the 1970s, 
once was expected to be cut from service, but top 
Air Force officials have vowed to continue flying 
the aircraft through the foreseeable future, citing 
its heavy use in Iraq, Afghanistan and Syria. 

Air Force officials said 2017 marked the second- 
safest year in the service’s record for Class A avia¬ 
tion mishaps — incidents that result in $2 million or 
more of damage, the total destruction of an aircraft 
or a fatality or permanent injury. 

But the service has faced an increase in recent 
years in Class C mishaps, which result in damage 
costing $50,000 or more but less than $500,000 in 
repairs or a nonfatal injury that results in more than 
one day away from work. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

UN: Civilian casualties still high in Afghanistan 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 
Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Civilian casual¬ 
ties in Afghanistan remained near record 
levels during the first three months of the 
year, the United Nations said in a report re¬ 
leased on Thursday. 

The UN. Assistance Mission in Afghani¬ 
stan documented 2,258 civilian casualties 
between Jan. 1 and March 31, including 
763 deaths and 1,495 injured. 

Civilian casualties have been on the rise 
since international forces ended combat 
operations in 2014. This year’s first-quar¬ 
ter numbers are comparable to those of 
2016 and 2017, which were 2,268 and 2,255, 
respectively. 


UNAMA said suicide attacks and impro¬ 
vised explosive devices, as well as complex 
attacks, were the leading cause of civil¬ 
ian casualties so far this year. Ground en¬ 
gagements ranked as the second-leading 
cause, followed by targeted and deliberate 
killings. 

The mission said anti-government ele¬ 
ments, such as the Taliban and Islamic 
State, caused 1,500 civilian casualties 
— 511 deaths and 989 injured. That’s a 6 
percent increase from the same period last 
year. 

The number of civilian casualties 
caused by pro-government forces, how¬ 
ever, dropped by 13 percent compared to 
2017. UNAMA said pro-government forc¬ 
es, which include the US. military, were 


responsible for 176 deaths and 231 injured 
civilians. 

During the past quarter, the mission at¬ 
tributed 67 civilian deaths and 75 injured 
to pro-government aerial attacks, which 
compares to 72 killed and 76 injured dur¬ 
ing the same period in 2017. It said US. 
airstrikes were responsible for 35 percent 
of the airstrike casualties. 

The U.S. military and the Taliban each 
routinely contest the U.N.’s data, insisting 
the number of civilian casualties it causes 
in Afghanistan is much lower. 

In its annual report for 2017, UNAMA 
recorded the highest number of civilian 
casualties from pro-government airstrikes 
since it began documentation in 2009. 

An airstrike on April 2, which struck a 


religious school in Kunduz province and 
which residents said killed at least 50 peo¬ 
ple, has heightened fear that the trend is 
continuing into 2018. Government officials 
said high-ranking Taliban officials were 
killed in the attack. 

In its Thursday report, UNAMA called 
on all sides to do more to protect civilians. 

“All parties to the conflict in Afghani¬ 
stan must do everything in their power to 
protect civilians from harm,” said Ingrid 
Hayden, a top UN. official in Afghani¬ 
stan. “Afghan civilians continue to suffer, 
caught in the conflict, in ways that are pre¬ 
ventable; this must stop now.” 

Wellman.phillip(I)stripes.com 
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Mattis: No word 
from president on 
plans for strike 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Defense Secretary Jim Mattis, left, with Joint Chiefs Chairman Gen. Joseph 
Dunford, testify Thursday during a hearing of the House Armed Services 
Committee on Capitol Hill. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Syria in response to a chemical attack 
and now recent discussions for another 
strike for the same reason. 

But for now. President Donald Trump 
hasn’t reached a decision on a strike de¬ 
spite his tweets to the contrary, Mattis 
said. 

“Some things are simply inexcusable, 
beyond the pale and in the worst inter¬ 
est of not just the chemical weapons 
conventions but of civilization itself So 
the recognition of that means at times 
you are going to see contrary impulses,” 
Mattis told lawmakers. “I’ve never seen 
refugees as traumatized as coming out 
of Syria. It’s got to end and our strategy 
remains the same as a year ago. It is to 
drive this to a UN. brokered peace but 
at the same time keep our foot on the 
neck of ISIS until we suffocate it.” 

Thursday’s hearing, which included 
Marine Gen. Joseph Dunford, the chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
slated to discuss the Pentagon’s 2019 
budget request, but was heavily focused 
on Syria. Mattis stopped short of detail¬ 
ing any plans by the United States or its 
allies to respond to Syria’s April 7 chem¬ 
ical weapons attack, even as Trump on 
Wednesday warned Russia through 
Twitter to “get ready” for the U.S. attack 
on Syria. 

On Thursday, Trump followed up that 
threat by saying it could happen “very 
soon or not soon at all.” Trump, who was 
slated to meet with Mattis and other na¬ 
tional security advisers later Thursday 
about Syria, later said the decision could 
be made “fairly soon.” 

“We have not yet made any decision to 
launch military attacks into Syria,” Mat¬ 
tis told Rep. Tulsi Gabbard, D-Hawaii. 

Mattis added he didn’t want to specu¬ 
late about such an attack “not yet in the 
offing” especially as the president had 
not yet made a decision and coordina¬ 
tion with allies could be needed. 

“I don’t want to get into the details of 
a potential decision by the commander 
in chief,” Mattis told Rep. Niki Tsongas, 
D-Mass. “Our strategy is to engage by, 
with and through allies in all things we 
do.... I owe confidentiality to our allies 
due to the sensitive nature of military 
operations.” 

One of his biggest concerns in a po¬ 
tential strike, however, is the death of 
innocent civilians, Mattis said. “We are 
trying to stop the murder of innocent 
people, how do we keep this from esca¬ 


lating out of control,” he told Tsongas. 

Mattis said the United States has yet 
to confirm details of the attack through 
international investigators. On Thurs¬ 
day, the Organization for the Prohibi¬ 
tion of Chemical Weapons said it would 
have a team of investigators in Syria by 
Saturday. 

Mattis also rejected questions over 
Trump’s war powers authority to launch 
strikes in Syria. Mattis said U.S. troops 
in the country are at risk given the bru¬ 
tal tactics of Assad’s regime. 

“We have forces in the field and the 
use of chemical weapons in Syria is not 
something that we should assume that 
‘well, because he didn’t use them on us 
this time, he wouldn’t use them on us 
next time,’ ” Mattis told Rep. John Ga- 
ramendi, D-Calif “Protection of our 
forces, I don’t think we need to wait 
until they are under chemical attack 
when the weapons are used in the same 
theater we are operating in.” 

Thursday’s wide-ranging discussion, 
which touched on budgetary issues early 
on, could also play into the development 
of the next National Defense Authoriza¬ 
tion Act, which directs policy and spend¬ 
ing plans for the Defense Department. It 
also comes in the midst of another rash 
of deadly military incidents highlight¬ 
ing an ongoing readiness crisis. 

Mattis and Dunford opened the hear¬ 
ing by lauding recent efforts to boost the 
Pentagon’s budget. 

In February, the Pentagon released 
a 2019 budget plan seeking a $686.1 
billion budget to increase the size and 
might of the military largely in response 
to China and Russia’s growing capabili¬ 
ties detailed in the new National Defense 
Strategy assessing global threats. 

After the budget request. Congress 


reached a two-year bipartisan budget 
deal lifting spending caps on defense 
and non-defense spending. The deal al¬ 
lowed defense spending to reach $700 
billion for fiscal 2018, which ends in 
Sept. 30, and to reach $716 billion for 
fiscal year 2019, which begins Oct. 1. 

“This year’s budget builds on a readi¬ 
ness recovery that we started in (2017) 
and reinforces our effort to develop the 
capabilities that we need both today and 
tomorrow,” Dunford said. 

Rep. MacThornberry, R-Texas, chair¬ 
man of the House committee, noted the 
military is in a better position budget- 
wise this year. 

“We meet under rather different cir¬ 
cumstances than last year. Congress 
and the [Trump] administration have 
worked together to provide to the mili¬ 
tary the resources they need to begin 
to reverse the erosion of our military 
strength,” Thornberry said. “There is 
agreement on the funding levels for de¬ 
fense for fiscal year 2019. We know how 
much we have to work with.” 

However, Rep. Adam Smith, D-Wash., 
ranking Democrat on the committee, 
warned a soaring deficit is facing the 
United States as a result of an expand¬ 
ing budget and the military must pre¬ 
pare for tough questions on spending in 
the future. The U.S. deficit is slated to 
reach $1 trillion by 2020. 

“I hope you are also planning for a 
lean future,” Smith said. “Going forward 
in the next decade... understanding our 
fiscal restraints and dealing with them 
is going to be a critically important part 
of making sure the military can do what 
it can do. We do need to get the budget 
under control.” 


grlsales.claudla(I)strlpes.com 
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Trump: US, its allies 
discuss possible actions 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

deteriorated in recent years over Moscow’s intervention in 
Ukraine, its interference in the 2016 U.S. presidential elec¬ 
tion and, most recently, its support for Syrian President 
Bashar Assad. 

Russian lawmakers have warned the United States that 
Moscow would view an airstrike on Syria as a war crime 
and that it could trigger a direct U.S.-Russian military clash. 
Russia’s ambassador to Lebanon said any missiles fired at 
Syria would be shot down and the launching sites targeted 
— a stark warning of a potential mqjor confrontation. 

Trump, who has often said a commander in chief should 
never telegraph his military intentions, apparently did so 
himself, tweeting that missiles “will be coming” in response 
to the suspected chemical attack that killed at least 40 peo¬ 
ple near Damascus. 

“Russia vows to shoot down any and all missiles fired 
at Syria,” Trump wrote. “Get ready Russia, because they 
will be coming, nice and new and ‘smart!’ You shouldn’t be 
partners with a Gas Killing Animal who kills his people and 
enjoys it!” 

Defense Secretary Jim Mattis, however, indicated 
Wednesday that evidence of what happened was still being 
studied. 

Trump suggested Monday he had little doubt that Syria 
was to blame, but neither he nor other administration of¬ 
ficials have produced hard evidence. This is in contrast to 
an incident one year ago in which the U.S. government had 
video and other evidence of certain aspects of an actual at¬ 
tack by Syrian aircraft, which involved the use of sarin gas. 
Trump responded then by launching dozens of Navy cruise 
missiles at a Syrian airfield. 

In the past. Trump has condemned others for forecast¬ 
ing military plans, repeatedly blistering President Barack 
Obama during the 2016 campaign. During one speech, he 
said, “We must as a nation be more unpredictable. We are 
totally predictable. We tell everything.” 

Asked about Trump’s tweet about an impending attack on 
Syria, former Defense Secretary William Cohen, who ran 
the Pentagon for President Bill Clinton, said on CNN that it 
“compromises the mission somewhat.” 

Trump did not detail what a strike on Syria would look 
like, or whether these would be U.S. missiles. U.S. officials 
have been consulting with France, Britain and other allies 
on a possible joint military operation, but the timing re¬ 
mained in doubt Wednesday. 

Shortly after his tweeted warning to Russia, Trump took 
a more conciliatory tone in lamenting that the U.S.-Russia 
relationship “is worse now than it has ever been.” There is 
no reason for this, he wrote, adding that “Russia needs us to 
help with their economy, something that would be very easy 
to do, and we need all nations to work together.” 

Syria’s Foreign Ministry said Wednesday that Trump’s 
threats to attack are “reckless” and endanger international 
peace and security. 

The US., France and Britain have been in extensive con¬ 
sultations about launching a military strike as early as the 
end of this week, U.S. officials have said. A joint military 
operation, possibly with France rather than the U.S. in the 
lead, could send a message of international unity about en¬ 
forcing the prohibitions on chemical weapons and counter 
Syria’s political and military support from Russia and Iran. 
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Trump blames 
his challenges 
on conspiracies 



President Donald Trump speaks during a Cabinet meeting at the White House on Monday. 


Tabloid paid $30K for, then 
spiked salacious tip on Trump 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK—Eight months before the compa¬ 
ny that owns the National Enquirer paid $150,000 
to a former Playboy Playmate who claimed she’d 
had an affair with Donald Trump, the tabloid’s 
parent made a $30,000 payment to a less famous 
individual: a former doorman at one of the real 
estate mogul’s New York City buildings. 

As it did with the ex-Playmate, the Enquirer 
signed the ex-doorman to a contract that pre¬ 
vented him from going public with a juicy tale 
that could hurt Trump’s presidential campaign. 

The payout to the former Playmate, Karen 
McDougal, stayed a secret until The Wall Street 
Journal published a story about it days before 
Election Day. Since then curiosity about that deal 
has spawned intense media coverage and, this 
week, helped prompt the FBI to raid the hotel 
room and offices of Trump’s personal lawyer, 
Michael Cohen. 

The Associated Press confirmed the details 
of the Enquirer’s payment to ex-doorman Dino 
Sajudin through a review of a confidential con¬ 
tract and interviews with dozens of current and 
former employees of the Enquirer and its par¬ 
ent company, American Media Inc. Sqjudin got 
$30,000 in exchange for signing over the rights, 
“in perpetuity,” to a rumor he’d heard about 
Trump’s sex life — that the president had fa¬ 


thered an illegitimate child with an employee at 
Trump World Tower, a skyscraper he owns near 
the United Nations. The contract subjected Sqju- 
din to a $1 million penalty if he disclosed either 
the rumor or the terms of the deal to anyone. 

An Enquirer sister publication, RadarOnline, 
published details of the payment and the rumor 
Sqjudin was peddling. The website wrote that the 
Enquirer spent four weeks reporting the story 
but ultimately decided it wasn’t true. The com¬ 
pany released Sqjudin from his contract after the 
2016 election amid inquiries from the Journal. 

Asked about the payment last summer, Dylan 
Howard, the Enquirer’s top editor and an AMI 
executive, said he made the payment to secure 
the former Trump doorman’s exclusive coopera¬ 
tion because the tip, if true, would have sold “hun¬ 
dreds of thousands” of magazines. Ultimately, he 
said the information “lacked any credibility,” so 
he spiked the story on those merits. 

But four longtime Enquirer staffers directly 
familiar with the episode said they were ordered 
by top editors to stop pursuing the story before 
completing potentially promising reporting 
threads. 

The woman at the center of the rumor about 
Trump denied emphatically to the AP last Au¬ 
gust that she’d ever had an affair with Trump, 
saying she had no idea the Enquirer had paid 
S^udin and pursued his tip. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Russia 
collusion probe. The Stormy Dan¬ 
iels allegations. Escalating tension 
with Moscow. 

The tempests that have buf¬ 
feted the White House for months 
merged into a maelstrom this 
week and threatened to engulf 
President Donald Trump, who on 
Wednesday railed against mem¬ 
bers of the Justice Department by 
name and used Twitter to threaten 
military strikes in Syria and taunt 
a nuclear-armed power. 

While alarmed aides and al¬ 
lies worried that Trump was the 
angriest he’d ever been, the pres¬ 
ident saw conspiracies in the chal¬ 
lenges facing his administration 
and hinted at more chaos. And 
as Trump’s party was rocked by 
upheaval on Capitol Hill, White 
House staffers explored whether 
he has the legal authority to fire 
the men leading the investigation 
into his administration and, as un¬ 
derscored by the seizure of docu¬ 
ments from his private lawyer, his 
business and personal life. 

Trump pushed back Thursday 
on reports of disarray, insisted 
he did not consider firing special 
counsel Robert Mueller in Decem¬ 
ber. The president denied a report 
in The New York Times, saying: 
“If I wanted to fire Robert Mueller 
in December, as reported by the 
Failing New York Times, I would 
have fired him. Just more Fake 
News from a biased newspaper!” 

The Times reported that in early 
December, Trump was furious 
over reports about a new round 
of subpoenas from Muller’s office 
and told advisers the investigation 
needed to be ended. 

On Wednesday, Trump tweeted, 
“Much of the bad blood with Rus¬ 
sia is caused by the Fake & Cor¬ 
rupt Russia Investigation, headed 
up by the all Democrat loyalists, 
or people that worked for Obama. 
Mueller is most conflicted of all 
(except Rosenstein who signed 
FISA & Comey letter). No Collu¬ 
sion, so they go crazy!” 

That message followed an¬ 
other provocative tweet, in which 
Trump laced into Russia for sup¬ 
porting Syrian President Bashar 
Assad, whose government is ac¬ 


cused of launching an apparent 
chemical attack Saturday on its 
own people. Disregarding his own 
insistence that he would never tip 
his hand to mihtary strategy, he 
seemed to suggest that he would 
launch airstrikes. 

The president’s renewed anger 
at special counsel Robert Mueller 
and Deputy Attorney General Rob 
Rosenstein was prompted by the 
FBI raid on his longtime person¬ 
al attorney Michael Cohen, who 
acknowledged paying $130,000 
to Daniels, a porn actress, to buy 
her silence about an alleged affair 
with Trump. Trump has warned 
that an investigation into his busi¬ 
ness would cross “a red line” and 
could lead him to fire Mueller. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders made 
clear Wednesday that Trump was 
wary of investigatory overreach, 
saying, “He has a very deep con¬ 
cern about the direction that the 
special counsel and other investi¬ 
gations have taken.” 

Although the president declared 
that his White House was “calm 
and calculated,” aides said deci¬ 
sions happen fast and with even 
less warning than usual when 
Trump feels backed into a corner. 
Trump has continued to seethe 
about Attorney General Jeff Ses¬ 
sions recusing himself from the 
Russia probe. And a number of 
those close to Trump say they 
worry about his reaction—and the 
West Wing’s lack of planning — to 
yet another storm on the horizon: 
the release of former FBI Direc¬ 
tor James Comey’s new book. The 
advertisements for the interviews 
have begun blanketing cable news, 
leading Trump to angrily surmise 
that Comey was “going to he” and 
try to “make money” by tarnish¬ 
ing the president’s reputation, 
according to two people familiar 
with the president’s thinking but 
not authorized to speak publicly 
about private discussions. The 
January pubhcation of Michael 
Wolff’s “Fire & Fury” caught the 
White House off guard, and the 
critiques leveled by former chief 
strategist Steve Bannon and other 
ex-officials left Trump enraged. 
Although Comey’s book comes as 
no surprise, the White House as 
of Wednesday had no formal plan 


to respond to it, instead likely opt¬ 
ing to let the Republican National 
Committee and outside surrogates 
handle most of the pushback. 

Trump’s decision to fire Comey 
was the product of weeks of dis¬ 
cussion among his senior-most 
staff. A similar debate is unlikely 
to play out over the potential dis¬ 
missal of Mueller or Rosenstein 
— not least in part because those 
deliberations became a subject of 


Mueller’s investigation of poten¬ 
tial obstruction of justice. 

But Trump, too, has grown more 
comfortable making decisions 
without seeking his staff’s coun¬ 
sel. That’s what happened when 
he fired national security adviser 
H.R. McMaster and Secretary 
of State Rex Tillerson. Although 
both decisions had been expected. 
Trump acted first and left it to his 
staff to pick up the pieces. 


While a number of allies be¬ 
lieve Trump’s talk on Mueller and 
Rosenstein was largely venting, 
they acknowledged that Trump is 
increasingly unpredictable. White 
House lawyers have been consid¬ 
ering Trump’s authority to cir¬ 
cumvent Department of Justice 
regulations and unilaterally fire 
Mueller. Trump could also direct 
Rosenstein or a potential succes¬ 
sor to take action against Mueller. 


Scalise says he won’t run against McCarthy to succeed Paul Ryan 


CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — It was the race that 
wasn’t. 

House M^ority Whip Steve Scalise on 
Thursday threw his support behind House 
Majority Leader Kevin McCarthy to suc¬ 
ceed Speaker Paul D. Ryan as the House 
GOP leader. 


“I’ve never run against Kevin, and 
wouldn’t run against Kevin,” the Louisi¬ 
ana Republican said on Fox News Thurs¬ 
day morning. 

There is some wiggle room for Scalise, 
because it assumes McCarthy runs for the 
slot. If McCarthy opted not to run for the 
position, Scalise would be a natural person 


to run. 

Ryan, who announced on Wednesday 
he would not seek re-election but would 
stay through the current term, including 
as speaker, said at his own press confer¬ 
ence Thursday morning that Scalise had 
endorsed McCarthy. 

Ryan said that Scalise said this morning 


that after the election McCarthy should be 
the one to replace him. 

“It shows you we have an intact leader¬ 
ship team,” he said. 

Ryan said he’s talked to a lot of members 
who think it’s in House Republicans’ “best 
interest” to keep the current leadership 
team through the end of the year. 
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Bombing survivors spur prosthetics upgrades 


Artificial limb technology advances by 
‘leaps and bounds’ since Boston attack 


By Philip Marcelo 

Associated Press 



BOSTON — In the five years 
since the Boston Marathon 
bombing, medical science has 
made promising advances in am¬ 
putations and artificial limbs, in 
part because of lessons learned 
from the victims and research 
dollars made available as a re¬ 
sult of the attack. 

Some of the 17 people who 
lost limbs in the April 15, 2013, 
bombing could, like many other 
amputees, benefit from these 
developments, since many are 
coming to a crossroads in their 
treatment. 

A number still struggle with 
pain, and others may be look¬ 
ing to replace their prostheses, 
which are approaching the end 
of their useful life. 

“The collective experience 
in the aftermath of the Boston 
Marathon bombing was a very 
positive one in the medical com¬ 
munity because there was a lot 
of crosstalk between military 
and civilian surgeons,” said Dr. 
Benjamin Potter, chief of ortho¬ 
pedics at Walter Reed National 
Military Medical Center in 
Maryland, where three survi¬ 
vors were treated and doctors 
are attempting some of the cut¬ 
ting-edge procedures. 

“That exchange and that dia¬ 
logue has been one of the silver 
linings to have come out of this, 
in that we’re hopefully better 
educated and better prepared for 
the next one.” 

Among other places where re¬ 
search is taking place is Boston, 
where doctors are working to 
combine an improved amputation 
method with more sophisticated 
artificial limbs so that amputees 
can one day use their brains to 
control their prostheses. 

The project grew out of les¬ 


sons learned by Boston doctors 
treating victims of the marathon 
attack. It was also made possible 
by $200,000 in seed funding from 
the Gillian Reny Stepping Strong 
Center for Trauma Innovation, a 
foundation launched by the fam¬ 
ily of a bombing survivor treated 
at Brigham & Women’s Hospital. 

“One of the things the bomb¬ 
ings crystallized for me was 
the need to improve amputa¬ 
tions,” said Dr. Matthew Carty, 
a Brigham & Women’s surgeon 
who is developing the new am¬ 
putation technique. “We’ve made 
amazing advances in prosthetics 
technology — really by leaps and 
bounds — but the way we do am¬ 
putations hasn’t kept up to speed 
with the capabilities that exist 
now.” 

The new lower-leg amputation 
technique, which has so far been 
done on seven people, preserves 
tendons normally severed during 
an amputation. Tendons connect 
muscles to bone and are neces¬ 
sary to move one’s limbs. 

The hope is that researchers 
at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology can then develop 
technology that will translate 
brain signals into movement of 
an artificial leg. Amputees might 
one day even be able to per¬ 
ceive sensations through their 
prostheses. 

“We’re systematically rede¬ 
signing the body along with 
synthetics in order to maximize 
communication between the 
body and the machine,” said 
Hugh Herr, co-director of the 
Center for Extreme Bionics at 
MIT and a partner with Carty 
on the project. “It’s remarkably 
exciting.” 

While the fruits of that work 
may be years in the future, 
marathon survivors might also 
benefit from other encouraging 


developments. 

One procedure involves direct¬ 
ly connecting artificial limbs to 
bones using titanium implants. 
These bone-anchored prostheses 
have been placed on hundreds of 
patients in other countries, but it 
wasn’t until 2015 that the use of 
the devices was allowed in the 
U.S. 

Roughly 50 such operations 
have been done in this country, 
including 16 at Walter Reed, ac¬ 
cording to Potter. 

Brigham & Women’s is also 
among the U.S. hospitals seeking 
to do the nation’s first successful 
leg transplant. The surgical feat 
has been accomplished in only a 
few countries, including Spain 
and Canada. 

Bombing survivor Marc Fu- 
carile, who was the last to be 
released from the hospital, said 


he is intrigued by the new ad¬ 
vances, even if he isn’t in a rush 
to go under the knife again any¬ 
time soon. 

The 39-year-old from the Bos¬ 
ton area lost his right leg in the 
blast, and his badly maimed left 
leg causes him unceasing pain. 
He fears another amputation 
might be his only option. 

The artificial limbs that Fu- 
carile and other survivors were 
fitted with generally last five to 
seven years, so the patients will 
have to decide on the right tech¬ 
nology for the next phase of their 
lives. 

“Sometimes the top-of-the-line 
Porsche isn’t always practical,” 
said Paolo Bonato, who oversees 
research on artificial limbs at 
Spaulding Rehabilitation Hos¬ 
pital in Boston, where many of 
the victims were treated. “It 
might be more sensible to have a 
Honda.” 

Rarely seen on civilians five 
years ago, the prostheses used 
by many survivors have micro¬ 


processors and sensors that au¬ 
tomatically adjust the limb and 
allow for more natural move¬ 
ments. They are now more com¬ 
mon, but they can cost anywhere 
from about $15,000 to more than 
$100,000, said Spaulding’s Dr. 
David Crandell. 

For some amputees, insur¬ 
ance often isn’t enough to cover 
the costs. The Boston victims, 
though, received payouts from 
a compensation fund, and some 
have launched fundraising ef¬ 
forts or found other ways to cover 
their costly devices. 

Fucarile, whose carbon fiber 
and titanium leg was initially de¬ 
veloped to help wounded soldiers 
return to battle, said his prosthe¬ 
sis is no luxury. 

“If you’re an insurance com¬ 
pany, look at the long-term effect 
and what you’re saving,” he said. 
“If I didn’t have my prosthetic 
leg. I’d probably be overweight, 
have heart disease, be closer to 
diabetes and probably be more 
depressed.” 


If I didn’t 
have my 
prosthetic 
leg, I’d 
probably be 
overweight, 
have heart 
disease, 
be closer 
to diabetes 
and 

probably 
be more 
depressed. ^ 

Marc Fucarile 

Boston Marathon 
bombing survivor 



Fucarile carries his racing handcycle to a road while preparing to train in F 
Mass., for this year’s Boston Marathon. 
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Mo. governor: 
Report of affair 
is 'witch hunt' 



J.B. Forbes, St. Louis Post-Dispatch/AP 


Missouri Gov. Eric Greitens speaks at a news conference 
Wednesday about allegations related to his extramarital affair with 
his hairdresser, in Jefferson City, Mo. 


By David A. Lieb 

AND Summer Ballentine 
Associated Press 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. — Mis¬ 
souri Gov. Eric Greitens calls it an 
“entirely consensual relationship.” 
But the woman with whom he has 
acknowledged having an affair 
says Greitens spanked, slapped, 
grabbed and shoved her during a 
series of sexual encounters that at 
times left her crying and afraid. 

The woman’s graphic testimony 
was revealed in a report released 
Wednesday by a special Missouri 
legislative committee that now is 
expanding its mission to recom¬ 
mend whether lawmakers should 
begin impeachment proceedings 
against the Republican governor. 

Some prominent politicians—in¬ 
cluding Republican state Attorney 
General Josh Hawley and Demo¬ 
cratic U.S. Sen. Claire McCaskill, 
whom Hawley is challenging — are 
calling on Greitens to immediately 


resign. 

But Greitens is vowing to re¬ 
main in office and prove his inno¬ 
cence against mounting allegations 
that he denounced as “lies and 
falsehoods.” 

Greitens, 44, is to go to trial May 
14 in St. Louis on a felony indict¬ 
ment of invasion of privacy for al¬ 
legedly taking and transmitting a 
nonconsensual photo of the woman 
while she was partially nude. Sepa¬ 
rately, the special House committee 
is to recommend after the legisla¬ 
tive session ends May 18 whether to 
pursue impeachment. Legislative 
leaders said they will call a special 
session. 

The legislative report was signed 
by all five Republicans and two 
Democrats on the committee. It 
describes the woman’s testimony 
as credible and notes that Greitens 
has so far declined to testify or pro¬ 
vide documents to the panel. 

The woman told the committee 
Greitens took a photo of her after 


manipulating her into a compro¬ 
mising position during an unwant¬ 
ed sexual encounter in his home 
and told her “everyone will know 
what a little whore you are” if she 
told anyone about him. 

Greitens has refused to directly 
answer media questions about 
whether he took the photo, but he 
has steadfastly denied any criminal 
wrongdoing. 

“This is a political witch hunt,” 
Greitens told reporters Wednesday, 
invoking one of President Donald 
Trump’s favored criticisms of un¬ 
wanted investigations. He later 
added: “This is exactly like what’s 
happening with the witch hunts in 
Washington, D.C.” 


Republican House Speaker Todd 
Richardson called the woman’s tes¬ 
timony “beyond disturbing” and 
defended the integrity of the inves¬ 
tigation. He said: “Let me be very 
clear about this: This is not a witch 
hunt, and the committee had no po¬ 
litical agenda.” 

Greitens, a Rhodes Scholar and 
former Navy SEAL officer who was 
once considered a rising GOP star, 
first acknowledged having an ex¬ 
tramarital affair on Jan. 10, when 
St. Louis TV station KMOV ran a 
story revealing that the woman’s 
ex-husband had released a secret 
audio recording of a 2015 conversa¬ 
tion in which she told him about the 
photo Greitens took at his home. 


Secretary of State pick pledges to boost department 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Secretary of State nominee Mike POmpeo leaves a meeting Monday on Capitol Hill in Washington. 
Pompeo addressed senators in hearing on Thursday. 


By Josh Lederman 
AND Matthew Lee 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Mike Pom¬ 
peo, the congressman-turned-CIA 
director who’s now been chosen 
to be secretary of state, promised 
Thursday to make the State De¬ 
partment as central to national se¬ 
curity decisions as the intelligence 
agency. 

In a separate issue that’s rel¬ 
evant to international diplomacy as 
well as President Donald Trump’s 
presidency, he confirmed he’s 
been interviewed by special coun¬ 
sel Robert Mueller in the federal 
probe of Russian interference in 
the 2016 U.S. election. He wouldn’t 
talk about what he might have told 
investigators. 

In his Senate confirmation hear¬ 
ing, Pompeo drew a sharp contrast 
with his ousted predecessor, Rex 
Tillerson. He lamented the “de¬ 
moralizing” vacancies at the top 
echelons of the State Department 
that became a notorious hallmark 
of Tillerson’s tenure and said he 
planned to fill those vacancies, 
asking the Senate’s help to get 
nominees confirmed. 

He cast his close connection to 
Trump as an advantage that would 
help him restore the significance 
of die State Department. 

“My relationship with President 
Trump is due to one thing: we’ve 
demonstrated value to him at the 
CIA. So, in turn, he has come to 
rely on us,” Pompeo said. 

Questioned by the committee’s 
top Democrat, Pompeo also said 
publicly for the first time that he’s 
been questioned by Mueller, who 


is investigating potential ties be¬ 
tween Russia and Trump’s 2016 
campaign, as well as possible ob¬ 
struction of justice issues. Pompeo 
said Mueller’s team requested an 
interview, although he declined to 
answer questions about the con¬ 
tents of his interview. 

Pompeo’s remarks before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee were the first chance for 
lawmakers and the public to hear 
directly from the former Kansas 
congressman about his approach 


to diplomacy and the role of the 
State Department, should he be 
confirmed to lead it. 

Pompeo’s views on global issues 
are well known — he was ques¬ 
tioned extensively by senators for 
his confirmation to run the CIA 
— but Democratic senators have 
raised questions about his fitness 
to be top diplomat, given his hawk¬ 
ish views and past comments about 
minorities. 

An avowed opponent of the Iran 
nuclear deal, Pompeo said he’d 


work immediately if confirmed to 
“fix” the agreement that Trump 
has threatened to abandon if it’s not 
strengthened. 

Pompeo wouldn’t say explicitly 
if he’d advocate a withdrawal if 
there’s no fix by Trump’s May 12 
deadline, suggesting there could 
be an extension if significant prog¬ 
ress was being made by then. 

Still, he affirmed that he won’t 
support staying in over the long 
term unless more restrictions are 
placed on Tehran. 


GOP preps 
response 
to ex-FBI 
chief’s book 

By John Wagner 

The Washington Post 

In advance of a publicity tour 
by James Comey to promote his 
new book, the Republican Na¬ 
tional Committee is preparing a 
widespread campaign to under¬ 
cut his credibility, including a 
new website that dubs the former 
FBI director as “Lyin’ Comey.” 

The website, maintained by the 
Republican National Commit¬ 
tee, prominently features quotes 
from Democrats highly critical 
of Comey before his firing by 
Trump nearly a year ago as the 
president grew agitated by the 
Russia probe. 

RNC officials say their effort 
will also include digital ads, a 
“war room” to monitor Comey’s 
television appearances, a rapid 
response team to rebut his claims 
in real time and coordination 
of Trump surrogates to fan out 
across other TV programs. 

The broadside against Comey 
comes as he is set to begin a media 
tour to tout his memoir, “A Higher 
Loyalty,” which is expected to be 
brutally critical of Trump. 

In advance of the book’s release 
on Tuesday, Comey is scheduled 
to appear in an interview airing 
Sunday night with ABC News’ 
George Stephanopoulos. A teaser 
for the interview says Comey com¬ 
pares Trump to a “mob boss.” 

“James B. Comey’s publicity 
tour is a self-serving attempt to 
make money and rehabilitate his 
own image,” RNC chairwoman 
Ronna McDaniel said in a state¬ 
ment. “If Comey wants the spot¬ 
light back on him, we’ll make sure 
the American people understand 
why he has no one but himself 
to blame for his complete lack of 
credibility.” 

Trump’s firing of Comey set 
off a chain of events that have 
endangered Trump’s presiden¬ 
cy. The Justice Department ap¬ 
pointed Robert S. Mueller III as 
special counsel to probe Russian 
interference in the 2016 election 
— and possible collusion with the 
Trump campaign — in the after- 
math of the firing. 

Comey was a registered Re¬ 
publican for most of his adult life, 
although he has said he no longer 
is. He was appointed U.S. attorney 
for the Southern District of New 
York and deputy attorney general 
by President George W. Bush; he 
was appointed FBI director by 
President Barack Obama. 

With the Mueller probe escalat¬ 
ing — including the FBI raid this 
week of Trump’s personal law¬ 
yer’s home and office — Comey’s 
media appearances could pose a 
mqjor public relations challenge 
for the White House. 

Following Sunday’s interview, 
Comey has numerous other book¬ 
ings, including news programs 
as well as appearances with CBS 
late-night host Stephen Colbert 
and the ladies of “The View.” 
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Anchorage voters 
US's first to reject 
bathroom bill 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Teachers walk arm-in-arm with students and parents into Tuscano Elementary School as they stage a 
“walk-in” for higher pay and school funding Wednesday in Phoenix. 

Ariz. teachers demanding 
raise demonstrate at schools 


By Melissa Daniels 
Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Thousands of 
Arizona teachers wearing red 
shirts and carrying signs protest¬ 
ed outside more than a thousand 
schools Wednesday, demanding 
higher salaries and better school 
funding. 

The “walk-ins” were held be¬ 
fore classes and were organized 
by a grass-roots movement push¬ 
ing for a 20 percent raise and more 
than $1 billion in new education 
funding. Arizona’s demonstration 
is part of a wave of educators in 
Republican-m^ority states de¬ 
manding higher pay. West Vir¬ 
ginia teachers were the first to 
go on strike and won a 5 percent 
raise. Oklahoma’s two largest 
school districts have been closed 
for nearly two weeks because of 


a teacher strike and Kentucky 
educators called in sick to protest 
pension reform. 

Wednesday’s walk-ins were 
held at 1,112 schools spanning 130 
districts in Arizona, according to 
Arizona Educators United. The 
state Department of Education 
says that Arizona has 1,700 tra¬ 
ditional public schools and more 
than 500 charter schools. 

Outside Pueblo Elementary 
School in Scottsdale, Ariz., doz¬ 
ens of red-clad teachers, students 
and parents gathered. 

“I really feel very strongly that 
public education is ground zero 
right now in our fight for democ¬ 
racy,” said Karen Gifford, whose 
child attends Pueblo Elementary. 
“I know too many teachers who 
work second and third jobs just to 
support their families.” 


Arizona teachers are among 
the lowest paid in the nation. Ac¬ 
cording to the federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Arizona elemen¬ 
tary teachers earned a median 
wage of $43,280 in 2017 and high 
school teachers $46,470, the 3rd 
and 6th lowest in the nation, re¬ 
spectively. Adjusted for local cost 
of living, federal figures show el¬ 
ementary teachers actually rank 
49th in earnings and high school 
teachers 48th. 

Stephanie Perry, 36, a single 
mother of two who is a special 
education teacher at Tuscano El¬ 
ementary School in Phoenix, said 
she makes $36,000 annually and 
lives with her parents. 

“I’m not the only one here 
struggling at this school,” she told 
fellow teachers during the protest 
outside the school. 


By Mark Thiessen 
Associated Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska — Vot¬ 
ers in Alaska’s largest city are 
on track to becoming the first 
in the US. to defeat a so-called 
bathroom bill in a referendum 
that asked them to require people 
using public bathrooms and lock¬ 
er rooms consistent with their 
gender at birth. 

The initiative asked Anchor¬ 
age’s voters to repeal an ordinance 
passed in 2015 that prevented dis¬ 
crimination based on sexual ori¬ 
entation and added a clause that 
would have prevented transgen¬ 
der people from using bathrooms 
and locker rooms corresponding 
to their gender identities. 

Voting by mail and in person 
ended on April 3 and the repeal 
effort was losing 53 percent to 47 
percent as of Monday, with near¬ 
ly 78,000 votes counted and only 
several hundred to be counted 
when tallying ends on Friday. 
Supporters of the referendum 
have conceded defeat and oppo¬ 
nents are claiming victory. 

Among those celebrating was 
Lillian Lennon, who was 14 when 
her parents sent her from Alaska 
to Utah for residential therapy, 
where conversion therapy was 
practiced and the transgender 
teen was placed in a boy’s dorm. 

“I was forced to go by pronouns 
and a name I didn’t identify with, 
and was regularly harassed and 
bullied for who I was and simply 
not being able to be known as my¬ 
self,” she said. 

Lennon took the semester off 


from the University of Alaska An¬ 
chorage to campaign against the 
initiative, and said her parents 
spoke out against it. 

“I wasn’t able to live my life 
fully, and I absolutely would not 
want anyone under any circum¬ 
stances to have to go through what 
I had to go through,” Lennon said. 

After the result’s final tally 
emerges and it is certified next 
week. Anchorage will hold the 
distinction of being the first US. 
voting jurisdiction to defeat such 
an effort in a stand-alone bal¬ 
lot measure, said Alex Morash, 
spokesman for the National 
LGBTQ Task Force Action Fund. 

The issue of transgender bath¬ 
room access moved into the na¬ 
tional spotlight in 2015, after the 
Houston City Council adopted a 
nondiscrimination ordinance that 
included protections for transgen¬ 
der people using restrooms based 
on gender identity. 

Opponents of the ordinance 
gathered enough signatures for a 
repeal referendum, then mounted 
a campaign using the slogan “No 
Men in Women’s Bathrooms.” By 
a margin of 61 percent to 39 per¬ 
cent, the anti-bias ordinance was 
repealed. 

The Anchorage proposition was 
filed by Jim and Kim Minnery 
and their group, Alaska Family 
Action. 

While conceding defeat, Jim 
Minnery said “we’re encouraged 
that 47 percent of the people in 
Anchorage didn’t buy into the $1 
million infusion that the outside 
LGBT activist groups poured into 
the city.” 


Accusers confront Bill Cosby in court, and they aren’t holding back 


By Michael R. Sisak 

Associated Press 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. — Women who say 
comedian Bill Cosby knocked them out 
with intoxicants and sexually assaulted 
them decades ago are finally getting a 
chance to confront him — and they aren’t 
holding back. 

Janice Baker-Kinney will return to the 
witness stand on Thursday after punctu¬ 
ating her first two hours of testimony at 
Cosby’s sexual assault retrial in suburban 
Philadelphia with a firm declaration: “I 
was raped.” 

One woman testifying on Wednesday 
pointedly called Cosby a “serial rapist,” 
while another choked back tears as she 
asked him, “You remember, don’t you, Mr. 
Cosby?” 

The charged rhetoric irritated Cosby’s 
lawyers, who lost three bids for a mistrial, 
as prosecutors built a case that the man 
once revered as “America’s Dad” was one 
of Hollywood’s biggest predators long be¬ 
fore he met Andrea Constand, the chief ac¬ 
cuser in his retrial. 

A Cosby spokeswoman dismissed the 


women’s testimony as “prosecution by 
distraction.” 

And as Cosby headed into the court¬ 
house Thursday, his spokesman, Andrew 
Wyatt, called them the “supporting cast” 
to Constand. 

“These women proved that they were 
here to back up their sister — they got their 
sister’s back,” he said. 

Asked how Cosby was holding up, Wyatt 
said, “Mr. Cosby’s great.” 

Baker-Kinney has been unflappable 
under cross-examination, calling out Cosby 
lawyer Tom Mesereau for rolling his eyes 
at her and chiding the veteran defense at¬ 
torney after she said he attempted to twist 
what she said about being assaulted. 

She also turned back his attempts to dent 
her credibility, freely admitting that she 
experimented with LSD and other drugs 
in her youth and had a long bout with alco¬ 
holism. She denied using drugs during the 
time she said Cosby assaulted her, other 
than the pills she said he gave her. 

“It still takes me everything within my 
being to say the words, ‘I was raped,”’ 
Baker-Kinney testified. 

Now well into middle age, the accusers 


spoke of entering Cosby’s orbit as star- 
struck young women seeking career help 
or, in Baker-Kinney’s case, simply looking 
for a fun time. 

All of them testified they wound up un¬ 
conscious from the pills or alcohol Cosby 
gave them, unable to say no or resist as he 
had his way with them. 

Baker-Kinney, then 24, 
was a Reno, Nev, casino 
bartender when she says 
Cosby gave her pills she 
suspected to be quaalu- 
des and had sex with her 
in 1982. 

Chelan Lasha, sobbing 
uncontrollably as she 
testified, told jurors that 
she got to know Cosby 
through a family connection as a 17-year- 
old aspiring model and actress in 198k 

Lasha said Cosby gave her a little, blue 
pill he described as an antihistamine to help 
her get over a cold, along with two shots of 
amaretto “to help break up the cough.” 

The combination immobilized her and 
rendered her unable to speak. Cosby then 
assaulted her, touching her breast and rub¬ 


bing himself against her leg, Lasha said. 

Asked what was going through her mind, 
Lasha testified, “Dr. Huxtable wouldn’t do 
this. Why are you doing this to me? You’re 
supposed to help me be successful.” 

Turning to Cosby, she made the re¬ 
mark that suggested he remembered the 
encounter. 

Cosby, who portrayed 
kindly Dr. Cliff Huxtable 
on his hit TV com¬ 
edy “The Cosby Show,” 
turned away and smiled 
slightly. 

Lasha, Baker-Kinney 
and Heidi Thomas, who 
told jurors “I want to 
see a serial rapist con¬ 
victed,” are among five 
additional accusers who prosecutors plan 
to call before Constand testifies about the 
suspected 2004 assault that led to Cosby’s 
only criminal charges. 

The Associated Press does not typically 
identify people who say they are victims of 
sexual assault unless they grant permis¬ 
sion, which Constand and the other women 
have done. 
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Instruments from the traditional to the modem are on display at 
Musikmesse, the music trade fair in Frankfurt, Germany. Here, a 
musician plays the accordion for visitors. 


A young visitor to the Musikmesse tries her hand at a keyboard Wednesday. In Hall 10 there is a section 
called "Discovering Music,” where youngsters can try a variety of instmments. 


German music fair is a place to play 






yHT 




Above: Musicians jam at 
the Musikmesse. 
The instmment in 
the center is called 
a hangar. It offers 
7 tunable playing 
surfaces to the player, 
who in this case is 
percussionist 
Tony Liotta. 

Right: Framed by 
flutes, a visitor to the 
Musikmesse tries a 
Japanese model by 
Miyazawa. 



By Michael Abrams 

Stars and Stripes 

For those who are interested in 
music or play an instrument or 
are looking to buy one, the Musik¬ 
messe in Frankfurt is just about 
the center of the universe. 

Billed as one of the largest 
music trade fairs, it is expected to 
draw some 50,000 visitors to the 
fairgrounds in this central Ger¬ 
man city. 

The main attraction is all the 
musical instruments you can 
imagine. From tiny piccolos to the 
largest saxophone in the world 
that can be played by one per¬ 
son, they all can be found here. 
Pianos, keyboards, woodwinds, 
brass, guitars, violins, cellos and 
percussion instruments can be 
seen and tried. 

Looking for a new trumpet? 
Just bring your mouthpiece with 
you and blow away. 

Want to introduce your kids to 
music? In Hall 10 there is a sec¬ 
tion called “Discovering Music,” 
where youngsters can test a vari¬ 
ety of instruments. 

For fans of electric guitars, 
check out the “World of Vintage 


Guitars,” where the history of 
Fender guitars is on display. 

Another fun feature at Musik¬ 
messe is live music. On stages 
throughout the fairgrounds you 
can catch a variety of concerts, 
from quiet acoustic sets to guitar- 
shredding heavy metal. 

If all the walking and music 
makes you hungry, check out the 
bevy of food trucks set up be¬ 
tween the exposition halls. 

The Musikmesse runs through 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
at the fairgrounds (Messe) in 
Frankfurt. Tickets can be bought 
online for 15 euros ($19) at musik. 
messefrankfurt.com. If you live 
in an area serviced by the local 
RMV public transportation com¬ 
pany — which includes Wies¬ 
baden — you can travel free with 
the ticket. 

A family ticket for two adults 
and up to three children, which 
costs 30 euros, can be bought at 
the box office only. 

abrams.mike@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripes_photog 



The Hoefner Verytin Greenline is made with maple, spruce and walnut 
with a wax finish. In the background is a vintage H500/5 bass. 
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Flexing 

atnso 





Right: Bodybuilder Jens shows 
his muscles Thursday at FI BO, 
the world’s largest fitness trade 
show, in Cologne, Germany. 

Above left, A female bodybuilder 
i waits for customers at a booth at 
the trade show. 

Left: A FIBO visitor rides a 
fitness bicycle with a virtual 
reality helmet. 

Photos by Martin Meissner/AP 



CONTRIBUTING TO READINESS 


US AG Bivirta Family and MWR would like to fhank all of our volunt€«n. We afsprocfate your selfless 
dedicatton and support of the mission ki promoting a confident, strong and ready Army. 


On behalf of the United States Army and USAG Bavaria, 
thank Ybu for Making a Difference. 

For nwFV iriliormatlon on wlunteeflng wtttil ni the USAQ Bivarii Community, contact our Volynteef Coordlnatcir at DSIf 476-1797, OV 09E&1-S^2797. 
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Watchdog says ex-spy was 
poisoned by nerve agent 



Ronald Zak/AP 


Say ‘Ahh' 

A keeper looks in the mouth of a South American sea lion during 
feeding at the Schoenbrunn zoo on a sunny day in Vienna, Austria. 


China denies Xi remarks 
aimed at settling dispute 


Associated Press 

BEIJING — China’s govern¬ 
ment on Thursday denied Presi¬ 
dent Xi Jinping’s promise of 
market-opening measures this 
week was aimed at settling a tar¬ 
iff dispute with Washington and 
said negotiations are impossible 
under “unilateral coercion” by 
the United States. 

A commerce ministry spokes¬ 
man, Gao Feng, complained 
US. President Donald Trump’s 
government has “shown no sin¬ 
cerity,” according to the official 
Xinhua News Agency. Gao said 
the two sides have yet to start 
negotiations. 

Gao repeated complaints that 
Trump acted improperly when 
he responded to Beijing’s protest 
over his plan to raise tariffs on 
$50 billion of Chinese goods by 
saying he might add another $100 
billion of imports to the list. 

“Under unilateral coercion, it 
is impossible for the Chinese side 
to conduct any negotiations,” Gao 


was paraphrased as saying. 

Trump’s proposed tariff hike 
was a response to complaints Bei¬ 
jing steals or pressures foreign 
companies to hand over technol¬ 
ogy. China has responded with its 
own $50 billion list of US. goods 
for retaliation if Washington goes 
ahead with the increase. 

Gao denied Xi was making an 
overture to Washington when 
he announced plans in a speech 
Tuesday to cut import duties on 
autos, ease restrictions on foreign 
ownership in China’s auto indus¬ 
try and make other market-open¬ 
ing changes. 

Share prices of global automak¬ 
ers rose on investor hopes their 
China operations, while some 
economists said the positive tone 
of Xi’s comments might provide a 
basis for talks with Washington. 

“The measures to increase 
opening announced by China are 
a mgjor decision to open to the out¬ 
side and have nothing to do with 
Chinese-US. trade frictions,” Gao 
was paraphrased as saying. 


By Jill Lawless 

AND DaNICA KiRKA 
Associated Press 

LONDON — The international 
chemical weapons watchdog on 
Thursday confirmed Britain’s 
finding that a former Russian spy 
and his daughter were poisoned 
with a nerve agent, as Russia con¬ 
tinued to deny suggestions that it 
was behind the attack. 

Investigators from the Or¬ 
ganization for the Prohibition 
of Chemical Weapons, a Nobel 
Peace Prize-winning group, said 
the nerve agent was “of high pu¬ 
rity.” Britain says that means 
only a state with a sophisticated 
laboratory could have manufac¬ 
tured it. 

The watchdog’s report does not 
say who was responsible for the 
attack, since that was outside the 
scope of its mission. The OPCW’s 
job was to identify the poison, not 
to trace its origins. 

Britain blames Russia for the 
March 4 poisoning of Sergei Skri- 
pal, 66, and his daughter Yulia 
in the English city of Salisbury. 
Russia denies involvement, say¬ 
ing Britain hasn’t provided any 


evidence for its assertion. 

In a published summary of its 
findings, the OPCW did not name 
Novichok, the type of nerve agent 
previously cited by British Prime 
Minister Theresa May. But it 
confirmed “the findings of the 
United Kingdom relating to the 
identity of the toxic chemical that 
was used in Salisbury.” It said the 
name and structure of the toxin 
were included in the full classified 
report, distributed to 192 member 
states of the organization. 

The Novichok class of nerve 
agents was developed in the So¬ 
viet Union toward the end of the 
Cold War, and Britain says it has 
evidence Russia has continued to 
manufacture Novichok agents in 
the last decade. Russia says the 
nerve agent could easily have 
been manufactured in another 
country. 

The OPCW report said the 
nerve agent used on the Skripals 
was “of high purity.” The purity 
makes it hard to tell when the 
agent was manufactured, since 
without impurities it does not de¬ 
grade over time. 

Britain says scientific analysis 
of the poison is only one of the 


factors that has led it to blame 
Russia. 

Others include intelligence that 
Russia has made nerve agents 
and studied how to use them for 
assassinations, and the view of 
Russian President Vladimir Pu¬ 
tin’s government that traitors are 
legitimate targets. 

But the UK. does not possess 
a sample of Novichok from a 
Russian lab to compare with the 
Salisbury samples. 

Georgy Kalamanov, Russia’s 
deputy minister of industry and 
trade, told the Interfax news 
agency Thursday it’s impossible 
to pinpoint the agent’s origin and 
reaffirmed Moscow’s demand 
for a probe that would involve 
Russia. 

The findings come after Yulia 
Skripal rejected Russian Em¬ 
bassy assistance as she recovers 
at an undisclosed location. Yulia, 
33, was released from the hospi¬ 
tal this week, but her father’s re¬ 
covery is taking longer. 

The poisoning dispute has led 
to severe tensions between Rus¬ 
sia and the West, and to the ex¬ 
pulsions of hundreds of diplomats 
between them. 


US Embassy in Cambodia warns of bomb plot 


Associated Press 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia — The US. Embas¬ 
sy in Cambodia has issued a security alert over an 
alleged plot to set off a bomb during the country’s 
New Year holiday, which runs Thursday through 
Monday. 

The alert advises US. personnel to exercise cau¬ 
tion around Wat Phnom, a temple in Phnom Penh 
said by Cambodian officials and media to be the 
target of a plot by the Khmer National Liberation 
Front, an overseas anti-government group. 

Prime Minister Hun Sen on Tuesday publicly 
warned of the alleged plot, saying strengthened se¬ 
curity measures would ensure safety. 

The alert was posted on the embassy’s website 


and social media outlets. “Exercise caution in areas 
with large crowds. If you see an unattended object, 
leave the area immediately. Monitor local media for 
updates. Be aware of your surroundings,” it said. 

Embassies for the US. and other Western nations 
tend to err on the side of caution in issuing such 
warnings. 

Cambodia’s Interior Ministry and a pro-govern¬ 
ment newspaper released details of the alleged plot. 
They said the town of Siem Reap, the site of the fa¬ 
mous Angkor temple complex, was also a target. 

The website of the independent Phnom Penh Post 
newspaper quoted Sam Serey, the Denmark-based 
head of the Khmer National Liberation Front, as de¬ 
nying the alleged bomb plot. 
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UK opens Persian Gulf 
military base in Bahrain 



What appears to be a bucket of tiger teeth offered for sale on a 
Facebook page. 

Facebook puts ads 
on pages illegally 
selling animal parts 


By Michael Biesecker 
AND Michael Liedtke 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Facebook 
is displaying advertisements for 
well-known American corpora¬ 
tions along with content from 
group pages operated by overseas 
wildlife traffickers illegally sell¬ 
ing the body parts of threatened 
animals, including elephant ivory, 
rhino horn and tiger teeth. 

In a secret complaint filed with 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, wildlife preser¬ 
vation advocates allege that 
Facebook’s failure to stop illicit 
traders from using its service for 
illegal activity violates the social 
network’s responsibilities as a 
publicly traded company. 

In a statement Tuesday, Face- 
book said its community stan¬ 
dards forbid the sale of wildlife, 
endangered species or their 
parts. The company said it re¬ 
moves groups engaging in illegal 
conduct when it’s identified. 

Facebook CEO Mark Zucker- 
berg testified Tuesday on Capitol 
Hill. Asked about wildlife traffick¬ 
ing and other illegal activity hap¬ 
pening on Facebook, he said the 
company could do a better job. 

By the end of the year. Face- 
book plans to have more than 
20,000 people monitoring the site 
for inappropriate content. 

“Over time, we’re going to shift 
increasingly to a method where 
more of this content is flagged 
up front by AI (artificial intelli¬ 
gence) tools we develop,” Zucker- 
berg said. 

The complaint, a copy of which 
was provided to The Associated 
Press, initially was filed in August 
on behalf of an undercover infor¬ 
mant represented by the National 
Whistleblower Center, a nonprofit 
legal advocacy group. The identi¬ 
ty of the informant, who recorded 
video of face-to-face meetings 
with wildlife traffickers set up 
over Facebook, has been kept con¬ 
fidential out of safety concerns. 

The SEC declined to comment 
Monday on whether the whistle¬ 
blower complaint triggered an in¬ 
vestigation of the company. 


“Facebook is not an innocent 
bystander to these crimes,” said 
Stephen Kohn, executive direc¬ 
tor of the National Whistleblower 
Center. “Facebook sold advertise¬ 
ments on the very pages the ille¬ 
gal ivory was being marketed.” 

Facebook said Tuesday that it 
stopped displaying paid adver¬ 
tisements inside group pages 
last year. However, the wildlife 
advocates provided screenshots 
showing what appear to be corpo¬ 
rate ads showing up on individual 
news feeds along with illicit posts 
hawking jewelry carved from el¬ 
ephant ivory — if the individual 
has joined the private groups. 

“Our community standards do 
not allow for poaching, the sale of 
wildlife, endangered species or 
their parts, and we immediately 
remove this material as soon as 
we are aware. We have many sys¬ 
tems in place to prevent the sale 
of illegal goods, and do not allow 
ads around the sale of endan¬ 
gered animals,” Facebook said in 
a statement. “We are saddened to 
hear these reports and are inves¬ 
tigating this issue.” 

Facebook is one of 20 technol¬ 
ogy companies that last month 
joined the Global Coalition to End 
Wildlife Trafficking Online, which 
was organized by Google and the 
World Wildlife Fund. Weeks after 
the March 7 announcement, an 
AP reporter was able to see scores 
of internationally banned wildlife 
products for sale in public and pri¬ 
vate Facebook groups, most based 
in Southeast Asia. 

Among the items available 
were belts made from what ap¬ 
peared to be the fur of Bengal 
tigers, a critically endangered 
species, with only about 2,500 
still living in the wild. Also ad¬ 
vertised were horns from black 
rhinos, a species heavily targeted 
by poachers, with little more than 
5,000 still roaming Africa. 

Negotiations over price and 
delivery are often initiated by 
Facebook Messenger. Instagram 
and WhatsApp, two social media 
platforms also owned by Face- 
book, are also sometimes used by 
traffickers. 


By Malar Harb 
Associated Press 

MANAMA, Bahrain — Britain 
opened its first permanent mili¬ 
tary base in the Middle East in 
more than four decades on Thurs¬ 
day in the Persian Gulf country 
of Bahrain, giving the U.K. an 
expansive presence along key in¬ 
ternational shipping routes. 

The UK Naval Support Facility 
can house up to about 500 Royal 
Navy personnel, including sailors, 
soldiers and airmen, in a region 
where maritime security ensures 
oil shipments and goods make it 
from Asia to Europe. British offi¬ 
cials have described it as the first 
permanent British base east of 
the Suez Canal since 1971. 

“The aim of the Royal Navy 
being out here anyway is to en¬ 
hance and ensure the maritime 
security in the region, and wheth¬ 
er or not that’s law and order on 
the high seas, countering piracy, 
countering terrorism, making 
sure that the high seas are all safe 
for the free-flow of commerce, 
the free flow of trade to be able 


to take place,” said Commodore 
Steve Dainton, U.K. Maritime 
Component Commander. 

Bahrain, located off the coast of 
Saudi Arabia and just west of its 
rival Iran, also plays host to the 
US. Navy’s 5th Fleet. Tense en¬ 
counters have occurred between 
US. and Iranian naval forces in 
the Persian Gulf, though military 
officials say provocations of US. 
navy ships in recent months have 
halted. 

The new British hub makes it 
easier for the Royal Navy to con¬ 
duct longer-term deployments in 
the Persian Gulf and will offer 
engineering and logistical sup¬ 
port for ships. The facility in¬ 
cludes sleeping accommodations, 
sport facilities and recreational 
areas for troops. 

“It offers us a much better 
base than we’ve had before, a 
much more permanent presence 
and a real infrastructure for our 
people who are working and op¬ 
erating here all the time,” said 
Commander of the Joint Forces 
Command of the U.K. Gen. Chris 
Deverell. 


The port would also be able to 
service mine sweepers and air¬ 
craft carriers, though carriers 
like the HMS Queen Elizabeth 
will not be able to dock there be¬ 
cause the water is too shallow. 

Bahrain’s Crown Prince 
Salman bin Hamad Al Khalifa 
and the Duke of York, Prince An¬ 
drew, were on hand for the cer¬ 
emony in Salman Port. 

The British first established the 
HMS Juffair base in 1935 in Bah¬ 
rain, but the US. took over the 
base after the small, island nation 
gained its independence from the 
British Empire in 1971. 

The re-establishment of the 
British base was announced in 
late 2014 and construction started 
nearly a year later. The name was 
changed to UK Naval Support Fa¬ 
cility on Thursday. 

Bahrain, led by a Sunni monar¬ 
chy, was rocked by Arab Spring- 
inspired protests in 2011 by its 
Shiite majority and others aimed 
at demanding more political free¬ 
doms from the ruling Al Khalifa 
family. 
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Mummified monkey 
found in old store 


||i| ly MINNEAPOLIS 
I w 1 — Workers renovat¬ 
ing the old Dayton’s department 
store in downtown Minneapolis 
discovered a mystery: the mum¬ 
mified remains of a monkey. 

A spokeswoman for The Day¬ 
ton’s Project, an office, retail and 
restaurant complex going into 
the century-old building, said 
workers found the carcass in an 
air duct on the seventh floor last 
week. 

Old Minneapolis, a historic site, 
posted a photo of the monkey on 
its Facebook page and solicited 
answers. 

Alan Freed, one of the site’s 
co-administrators, said the likely 
solution came from a poster who 
said a longtime Dayton’s employ¬ 
ee told him a monkey had escaped 
from an eighth-floor pet store into 
the air conditioning ductwork in 
the 1960s. 

Police seek women who 
took cardboard ad 


WT SOUTH BURLINGTON 
W I —Police in Vermont are 
looking for two women shown on 
airport video surveillance remov¬ 
ing a life-sized cardboard cutout 
advertisement of a restaurant 
owner. 

Police said the women had just 
gotten off an inbound flight at 
Burlington International Airport 
and took the sign on their way out 
the night of March 23. 

The display sign of the owner of 
Leunig’s Bistro in Burlington was 
standing in the baggage claim 
area. 

Police said the advertisement 
has “significant monetary value.” 

Robbery suspect trying 
to impress Taylor Swift 


ANSONIA—Police said 
I a Connecticut man with 
a crush on singer Taylor Swift 
robbed a bank then went to the 
pop star’s Rhode Island mansion 
where he threw cash over a fence 
in an attempt to impress her. 

Bruce Rowley, 26, of Derby is 
charged with robbing an Ansonia 
bank on April 4. 

Police say “it seemed he wanted 
to propose” to Swift, so he drove 
about 60 miles to Westerly, R.I., 
and started throwing some of the 
roughly $1,600 he’s charged with 
stealing over Swift’s fence. 

Rowley was pursued by Rhode 
Island State Police back to Con¬ 
necticut, where he was arrested. 
That’s where he allegedly told po¬ 
lice about his plan. 


Statue of Jack Daniel’s 
founder stolen off porch 


n/IA WRENTHAM — A 
I w life-sized statue of the 

founder of the Jack Daniel’s whis¬ 
key brand was stolen off the front 
porch of a Massachusetts home. 

Police say the plastic statue dis¬ 
appeared from a home in Wren- 
tham last week. 

The department said on Face- 
book that the statue has senti¬ 
mental value to the owners and 
they simply want it returned. 

Jack Daniel founded his famed 


THE CENSUS 

100 


The approximate number of geese believed killed by lightning in a recent storm in Idaho Falls. KIFI- 
TV reported that about 50 geese were found dead in a parking lot and another 60 were found dead 
on the roof of Yellowstone Warehouse. John Keyes, a meteorologist at the National Weather Service in 
Pocatello, told the Idaho State Journal that the area saw lightning and hail as large as golf balls that day. 
Conservation Officer Jacob Berl said it’s likely that the geese were hit by lightning as they were flying. 




Remembering fallen workers 

Washington State Department of Transportation personnel set up 60 orange construction barrels on the east Capitol campus lawn in 
Olympia, Wash., to remember each of the WSDOT workers who have been kiiled on the job since 1950. The display is in conjunction with 
this week’s National Work Zone Awareness Week. 


whiskey distillery in the 1800s in 
Lynchburg, Tenn. 

Dog’s barking helps 
owner escape fire 

||i| p FAIRFIELD — A 
I w I b rescue dog is being 
hailed as a hero for helping her 
owner escape a fire in Maine. 

A Fairfield man said the 3- 
year-old tan-and-white pit bull 
named Sabrina was persistent in 
barking and nibbling at his cloth¬ 
ing to wake him up 
Mitchell MacArthur Jr., 28, 
told the Morning Sentinel that he 
opened a door to find his home 
filled with smoke. They couldn’t 
escape through the living room 
because ammunition was going 
off, so they slipped outside 
through the kitchen. 

Rare wildflower 
no longer endangered 

^ Mk DEATH VALLEY NA- 
TIONAL PARK —Fed¬ 
eral officials said a rare desert 
wildflower that only grows in 
Death Valley National Park is no 


longer endangered. 

The U.S. Department of the 
Interior said the Eureka Valley 
evening primrose is no longer in 
need of protection. 

The large flower with white 
petals and green leaves can be 
spotted on the sandy desert floor 
of the Eureka Valley area on the 
California side of the enormous 
park. 

The primrose has adapted to 
life in one of the hottest places on 
Earth by blooming at night and 
taking advantage of pollinators 
such as moths that avoid the heat 
of day. 

Nude man jogs through 
city’s streets 

IWI BALTIMORE — 
ITI With Baltimore tem¬ 
peratures hovering around 40 
degrees Fahrenheit, a naked jog¬ 
ger may have pruned, but he cer¬ 
tainly proved to be no prude. 

The Baltimore Sun reported 
that the sight of the naked man 
jogging through downtown Bal¬ 
timore jolted commuters during 
Monday’s morning rush hour. In 


addition to clothes, the man es¬ 
chewed shoes as he slowly trotted 
past a hospital and a courthouse. 

Witnesses reported the man 
didn’t seem lost or confused. 

Baltimore police spokeswoman 
Detective Nicole Monroe said of¬ 
ficers drove up the street in re¬ 
sponse to several 911 calls, but 
the man had disappeared, evad¬ 
ing an indecent-exposure charge. 

Woman offers to trade 
car for candy wafers 

||i| A REVERE — A Florida 
lwl^% woman really loves 
Necco Wafers, the colorful candies 
made by a Revere-based company 
that is at risk of shutting down. 

The Boston Globe reported 
Katie Samuels, 23, reached out to 
candy wholesaler Candystore.com 
to offer her 2003 Honda Accord 
for all of their stock. 

Samuels has childhood memo¬ 
ries of pretending the candies 
were communion at her grand¬ 
mother’s home. 

In March, Necco announced 
that 395 workers could be laid 
off if the company does not find a 


buyer. 

Necco, which has produced the 
candies since 1847, said sales have 
jumped since the Globe first re¬ 
ported their financial troubles. 

Educator suspected of 
teaching while drunk 

I A MAYNARD — Authori- 
Mr\ ties charged a 49-year- 
old man suspected of teaching 
while drunk at a high school in 
northeast Iowa. 

Court records said Daniel Re- 
isner of Sumner is charged with 
public intoxication. Court records 
don’t list the name of an attorney 
who could comment for Reisner. 

An officer sent Monday to the 
West Central Community School 
District school in Maynard said 
Reisner smelled of alcohol, had 
bloodshot and watery eyes and 
failed field sobriety tests. Court 
records said Reisner’s breath test 
at the Fayette County Jail showed 
his blood alcohol level was over 
the legal limit to drive. 

The district superintendent says 
Reisner has been suspended. 

From wire reports 
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Zuckerberg: Regs Inevitable' for social media 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 
AND Barbara Ortutay 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Facebook 
CEO Mark Zuckerberg acknowl¬ 
edged that regulation of social 
media companies is “inevitable” 
and disclosed that his own per¬ 
sonal information has been com¬ 
promised by malicious outsiders. 
But after two days of congressio¬ 
nal testimony, what seemed clear 
was how little Congress seems to 
know about Facebook, much less 
what to do about it. 

House lawmakers aggressively 
questioned Zuckerberg Wednes¬ 
day on user data, privacy settings 
and whether the company is biased 
against conservatives. As they did 
in the Senate a day earlier, both 
Republicans and Democrats sug¬ 
gested regulation might be need¬ 
ed, but there was no consensus 
and few specifics about what that 
might look like — or even what the 
biggest problems are. 

New Jersey Rep. Frank Pallone, 
the top Democrat on the House 
Energy and Commerce Commit¬ 
tee and a 30-year veteran of the 
House, said at the beginning of the 
hearing that he plans to work on 
legislation but is pessimistic that 
Congress will pass anything. 

“I’ve just seen it over and over 
again—that we have the hearings. 







Jose Luis Magana/AP 

Facebook CEO Mark Zuckerberg 
testifies before the House 
Energy and Commerce 
Committee on Wednesday. 

and nothing happens,” he said. 

For Zuckerberg, who often 
found himself explaining what 
his company does in rudimenta¬ 
ry terms to lawmakers twice his 
age, the hearings could be con¬ 
sidered a win: Facebook shares 
rose more than 1 percent after 
climbing 4.5 percent on Monday. 
And his company regained more 
than $25 billion in market value 
it had lost since it was revealed in 
March that Cambridge Analyti- 
ca, a data-mining firm affiliated 
with Donald Trump’s presiden¬ 
tial campaign, gathered personal 
information from 87 million users 
to try to influence elections. 

Still, Facebook’s stock remains 


10 percent below where it stood 
before the scandal, a decline that 
has wiped out about $50 billion in 
shareholder wealth. 

Zuckerberg agreed to the hear¬ 
ings as pressure mounted over 
the Cambridge Analytica scandal 
and the company’s own admis¬ 
sion last year that it had been 
compromised by Russians trying 
to influence the 2016 election. 

Zuckerberg told the Senate on 
Tuesday that the company has 
been working with Mueller in his 
Russia probe and apologized over 
and over again for the company’s 
handling of data privacy. 

House lawmakers were a bit 
tougher on Zuckerberg than their 
colleagues in the Senate, many of 
whom seemed confused by the 
company and what it does. Some 
of the House members cut him off 
in questioning, trying to make the 
most of their four minutes. 

Zuckerberg mostly held his 
composure, repeating many of the 
same well-rehearsed answers: He 
is sorry for the company’s mis¬ 
takes. He is working on artificial 
intelligence technology to weed 
out hate speech and ensure that 
they don’t block people for the 
wrong reasons. People own their 
own data, as far as he sees it. 

Some of the lawmakers talked 
to Zuckerberg, 33, as they would 
their children or grandchildren 


and were occasionally befud¬ 
dled by the complexities of his 
company. 

By the close of Wednesday’s 
hearing, Zuckerberg had spent 
roughly 10 out of the previous 24 
hours testifying before Congress. 

On regulation, Zuckerberg said 
he was open to it. 

“The internet is growing in 
importance around the world in 
people’s lives, and I think that it is 
inevitable that there will need to 
be some regulation,” he said. 

Still, he said, lawmakers need 
to be careful, noting that new 
rules or laws could hurt smaller 
businesses. 

Committee Chairman Greg 
Walden said the committee will 
look at what could be done. 

“While Facebook has cer¬ 
tainly grown, I worry it has not 
matured,” Walden, R-Ore., told 
Zuckerberg. “I think it is time to 
ask whether Facebook may have 
moved too fast and broken too 
many things.” 

Many questions focused on 
Cambridge Analytica, which 
gathered data several years ago 
through a personality quiz cre¬ 
ated by an academic researcher. 
The app vacuumed up not just the 
data of the people who took it, but 
also — thanks to Facebook’s loose 
restrictions — data from their 
friends, too, including details that 


they hadn’t intended to share pub¬ 
licly. Cambridge Analytica then 
obtained the data and was said 
to have used it to try to influence 
elections around the world. 

Zuckerberg said at the House 
hearing that his own Facebook 
data was part of that sweep. He 
told the Senate that Facebook had 
been led to believe Cambridge 
Analytica had deleted the user 
data it had harvested and that 
had been “clearly a mistake.” He 
assured senators the company 
would have handled the situation 
differently today. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 13).$1.2644 

Dollar buys (April 13).€0.7909 

British pound (April 13).$1.46 

Japanese yen (April 13).104.00 

South Korean won (April 13).1,042.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.4195 

Canada (Dollar).1.2612 

China (Yuan) 6 2893 

Denmark (Krone).6.0500 

Egypt (Pound).17.6944 

Euro.$1.2307/0.8126 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8496 

Hungary (Forint).253.16 

Israel (Shekel) 3 5107 

Japan (Yen) 107 38 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3000 

Norway (Krone).7.7973 

Philippines (Peso).52.06 

Poland (Zloty) 3 39 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7502 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3129 

South Korea (Won).1,070.95 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9639 

Thailand (Baht).31.20 

Turkey (New Lira).4.0893 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Federal funds market rate.1.69 

3-month bill.1.73 

30-year bond.3.03 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 


Diesel 

$3,332 
-0.1 cents 


No change No change 
$3,319 $3,153* 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


No change I 
$3,279 
No change 


MARKET WATCH 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of April 14-20 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Russell 

2000 


-25.27 

7,069.03 


3.27 

1,546.70 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 


FRIDAY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


FRIDAY IN EUROPE 


SATURDAY IN THE PACIFIC 
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new sounds 
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Movies 

Are you new to the MCU? 

Catch up on the Marvel Universe 
before ‘Avengers: Infinity War’ 
with this 7-filni crash course 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 

Olloclip kit makes iPhone photo-taking simple 



Dreamstime/TNS 


Your wine preference might run as deep as your DMA. 

DNA testing now promising 
to reveal wine disposition 


By Brendan Coffey 
Tribune News Service 

G enetic testing is all the 
rage these days. Some 
tests can reveal seri¬ 
ous health scenarios, 
such as if you’re predisposed to 
cancer or Alzheimer’s disease. 
Other tests purport to tell you how 
much Neanderthal DNA is still in 
your bloodstream. But can genetic 
screening also tell if you’re predis¬ 
posed to cabernet? 

A group of doctors-turned-en- 
trepreneurs started a company 
called Vinome to answer this ques¬ 
tion. Vinome, based in Healds- 
burg, Calif, is one of a handful of 
startups applying DNA analysis 
to discover what you’ll like and 
dislike in food and drink. Consum¬ 
ers who sign up for Vinome fill 
out a survey inquiring into their 
general food and wine preferenc¬ 
es, and mail in a saliva sample to 
Vinome’s genetic testing firm. 

A few weeks later, Vinome pro¬ 
vides a picture-filled report with 
catchy turns of phrase about what 
your DNA says you’ll enjoy. Maybe 
you didn’t know that you were a 
“Jam Dunk” — someone who likes 
rich, jammy wines — or a “Bing is 
King,” whose palate appreciates 
cherry and earthy fiavors, or one 
of another six baskets. The reports 
finish with a brief rundown of the 
genes and their small variants, 
called alleles, that infiuence how 
different people perceive tastes. 
For instance, the SCNNID gene 


with the CC allele indicates a 
person likely can tolerate higher 
alcohol without as much of a 
burning sensation than others do. 
Translation: You’ll probably enjoy 
a big California zinfandel that’s 
upward of 15 percent alcohol. 

The company opened for busi¬ 
ness in August and has sold 1,800 
wine preference tests at $110 
apiece, signing up 500 people for 
its wine club. 

Ron A. Andrews, Vinome’s CEO 
and cofounder, says the company 
heads conducted trials with 500 
people and identified 10,000 pieces 
of genetic data that affect taste 
perception. They trimmed that 
down to 19 genes and alleles by 
choosing ones that had appeared 
in multiple past scientific studies 
and then compared them with how 
trial participants answered 100 
food and wine questions: Do you 
like your coffee black? Do you love 
compote with your cheese? From 
all this data, they created eight 
wine fiavor profiles with help from 
consulting winemakers. 

Current customers answer just 
12 questions and an algorithm 
crunches the answers and gene 
data. 

This is likely just the start. 
Vinome has patented its method 
of using genetic preferences for 
anything involving smell and 
taste, says Andrews. Expect to see 
kits for beer, cocktails and maybe 
for perfume to attract the mate 
you want. 


ON THE COVER: Kacey Musgraves’ latest album is “Golden Hour.” 

Drew Gurian, Invision/AP 



By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


T he limited-edition olloclip Filmer’s Kit 
for iPhone (iPhone 8/7 or 8 Plus/7 Plus) 
helps iPhoneographers expand their 
abilities to capture images and videos. 
The ultra-portable kit has all the basics 
and essentials you’ll need. A core lens set has 
a fisheye, super-wide and a macro 15X lens, 
and an active lens set with an ultra-wide and 
telephoto lenses. You also get a pivot 
mobile video grip with 225-degree 
articulation. 

All this comes in a really nice 
hard case, made with a compres¬ 
sion molded shell with die-cut 
EVA foam padding on the inside. 

This keeps everything in place 
and is perfect for storage and 
travel. 

Now that you know what comes 
with this awesome, easy-to-use 
kit, using it is simple for every¬ 
one from beginners to the most 
advanced iPhoneographers and 
videographers. 

The company says it is com¬ 
mitted to finding new and 
exciting ways to make inspiring 
videos and photos fun and easy 
to capture on your mobile device. 

I’ve previously used many olloclip 
devices, and after using the Filmer’s 
Kit, olloclip remains true to its words. 

A bracket is included to attach each lens to 
your smartphone scratch-free. When using the 
grip, any smartphone 4 to 5.5 inches in size 
will work in the universal clamp, and will not 
scratch or damage your phone. 

Some details on the lenses: the fisheye has 
a nearly 180-degree view; super wide is an 
advanced four-element lens with just over 
120-degree field-of-view; the macro has a 15X 
magnification; the ultra wide has a 155-degree 
view; and the telephoto is a 2X optical zoom. 

While they all worked to perfection. I’m a 
person who likes a shallow depth of field, and 
the telephoto was great at achieving that effect, 
making it my instant favorite. But they all are 
special and a great addition to the iPhone’s built- 
in camera lens. 

The Filmer’s kit is a limited edition, with only 
2,000 made and only available at Apple retail 
locations for $199.95 
Online: olloclip.com 


The Thinium Technologies ReCHARGE 
Plus 2.0 cordless phone charger is the perfect 
companion for iPhone photographers or anyone 
who powers through the smartphone’s built-in 
battery quickly. 

The ultra-thin (5.3-by-2.5-by-0.5 inches) 
ReCHARGE Plus 2.0 has a cord-free design. 

It even has built-in retractable folding prongs 
for connecting it to any standard electrical wall 


The olloclip Rimer’s 
Kit for iPhone lens set 
comes with a variety 
of lenses, as well as 
a video grip and a 
protective case. 


plug for charging the battery. 

Inside is a 3,000 mAh battery, but what makes 
the battery stand out is its patented design with 
interchangeable adapters (micro and type-C), 
making the power source compatible for Apple 
iOS and Android users. 

Charging can be done while you’re docked 
just to the battery (which can also be used while 
talking on the smartphone) or while docked 
to the battery and connected to wall power for 
charging both simultaneously. 

Online: thinium.com; $69.99, available in 
black or camo 


The Soul X-SHOCK earbuds are a solid ad¬ 
dition to the growing category of true wireless 
earbuds. There’s not even a wire connecting 
each ear. 

You might fear they’ll fall out of your ear. 
However, their ergonomic design helps them 
stay in place. I tried them while fiying, mowing 
my lawn and taking a short bike ride, all with 
success. 

The Bluetooth wireless noise-isolating sound 
works well, the buds send a good amount of bass 
to each ear, and the battery life seemed endless. 

There’s a 3,000 mAh battery in the case, good 
for 18 charges before the pocket-sized case 
needs a charge. The case also has a USB port for 
charging other devices, and stores the weather¬ 
proof earbuds when not in use. 

Online: soulelectronics.com; $149.99 


ITUNES MOVIES IBOOKS 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending April 5: 

1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

3. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 

Florida Georgia Line 

4. "Call Out My Name," The Weeknd 

5. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

6. "Be Careful," Card! B 

7. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

8. "Never Be the Same," Camila 
Cabello 

9. "Zombie," Bad Wolves 

10. "You Make It Easy," Jason Aldean 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending April 10: 

1. "Nice For What," Drake 

2. "God's Plan," Drake 

3. "Call Out My Name," The Weeknd 

4. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

5. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

6. "X," Nicky Jam 

7. "Freaky Friday" (feat. Chris Brown), 
Lil Dicky 

8. "SADI", XXXTENTACION 

9. "IDGAF," Dua Lipa 

10. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending April 8: 

1. "Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle" 

2. "Star Wars: The Last Jedi" 

3. "The Shape of 
Water" 

4. "The Post" 

5. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

7. "Pitch Perfect 3" 

8. "The Florida 
Project" 

9. "Thor: Ragn- 
arok" 

10. "Father 
Figures" 


The top 10 books on Apple's charts 
for the week ending April 8: 

1. "The Disappeared," C. J. Box 

2. "Ready Player One," Ernest Cline 

3. "Luckiest Girl Alive," Jessica Knoll 

4. "Red Alert," James Patterson & 
Marshall Karp 

5. "The Great Alone," Kristin Hannah 

6. "I've Got My Eyes on You," Mary 
Higgins Clark 

7. "Little Fires Everywhere," Celeste Ng 

8. "Harvesting the Heart," Jodi Picoult 

9. Family Tree, Susan Wiggs 

10. "Accidental Heroes," Danielle Steel 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending April 8: 

1. Heads Upl 

2. Minecraft 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. iSchedule 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. NBA2K18 

8. Geometry Dash 

9. LightX 

10. Scribblenauts Remix 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Warner Bros, photos 


The Rock (Dwayne Johnson, upper right) must battle mutant creatures, 
including an enormous crocodile and a huge flying wolf, in “Rampage,” a 
movie that invents a plot for the video game of the same name. 



Rampage gives Rock another city to save 


If only (fictional) evil corporations would 
stop tinkering with DNA! But if they 
didn’t, audiences thirsty for mediocre 
but explosion-filled pseudo-sci-fi action 
flicks would miss out. “Rampage,” this 
week’s biggest movie release, is for 
fans of The Rock and “the monsters 
eat Manhattan” pulp films. This time, 
though, the big beasts are drawn to 
Chicago, where The Rock (Dwayne 
Johnson) must assemble a team of 
hot scientists (including Naomie Harris) 


to figure out how to stop them. One 
cute new plot wrinkle is that one of the 
huge, dangerous critters is The Rock’s 
buddy, George the gorilla. George and 
The Rock — okay, in the movie, his 
name is Davis — work together to 
corral the others. Much carnage, and 
muscly heroics, no doubt ensue. 

So, if you’re in the mood for a big, 
dumb-but-enjoyable action movie, look 
no further. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 


2 

‘Far Cry 5’ finds danger 
in American cult leader 

Previous editions of the Far Cry video game 
sent players globe-trotting to exotic locations. 
This one goes no farther 
than Montana, where 
self-styled prophet 
Joseph Seed leads a 
heavily armed millen¬ 
nial cult. Players who 
enjoyed the franchise’s 
previous iterations should 
love this one as well, 
with its lush landscapes and varied missions. 
• Full review on Page 26. 


3 

‘Fear the Walking Dead’ 
gains an old friend 

“Walking Dead” fans have had double the 
postapocalyptic fun for three seasons now. 

As “Fear the Walking Dead” premieres its 
fourth season, the show jumps forward in 
time and the scene changes from Baja, Calif., 
to Texas. “Walking Dead” character Morgan 
Jones (Lennie James) joins the cast in the 
franchise’s first crossover. The time jump is 
likely also a ploy to reassure potential new 
viewers that a somewhat fresh start awaits. 
And, of course, lots of zombie mayhem. 

• Season 4 of ‘Fear the Walking Dead’ 
premieres Monday on AFN-Spectrum. 


4 

Cardi B goes with the 
flow on new album 

Cardi B wasn’t a household name before her 
smash hit song “Bodak 
Yellow.” What a differ¬ 
ence a year makes. The 
Bronx-born rapper, who just 
announced her pregnancy 
last weekend on “Saturday 
Night Live” via a form-fitting 
dress, now has 21 million Instagram followers 
and a new album, “Invasion of Privacy.” 

• See Cardi B perform on ‘SNL at tinyurl. 
com/y8737gn3. 

• ‘Invasion of Privacy’ review on Page 38. 
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‘Iron Man’ (2008) 

Jon Favreau’s film defines the 
MCU aesthetic in surprisingly 
short order. Iron Man is 
introduced, and the idea of the 
Avengers is properly teased out. 






WHO'S WHO? 

Get to know Marvel Cinematic Universe in 7 films 


By Daniel W. Drezner ■ Special to The Washington Post 


M y daughter was a toddler when “Iron Man” kicked off the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe. Until recently, she had demonstrated little to no interest in su¬ 
perheroes. But next month, “Avengers: Infinity War” comes out, and she is 
VERY EXCITED about it. 

As a fan of the franchise, I too am excited by this development. The thing is, my 
daughter has not watched many of the previous MCU films. AMC Theaters plans to 
show a marathon of these films before “Infinity War,” but at this point we are at 18 
films. That’s a heck of a commitment. Say what you will about the DC Universe, but 
they got to “Justice League” after less than a handful of films. Not even my darling, 
obsessive-compulsive daughter is keen to participate in an 18-film marathon. 

As a parent, I am excited at the prospect of a common interest with my daughter. But 
this gives rise to an interesting question: What are the fewest number of MCU films 
to watch to understand “Infinity War”? Some are obvious; no one needs to watch “The 
Incredible Hulk.” Other films might be really good, but aren’t essential to understand¬ 
ing characters or plotlines. 

I have reduced the number of necessary films to watch from 18 to seven. Note that 
these films are not necessarily the best ones in the MCU; indeed, I have omitted some 
of my favorites. My criteria was whether a newbie, after watching these films, would be 
properly introduced to as many characters as possible and to key plot points to explain 
the current state of the MCU. 

Here are the necessary films to watch, in order. 




‘Captain America: 
Civil War’ ,2016) 

This film contains the best battle 
sequence in the entire franchise, 
but for our purposes, that is 
merely a bonus. Without watching 
any other films, “Civil War” 
introduces the newbie viewer to 
Ant-Man, Spider-Man and Black 
Panther, thereby eliminating 
those films as required viewing. 
Equally important, it gives a 
rough guide to the status of the 
Earth-bound Avengers for the 
start of “Infinity War.” 




‘Thor’ ( 2011 ) 

Kenneth Branagh’s film 
introduces us to Thor and his 
brother, Loki, and we get a cameo 
of Jeremy Renner’s Hawkeye 
to boot. This is probably the 
worst film on this list, but there’s 
simply no way to understand 
later films without getting some 
sense of the backstory between 
Thor and Loki. 




‘The Avengers’ ( 2012 ) 

I would wager that Joss Whedon’s film is the best of the entire 
MCU. The film’s ability to juggle six different protagonists is 
impressive, and it works as an effective team-building exercise. 
This film tells Captain America’s backstory in less than a 
minute, making it unnecessary to watch that film. Plus, Thanos 
is introduced, and I hear he’s going to be an important part of 
“Infinity War.” 




‘Guardians of the 

Galaxy’ (2014) 

James Gunn’s film introduces 
us to the space-bound members 
of the MCU. We see Thanos 
continue his scheming. Also: 

We are Groot. 


‘Avengers: Age 

of Ultron’ (2015) 

It’s not Whedon’s greatest film, 
but it’s necessary to watch to 
understand that Thor and the 
Hulk are going off the grid. It 
introduces the Avengers 2.0, 
with Vision and Scarlet Witch. 
And if you haven’t seen “Captain 
America: The Winter Soldier,” 
it offers a decent introduction to 
the Falcon. 


‘Thor: Ragnarok’ 

(2017) 

One of the funniest of the MCU 
films, it’s necessary to know 
what Thor and the Hulk are up 
to while “Civil War” is going 
on. An added bonus is that you 
meet Doctor Strange, thereby 
eliminating the need to watch 
that film. 

Photos courtesy of Marvel 
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A genetic experiment goes haywire, ' 
turning a gorilla and other beasts into 
giant, angry mutants in “Rampage,” , 
starring Dmyne Johnson. 


‘Rampage' is big, dumb fun 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

D wayne Johnson has become a genre unto himself. Throw 
the hulking former WWE star into any extreme situation 
—jungle-based video game, diesel-fueled car stuntery, 
beach crimes, fighting an earthquake, starring across 
from Kevin Hart — and it just works. So pairing Johnson with a 
giant albino gorilla in the video-game adaptation “Rampage” feels 
right. The tagline reads “big meets bigger,” and that’s about all 
you need to know. Johnson, who usually dwarfs his co-stars, this 
time gets to feel small. It’s big all right — big, dumb fun. 

Directed by Brad Peyton (“San Andreas,” “Journey 2: The 
Mysterious Island”), “Rampage” expands the narrative of the 
retro game, which involved a giant gorilla, wolf and crocodile 
crunching skyscrapers into dust. In this iteration, writers Ryan 
Engle, Carlton Cuse, Ryan J. Condal and Adam Sztykiel have an¬ 
thropomorphized the gorilla, who is now named George (played 
by motion-capture actor Jason Liles), the best friend of Davis 
Okoye (Johnson), a primatologist with a background in the Army 
Special Forces and anti-poaching activism, naturally. He runs the 
wildlife sanctuary in San Diego, where George makes his home. 

When a spacecraft carrying research samples from a shady 
corporate gene-editing experiment explodes in the atmosphere — 
Marley Shelton appears in this delightfully bonkers riff on “Ahen,” 
with a giant space rat — scattering its tainted shrapnel across the 
U.S., George, a wolf and a crocodile are infected with the stuff It 
causes them to grow to an enormous size, act out aggressively and 


take on the genetic qualities of other animals, like rapid cell regen¬ 
eration, or exploding porcupine quills, or, you know, flying. 

Hoping to save his friend, Davis links up with a disgraced 
genetic scientist, Kate (Naomie Harris), and barges right into 
the middle of the operation to take down these monsters that are 
threatening to level Chicago, Godzilla-style. 

This is a B-movie monster flick starring quite possibly the big¬ 
gest movie star (or at least the most profitable) in the world, and 
“Rampage” knows exactly what it is. It doesn’t try to be anything 
other than that. It has a decidedly 1990s feel, self-aware, quippy, 
loaded with archetypes. 

The script smashes through rapid-fire character introductions, 
each bigger and broader than the last. Malin Akerman and Jake 
Lacy are a pair of hilarious villains, the sneeringly evil sibhng 
corporate bigwigs. But it’s Jeffrey Dean Morgan, in fine fettle, who 
does as much structural damage as the monsters do, chewing the 
scenery as a swaggering cowboy of a government agent, replete 
with pearl-handled pistol on his hip. He relishes every sweet, honey- 
accented line dehvery, but even he is upstaged by the SuperCroc, 
who makes possibly the most memorable entrance of the year. 

All these characters make for a movie that never slows down, 
but among all the mayhem, Johnson is completely lost. He doesn’t 
get a chance to truly show his comedy chops or acting skill, and 
his character is the least developed. 

As a stupefyingly silly throwback monster movie, “Rampage” 
romps, but as a Johnson vehicle, sadly, it flops. 

“Rampage” is rated PG-13 for sequences of violence, action and destruction, 
brief language and crude gestures. Running time: 107 minutes. 


‘Truth or Dare’ a standard-issue supernatural thriller 


By John DeFore 

The Hollywood Reporter 

G iven all the nutty concepts film¬ 
makers have hatched in order 
to pass evil curses from one 
unfortunate character to another 
— really, if I watch that video tape I’ll 
die?! — it’s kind of a marvel we haven’t yet 
seen big-screen millennials play the game 
inspiring Jeff Wadlow’s “Truth or Dare”: a 
childish diversion that only gets dangerous 
if participants are drunk or mean enough 
to raise the stakes, or if an ancient demon 
is the one calling the shots. 

Lucy Hale (“Pretty Little Liars”) stars 
as Olivia, whose destiny as Final Girl is 
cemented in an opening scene that shows 
just what a saint she is: She is going to 
spend spring break of her senior year 
doing volunteer work with Habitat for 
Humanity, and the only way BEE Markie 
(Violett Beane) can convince her to ditch 
that for Tijuana hedonism is by promising 
that she and their four closest friends will 
all do two weeks of house-building in the 
summer in exchange for her presence. 

The generic sextet (just diverse enough 
to fend off criticism, but heavy on the 
hunky white bros) has the usual dumb fun 
in Mexico, but on their last night they get 
into trouble. A stranger convinces them to 
come party out in an abandoned Catholic 
mission, gets them playing truth or dare, 
then admits he has just trapped them in 



Blumhouse 


A game among friends turns deadly in 
“Truth or Dare,” starring Lucy Hale. 

some strange curse before hustling off into 
the darkness. 

Nobody thinks anything of it until 
they’re back on campus having potent hal¬ 
lucinations: One after the other, each will 
see visions of friends or strangers whose 
faces distort slightly, jack-o’-lantern-style, 
before demanding they choose to tell the 
truth or perform a dare. Or, if they do 
neither, die. 

After quickly establishing that enforced 
truth-telling isn’t the easy way out — much 


will be made of the secret love Olivia has 
for Markie’s boyfriend Lucas (Tyler Posey, 
“Teen Wolf”) — and that, in any event, 
there’s a secret rule forcing at least one 
out of three turns to result in a dare, the 
movie starts dishing out the supernatural 
demands. 

One early round shows promise: A girl 
who drinks too much is made to walk 
around on a rooftop until she’s finished a 
bottle of vodka, and her friends have an 
exciting time preparing for her inevitable 
fall. But that’s the biggest surprise in this 
unimaginative script. Early on in the game, 
a viewer who’s hardly a scholar of the genre 
started idly guessing the twists to come: 
Five out of five predictions came to pass, 
including the revelation the movie builds up 
as its mind-blowing surprise. 

As the friends inch closer to figuring out 
how they got trapped in this curse and how 
they might escape, the movie not only fails 
to represent the peak of the young Blum¬ 
house shingle’s output (“Get Out” is not its 
only inventive film), but gets silly in ways 
that we’ve seen on screen for decades. 

The only reason viewers won’t guess what 
happens in the final scene is that we aren’t 
producers hungry for a sequel: Laying the 
groundwork for “Truth or Dare 2” re¬ 
quires some seriously muddy logic. 

“truth or Dare” is rated PG-ls for violence and 

disturbing content, alcohol abuse, some sexuality, 
language and thematic material. Running time: 99 
minutes. 


Hamm heads 
murky spy 
film ‘Beirut’ 

By Stephen Whitty 

New York Daily News 

f f V ^ eirut” is a spy story. 

• • But what’s its mis- 

■ sion? 

Set on the eve of 

Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon, it’s 
a complicated story of Americans, 
Israelis and competing terrorist 
groups. There’s a mess of double- 
crosses, disloyalties and secret 
agendas. 

But the movie’s just as murky. 

It starts in 1972, with an unconvinc¬ 
ingly de-aged Jon Hamm showing up 
as Mason Skiles, the State Depart¬ 
ment’s top man in Beirut. A terrorist 
attack strikes his family and shatters 
his friendships; Hamm flies home and 
promptly crawls into a bottle. 

Flash-forward a decade, and sud¬ 
denly the CIA wants Stiles back in 
Lebanon, in a hurry. One of their 
spies is missing. And they think 
Stiles might be the only person who 
can find him, for two good reasons. 

One, he knows the victim. And two, 
he might know the kidnappers. 

“Beirut” isn’t a stupid movie. Its 
director. Brad Anderson, made a 
couple of dark little pictures, includ¬ 
ing “The Machinist” and “Transsibe- 
rian.” Its writer, Tony Gilroy, wrote 
the “Bourne” movies and “Rogue 
One.” (He also wrote “The Great 
Wall,” but we’ll try and forget that.) 

So, no, this isn’t some adrena¬ 
line-pumped spy picture, with the 
hero racing through markets on a 
motorcycle while merchants shake 
their fists, or grimly running at the 
camera in slow-motion while things 
explode behind him. 

Gilroy already wrote all those 
movies. 

But it’s not exactly a clever, charac¬ 
ter-driven John le Carre story, either. 

Things unfold, but the characters 
never deepen. We know as much 
about Skiles at the end of the movie 
as we did at the beginning — he’s a 
drunk, and depressed, and a great 
bluffer. Somehow we know even less 
about the other characters than we 
thought we did at the start. 

The movie, although shot in Mo¬ 
rocco, still feels painfully authentic 
at times — you can almost smell the 
fresh gunpowder, and old garbage. 
And Rosamund Pike gets a few sharp 
lines as “the skirt,” a minder as¬ 
signed to Skiles because the govern¬ 
ment assumes her prettiness will 
distract him. 

They’ve underestimated her. 

But the people behind “Beirut” 
have overestimated themselves. Its 
characters are thin and its biggest 
twist is far too obvious. The story 
feels rushed, with holes where the 
big moments should be, the Post-It 
notes still attached: Serious Scene to 
Come Here. 

Pike is terrific, and Hamm has 
a credibly bleary, weary look. The 
movie’s ambitions are worthy. But 
it rarely turns its action into real 
excitement, or moves past cynicism 
into insight. 

It’s a spy movie that leaves us in 
the cold. 

“Beirut” is rated R for violence, language 
and alcohol abuse. Running time: 109 
minutes. 
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Photos courtesy of Ubisoft 

“Far Cry 5” takes place in the fictional Hope 
County, Mont., where charismatic preacher 
Joseph Seed and his cult. The Project at Eden’s 
Gate, holds a dictatorial rule over the area. 


exhorts you to “cull the herd,” you must sprint 
through a series of rooms, killing people as ef¬ 
ficiently as possible, before a timer runs out. 

Jacob is clearly coded as a mihtaristic spirit 
run amok while John’s pathology stems from a 
twisted form of positive thinking. Like a motiva¬ 
tional speaker, John is all about getting people to 
say, “Yes!” For him, pain is an instrument to be 
used in the service of enticing people to zealously 
embrace the doctrines of Eden’s Gate. 

As for Faith, a former junkie, she pushes a 
better-living-through-chemistry agenda by 
overseeing the sect’s massive drugging opera¬ 
tion that pumps people full of a proprietary sub¬ 
stance called Bliss, which basically turns them 
into zombies. Walk through the fiowers used 
to cultivate the drug and you’ll notice things 
get a little blurry and colorful. I always looked 
forward to getting shot up with Bliss by one of 
Faith’s people, because the hallucinations make 
for a great change of pace. 

There is an option for co-op in the game, 
though only the host receives credit for story 
missions (both players can still earn experience 
points and trophies.) Alas, I didn’t realize that 
when I played the game one afternoon with an¬ 
other writer, so I had to do a few missions over. 
With levity in his voice, my friend pleaded with 
me not to write another one of those articles 
that lament that “Far Cry 5” fails to seriously 
grapple with the rise of militant Christianity in 
America or whatever. 

I later told him he had nothing to worry 
about. Some formulas work well until they 
don’t. To my surprise, I still enjoy Far Cry’s 
particular blend of lush environments, fiuid 
combat and crazy happenings — like hunting a 
wolverine, then stumbling into a firefight full of 
exploding vehicles, or crashing a helicopter into 
an airplane and nabbing a trophy in the process 
(“Squash and Run”). 

Sure, there is a character who talks about 
“libtards” and making places great again, and 
during one cutscene, Joseph Seed stares and 
asks if you can’t feel the end is near because 
of who is in charge. Personally, I find nothing 
surprising about a mass-market product signal¬ 
ing to the politics of the time. It’s silly, however, 
to look toward “Far Cry 5” for insight into the 
political travails of the world. Its political com¬ 
mentary runs as deep as listening to one of the 
game’s villains cite streaming media as one of 
the world’s ills. 

If anything, the game is a refiection of the 
current moment, not a way forward. But it is 
enjoyable all the same. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox One 

Online: far-cry.ubisoft.com 


Reflection of the times 


‘Far Cry 5’ marries political commentary with fun 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

F or more than a decade, the Far 
Cry series has been known for 
sending players to locations that 
would seem exotic to all but the 
most globetrotting Westerner: 
the savannah, the tropics, the 
Himalayas. Even without placing 
too much stock in the political wink-winks that 
date “Far Cry 5” as a product of the Trump Era, 
there is something ironic about setting the new 
game in Montana. 

Without taking anything away from the 
mqjestic beauty of Big Sky Country, it would 
seem that the game’s Canadian developers have 
capitalized on the fact that the United States has 
come to be seen as an increasingly bewildering 
place in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

One needn’t advance beyond the opening 
scenes of “Far Cry 5” to see an example of the 
kind of cocksure American that makes life hard 
on everyone around him. After a heavily armed 
millennial cult takes over the fictional Hope 
County, players find themselves in the role of 
a junior deputy who has been dispatched on a 
mission along with the county sheriff, two other 
deputies and a U.S. marshal to investigate the 
situation. 

As the delegation makes its way in a helicop¬ 
ter to one of the cult’s compounds, the sheriff 
prevails upon the marshal to rethink the plausi¬ 
bility of swooping in and apprehending Joseph 
Seed, the self-styled prophet who leads the Proj¬ 
ect at Eden’s Gate. Shrugging off his advice, the 
swaggering marshal tells the sheriff to chill and 
look forward to seeing his name in the paper. 

At the compound, the group makes its way 
past a number of grizzled, weapons-bearing 


cult members into a church where they find Joseph 
Seed telling his congregation that the anticipated 
moment is upon them. The marshal serves Joseph 
a warrant for his arrest, then directs you to cuff 
him. Though you and your co-workers are suc¬ 
cessful in getting Joseph back on the chopper, 
his followers fling themselves on the ascending 
vehicle, and even into its rotating blades, causing it 
to crash. 

Joseph’s followers collect him from the wreck¬ 
age and seize some of your 
companions as well. After 
you manage your escape 
from the compound, the 
game opens up. Exploring 
the neighboring areas leads 
to the familiar accumula¬ 
tion of icons on the map as 
the game unfurls scores of 
story missions, side mis¬ 
sions, treasure hunts and 
the like. 

If you’ve played any of the 
previous Far Cry games, 
the overall structure of the new one will appear 
deeply familiar. Here, too, is another beautiful 
landscape populated by wild animals that’s riven 
by man-made violence orchestrated by fanatics 
who try to pull you into their madness. Their ef¬ 
forts lead to a number of trippy scenes, the likes of 
which are a signature of the series. 

Assisting Joseph in his task of preparing his 
flock for a new dispensation are his older brother 
Jacob, his younger brother John and their adopted 
sister Faith. All of the Seed siblings are deranged 
in their own ways. While Joseph believes that God 
chats with him, John extols the virtues of strength, 
aggression and ascetic resilience. Periodically 
through the game, his minions capture you and 
force you to participate in a ritual. As Jacob 



Read more staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

A serene walk through a wooded, wa¬ 
terfront park will take you through 
ancient Greek ruins at the Cuma 
archaeological site west of Naples. 

I Yes, Greek. 

Cumae was the first Greek colony on Italy’s 
mainland. Records indicate Greeks settled 
here in the eighth century B.C. and thrived for 
a few hundred years before Oscan invaders 
conquered it. 

The remains of this once-formidable strong¬ 
hold lie in the modern village of Cuma. The 
Greeks left a deep footprint here but were a 
fleeting power in a region where tribes and 


nations were constantly warring. 

Brick slabs and truncated columns were 
temples to the Greek gods Zeus and Apollo and 
later the Roman deities Diana and Jupiter. 

A stone wall embedded in a hill was part of 
the Cumae acropolis. A trapezoidal tunnel pass¬ 
es through the cave of the Sibyl, an oracle who 
ancient Greeks believed could tell the future. 

The hills and battlements, which offer visi¬ 
tors mqjestic views of the sea, gave armies 
both a lookout and fortified defense against 
foes. The Germans used the site as a gun em¬ 
placement during World War II. 

The temple of Zeus was converted into a 
church during the early Christian period. 
These hilltop ruins are marked by brick 
arches. Any architecture still intact within the 


site is of Christian origin. 

Cumae prospered for centuries with its 
Roman alliance, a factor that helped protect 
the city against invasions, including from 
Hannibal. But after Rome fell, the Goths con¬ 
quered it, then the Saracens, then the Neapoli¬ 
tans. Then nature. 

Marshes overtook the city after the Sara¬ 
cens were driven out in the 13th century, and 
Cuma became almost forgotten. Archaeolo¬ 
gists uncovered the ancient ruins in the 1930s, 
including the cave of the Sibyl. 

Walking through that mystical passageway, 
you wonder whether this ancient seer ever 
envisioned Cuma as anything like it is today. 

wyland.scott(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @wylandstripes 




ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Via Monte di Cuma 3, Pozzuoli, 
Italy 

There are an ample number of spaces 
along the road and area in front of the 
park. 

TIMES 

9 a.m. to 6:20 p.m. daily 

COSTS 

4 euros($5) 

FOOD 

There are many restaurants in the area. 

INFORMATION 

Email: ssba-na@beniculturali.it; 

Phone: (-f39) 081-804-0430 

— Scott Wyland 
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Lose yourself in Germany’s Black Forest region 



Courtesy of GNTB 


Youngsters in Baden-Wuerttemberg dressed in traditional German garb enjoy their 
region's best-known food specialty: Black Forest cake. The treat is a must for tourists. 


I n Germany’s southwest corner, the 
Black Forest (“Schwarzwald”) is 
a range of hills stretching east of 
the Rhine River. Ancient Romans 
found the thick forest here inaccessible 
and mysterious, so they called it “black.” 
Today, Germans and tourists alike are 
attracted to this most romantic of German 
regions — filled with hiking opportunities, 
folk museums, cute hamlets and no short¬ 
age of cuckoo clocks. 

Some travelers, driven by bucket lists, 
get sucked into the highly promoted, 
tourist-trap versions of a place. Visiting 
here, they end up at Titisee, a mobbed 
mountain lake about the size of a parking 
lot. For a more enjoyable Black Forest 
experience, drive on backcountry roads, 
spend a couple hours hiking with sights 
set on the onion-domed church of the next 
village, explore the small town of Wolfach, 
or wander the delightful bigger cities of 
Baden-Baden (in the north) or Freiburg 
(in the south). 

Until the 19th century, the Black Forest 
was cut off from the German mainstream. 
The poor farmland drove medieval locals 
to become foresters, glassblowers and 
clockmakers. Today, Germans come here 
to recuperate from their hectic workaday 
lives, as well as from medical ailments 
— often with the cost covered by Germa¬ 
ny’s generous public health system. 

Baden-Baden is the mgjor spa town 
of the region, and the highlight of most 
visits here is a sober, 17-step ritual at the 
Friedrichsbad, aka the Roman-Irish Bath. 
This bathhouse pampered the rich and 
famous in its elegant surroundings when it 
opened in 1877. Today, this steamy world 
of marble, brass columns, tropical tiles, 
lily pad imagery and graceful nudity wel¬ 
comes gawky tourists and laid-back locals. 
For me, enjoying the baths here is one of 
Europe’s most elegant experiences. 

The town itself is chock full of back¬ 


door treasures. Just outside the town cen¬ 
ter is a delightful abbey that operates as a 
guesthouse. Lichtenthal Abbey, an active 
Cistercian convent founded in 1245, wel¬ 
comes the public into its tranquil, gated 
world. It has survived nearly eight centu¬ 
ries of threats, including the suppression 
of monasteries in 
Napoleonic times 
and destruction 
during both world 
wars. Walking 
through its gate 
into a courtyard 
cradled by trees, 
it’s so peace¬ 
ful that you just 
know this place is 
blessed. 

South of Baden- 
Baden is a serene 
section of forest that’s healing from a 
devastating hurricane. In 1999, Hurricane 
Lothar tore through here, bringing down 
50,000 acres of trees in just two hours. 
Germany decided to let nature heal itself 
and built a family-friendly, half-mile- 
long boardwalk (the Lotharpfad) through 
a park so people can connect with the 
slow-motion recovery spectacle and cheer 
nature on. 

At the south end of the region, Freiburg 
serves as the capital of the Black Forest 
— a much younger and livelier alternative 
to more sedate Baden-Baden. While its old 
center was almost entirely rebuilt after a 
November 1944 bombing, Freiburg is a 
hive of small businesses and people living 
well. Its striking red-sandstone cathedral 
and its fascinating Augustiner Museum 
(with fine art and medieval artifacts) are 
world-class, yet the town exudes an “I 
could live here” appeal. And with lush 
forested hills reaching above its venerable 
town gates, it’s a handy springboard for 
woodsy adventures. 


On an afternoon with my local guide, 
we heard music in the distance and 
grabbed at the serendipity as it fluttered 
by. Sure enough, the tunes led to authentic 
food, great prices, live music and lots of 
people embracing life (as Europeans seem 
so expert at doing). We stumbled upon 
the Feierling microbrewery — a top local 
hangout in Freiburg. On warm summer 
evenings, their beer garden offers cool, 
leafy shade, quality beer, cheap dishes of 
cold cuts and a bustling atmosphere. 

One of my latest discoveries is the 
quaint town of Wolfach, right between 
Baden-Baden and Freiburg. Nestled in the 
forest on the Kinzig River, the town is es¬ 
sentially one delightful main street lined 
with fountains, fine facades, and inviting 
shops and cafes. At the south end of town. 


a museum in a castle explores the history 
of log rafting — crucial to this town’s 
economy in centuries past. (A big part of 
the Black Forest industrial heritage was 
timber — assemble a huge raft, float it all 
the way to Amsterdam, sell the lumber, 
head home and do it again.) 

And a journey through this region isn’t 
complete without indulging in the local 
specialty: Black Forest cake (Schwarz- 
walder Kirschtorte) — mouthwatering 
layers of schnapps-soaked chocolate cake, 
cherries, chocolate mousse and whipped 
cream. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Former US base hosts 
horticultural exhibition 

In January 2009, Leighton 
Barracks was officially returned 
to the host nation, bringing the 
US. Army presence in Wuerz¬ 
burg, Germany, to an end. The 
site where American boots once 
trod has undergone a drastic 
transformation, and it is now wel¬ 
coming visitors in its new guise 
as the premises of an expansive 
horticultural exhibition known 
as a Landesgartenshau. 

Through Oct. 7, more than 
230 acres of blooming gardens, 
green spaces and other attrac¬ 
tions await exploration. Much of 
the garden’s design challenges 
visitors to consider how urban¬ 
ization and the conservation of 
nature can coexist. The show 
area consists of various zones 
intended for reflection, play and 
adventure alongside numerous 
themed gardens. Children can 
enjoy climbing on a structure 
resembling an airplane, jump¬ 
ing on a trampoline or engaging 
in craft projects in a circus tent. 
A special exhibition looks back 
upon the history of the surround¬ 
ings from potato field to an air¬ 
field used by pioneers in German 
aviation to a base for US. forces. 
The Belvedere garden, laid out 
and planted to suggest the meet¬ 
ing of baroque with American 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


prairie land, also recalls the ties 
between the two nations. Other 
areas in which to while away the 
hours include a beer and wine 
garden, tiny houses exhibit, or 
the barracks’ former gymna¬ 
sium, which now houses floral 
displays. 

The garden opens at 9 a.m. 
daily and closes at dusk, while 
the ticket office shuts at 6 p.m. or 
7 p.m., depending on the season. 
Adult entry costs 18 euros, ages 
7-17 pay 3 euros, and those six 
and under enter free. Online: 
lgs2018-wuerzburg.de 

Cross Venice’s bridges 
for charity 

Venice’s bridges experience 
plenty of footfall year round, but 


on a fine spring day each year, 
the crossings take on a special 
meaning. “Su e Zo per i Ponte de 
Venezia,” or Up and Down the 
Bridges of Venice, is a walk with 
a twofold purpose: increasing 
solidarity between various sec¬ 
tors of society and raising funds 
for worthy causes. 

On the morning of April 15, 
individuals of all ages, families, 
school groups, sport teams, 
church congregations and others 
will set off on one of two routes 
winding through the city. Each 
year’s route varies, but it always 
includes lesser-known areas of 
the city and famous landmarks. 
One of the event’s main fixtures 
are the colorful performances 
given by folk groups at St. Mark’s 
square and other open spaces 
along the route. 

The motto for this year’s edi¬ 
tion of the walk, “A family of 
friends,” reinforces the event’s 
principles of inclusion, respect 
and solidarity. Funds raised by 
the organization of the walk will 
benefit the Salesian community 
in Damascus, Syria. 

Walkers start en masse from 
St. Mark’s Square at 10 a.m. and 
10:30 a.m. and take on either the 
full course or a shorter route. 
Participation in the walk costs 
8 euros. Ticket booths are set 
up in St. Mark’s Square, the 
Santa Lucia railway station and 


the Tronchetto parking garage. 
Online: suezo.it/en 

Comics, fantasy in Turin 

Fans of comics, sci-fi, anima, 
manga and cosplay can seek out 
their happy alternate universes 
in Turin, Italy, through the week¬ 
end, as Torino Comics brings 
its mix of fun and fantasy to the 
Lingotto Fairgrounds. 

The action spreads out across 
four main areas dedicated to 
comics, cosplay, games and 
entertainment. The special 


guests present will include comic 
book authors, illustrators and 
designers. Visitors can watch live 
demos of artists sketching their 
characters or learn about new 
table games. Cosplay competi¬ 
tions take place at 3 p.m. April 14 
and 2 p.m. April 15. 

Lingotto Fiere is located on 
Via Nizza 280,10126 Turin. 
Opening hours are 9:30 a.m.-7:30 
p.m. Adult entry costs 13 euros at 
the gate; ages 7-12 pay 11 euros, 
and ages six and under enter 
free. Online: torinocomics.com 
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After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

W hen I went to the Parthenon, a 
Greek restaurant in Otter- 
bach, I didn’t really know 
what to expect. I had been 
craving something vaguely Mediterra¬ 
nean for days and had high hopes for a 
great meal, but the Kaiserslautern area 
is littered with restaurants that look good 
on the outside, but on the inside they are 
nothing more than places where massive 
amounts of soulless food is sold at a price 
margin designed to make the owners rich. 

The second I walked inside the Parthe¬ 
non, I knew everything was going to be 
OK. The restaurant, decorated with re¬ 
creations of art from Greek temples, has 
an atmosphere that is at once relaxed but 
extremely elegant. There were two large 
families in the restaurant along with a 
couple on a date and an elderly gentleman 
sitting by himself All were smiling. All 
were noshing away. 

My wife and I took a table in the comer 
and started going through restaurant’s 
massive menu. We eventually decided 
on the “Parthenon Platter” because it of¬ 
fered samples of four dishes. 

The platter did not disappoint. The 
waiter came out with a huge Greek salad 
of lettuce, arugula, onions, olives, to¬ 
matoes, cucumbers and pepperoncinis 
— all dressed with a mild vinaigrette and 
drizzled with balsamic vinegar. 

After we devoured the salad, a server 
followed with two dishes — one of tzatziki 
sauce and another of french fries. This 
was followed by a platter of assorted veg¬ 
etables and a chafing dish full of kebabs, 
lamb chops and other grilled Greek spe¬ 
cialties. Everything was laid out family 
style on our table, where we dished out 
what we wanted on our plates. Everything 
was amazing, and impossible to finish. It 
was possibly the best Greek food I have 
had. 

The Parthenon hits it out of the park 
— great food, great service, great atmos¬ 
phere and reasonable prices. I recom¬ 
mend coming to Otterbach for a hike 
or bike ride on one of the many trails 
throughout the village, then making a 
stop at the Parthenon. 

morris.william@stripes.com 



Above: A chafing dish fuil of griiled Greek specialties 
and a platter of Greek vegetables await diners at the 
Parthenon in Otterbach, Germany. Below: A Greek salad. 



THE PARTHENON 


Directions: Go to the 
A6/270 interchange 
and go north on 270. 

At the 270/L367 inter¬ 
change and go right. 
Take another right on to 
L389 (Lauterstrasse) to 
Otterbach. Go straight 
through a round about 
and the restaurant 
should be on the left. 
The address is Lauter¬ 
strasse 22, 67731 Otter¬ 
bach, Germany. 

Hours: Open daily for 


lunch 11:30 a.m. to 2:00 
p.m. and dinner 5-10:30 
p.m. Closed Monday. 
Dress: Casual 
Food: Greek and pizza, 
entrees average 15 
euros. 

Menu: In German. Staff 
speaks very limited 
English. 

Information: Phone: 
(-F49) (0) 630114 26; 
Website: www.hotel- 
parthenon-kl.de 

— Will Morris 



Stacy Zarin GoLOBERc/For The Washington Post 

Essential Mashed Potatoes accompany everything. 


The only mashed potato 
recipe you will ever need 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

M ashed potatoes are 
the quintessential, 
goes-with-anything 
side. They’re always 
a crowd-pleaser, too. 

People have gone to all sorts of 
elaborate lengths — in equip¬ 
ment and ingredients — to 
achieve what they claim is the 
perfect mashed potato recipe. 

But you can create a beautiful 
bowl of spuds with nothing more 
than a pot, a wooden spoon and a 
handful of pantry staples. 

I prefer to use the wooden 
spoon to mash the potatoes 
rather than a masher (which can 
make things gluey) or a potato 
ricer (don’t own one), especially 
because of the slightly rustic 
texture you get with a few soft 
chunks embedded in the mash. 

A note on the boiling: Many 
recipes call for starting the pota¬ 
toes in cold water to achieve even 
cooking. Because the potatoes 
are cut into smaller chunks in 
this recipe, I found they cooked 
through at a uniform — not to 


mention faster — pace when 
added to the boiling water. 

The original version of this 
recipe calls for Yukon Gold 
(yellow-fieshed) potatoes for a 
creamy result, but after my local 
grocery store was continually 
out of them or peddling green 
specimens, I gave up and went 
with the ubiquitous and cheaper 
russets. And you know what? The 
result was wonderfully silky. I 
didn’t need massive amounts of 
fat, either. Using extra-virgin 
olive oil in addition to the butter 
provides a rich texture and clean 
fiavor that doesn’t mask the 
potato nuance as much of as all¬ 
dairy fat would. 

These mashed potatoes are 
great the way they are. But you 
should still feel free to dress 
them up with whatever accou¬ 
trements you like, whether it’s 
crumbled bacon, grated cheese, 
chives or an extra pat of melting 
butter. The fresh garlic that 
is boiled and mashed with the 
potatoes imparts a mild and 
sweet fiavor; if you like things 
more pungent, you can add garlic 
powder to taste. 


ESSENTIAL MASHED POTATOES 


4 to 6 servings 

Ingredients: 

2 pounds russet potatoes, 
peeled and cut into 3-inch- 
long chunks (may substitute 
scrubbed, unpeeled Yukon Gold) 

4 medium cloves garlic, cut in 
half lengthwise 

teaspoon kosher salt, plus 
more as needed 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

1 tablespoon extra-virgin olive 
oil 

cup half-and-half (may 
substitute whole or low-fat milk), 
plus more as needed 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Directions: 

Bring a large pot of water to a 
boil over high heat. Add the pota¬ 
toes, garlic and (4 teaspoon of the 
salt; reduce the heat to medium, 
cover partially and cook for 15 to 
20 minutes or until the potatoes 
and garlic are tender. 

Meanwhile, combine the but¬ 
ter, oil and half-and-half in a 
medium saucepan over medium 
heat, stirring until the butter has 
melted. Reduce the heat to low. 


cover and keep warm until the 
potatoes are ready. Alternatively, 
you can melt the butter (cut into 
small pieces) with the oil and 
half-and-half in a glass measur¬ 
ing cup in the microwave, heat¬ 
ing at half-power for 1 minute 
and then at 30-second incre¬ 
ments, stirring occasionally. 

Drain the potatoes and return 
them to the pot; return it to the 
still-warm burner (off the heat). 
Shake the pot back and forth 
for 1 to 2 minutes or until most 
of the moisture has evaporated. 
Remove the pot from the burner. 
Use a wooden spoon or rubber 
spatula to mash the potatoes and 
garlic to a fairly smooth consis¬ 
tency, leaving as many chunks as 
you like. 

Pour the butter mixture over 
the potatoes and use the wooden 
spoon to blend to a smooth, but 
not soupy, consistency. If the po¬ 
tatoes are too dense or thick, add 
more half-and-half to reach your 
desired texture. Season with the 
remaining Vi teaspoon of salt, or 
more as needed, and the pepper. 
Serve warm. 
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The new face 



of tourism 



as 

Italy’s 
first robot 
concierge, 
the humanoid 
will be deployed 
all season at a hotel 
on the popular Lake 
Garda to help relieve 
the desk staff of simple, 
repetitive questions. 


Italy’s robot concierge a novelty 
on the way to better Al ~ 


By Colleen Barry and Charlene Pele 
Associated Press 

R obby Pepper can answer questions in Italian, 
English and German. Billed as Italy’s first 
robot concierge, the humanoid will be deployed 
ah season at a hotel on the popular Lake Garda 
to help relieve the desk staff of simple, repetitive ques¬ 
tions. 

During one of Robby’s first shifts, Mihail Slanina, 
a guest from Moldova, congratulated the robot on his 
skills. 

“He’s like a real person; he’s really good,” she en¬ 
thused. “He talks; he shook my hand.” 

Developed by Japan’s Softbank Robotics, Robby 
— as he has been christened by the hotel where he 
resides — has been taught a list of questions such as 
the locations of the spa, restaurants and opening hours, 
programmed by the Italian digital services company 
Jampaa. The summer tourist season will provide Robby 
with a crash course in unanticipated questions, not to 
mention accents, which will help improve his knowledge, 
vocabulary and ability to answer. 

The use of such robots is growing in services sectors 
like tourism, where the scale of business can overwhelm 
staff with menial tasks. Most of the automatons serve 
mainly as novelties — humanoid versions of an Alexa or 
Siri meant to marvel customers. They represent an ex¬ 
pansion in automation, but one that’s likely to be scaled 
up only when better artificial intelligence is developed. 

The International Federation of Robotics, based in 
Frankfurt, Germany, forecasts that sales of profes¬ 
sional service robots will grow between 20 percent and 
25 percent a year through 2020, from about 79,000 last 
year. That includes such diverse categories as defense 
robots, cleaning robots, medical robots and logistics 
systems robots. In 2016, 7,200 public relations robots like 
Softbank’s Pepper, used for mobile guidance and infor¬ 
mation, were sold — a full 135 percent increase over the 
previous year. 

“Beyond the techy novelty to engage customers, the 
current use of robots for customer services is completely 
impractical, very simply because artificial intelligence 
digital agents are way too stupid to be practical beyond 
what the time is and what the weather is,” said Richard 
Windsor, a technology analyst based in London. Their 
current limitations are best illustrated by the fact that 
the two best artificial intelligence systems, Google Assist 
and the Chinese company DuerOS by the Chinese com¬ 
pany Baidu, do not currently make such robots, he said. 

Windsor predicts that such robots will fall off once 
their current novelty wears off, only to reappear when 
the technology has improved, something he sees off in 
the long-term. 

“In order to make these things better, you need to 
gather data, so you have to be out there,” he said. 

Giorgio Metta, deputy scientific director at the govern¬ 
ment-funded Italian Technological Institute, said the 
real utility will come into play when the service robots 
can pick up and move objects autonomously, delivering 
small items to rooms, or documents from office to office. 
Robots also are being used for security in say, shopping 
malls, to pick up on anomalies like forgotten bags, or to 
monitor where customers are congregating. 

Public acceptance is an important factor. Robots seem 
to be catching on in mall and customer service settings 
more readily in the United States and Japan than in 
Europe, according to experts. 

Customers at a grocery store in Scotland got one robot, 
a Softbank Pepper unit named Fabio, fired because they 
were not willing to interact with it. And a security robot 
patrolling an office complex in Washington last year 
drew unwanted attention when it rolled into a fountain. 

The Cayu dealership in Brescia is employing another 
Softbank Pepper unit as what well may be Italy’s first ro¬ 
botic car dealership. Dubbed Cayuiki, the robot has been 
programmed to give information on cars, play games 
and gather client personal information for call-backs, its 
gee-whiz presence helping to create interest in passers- 
by who otherwise might walk right past a parked car. 

“In our sector, I don’t see the human factor, empathy, 
comfort, being replaced by a machine,” said Andreas 
Barchetti, manager of the Cayu dealership, who said 
the robot’s job is to draw people in, handle repetitive 
information tasks and create an aura of technological 
advancement. But to sell cars, he said, “of course you 
need our insiders made of flesh and bones.” 


Left and above, speaking robot Robby Pepper works 
at front desk of a hotel in Peschiera del Garda, northern 
Italy, in March. The humanoid is programmed to answer 
simpie guest questions in three languages. 

Photos by Luca Bruno/AP 
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Louvre hosts 
retrospective 
of Delacroix 

He’s one of French art’s most 
famous — but least understood 
— masters. 

Now the Louvre in Paris is 
seeking to reinterpret the work 
of Eugene Delacroix in a retro¬ 
spective that goes beyond the 
brief years in which he painted 
his most recognizable master¬ 
pieces, such as “Liberty Leading 
the People,” which has graced 
postage stamps and bank notes 
in France as well as a Coldplay 
album cover. 

Alongside the Mona Lisa, 
Delacroix’s famed image of 
a bare-chested revolution¬ 
ary woman brandishing a flag 
and bayonet, from 1830, is the 
Louvre’s most visited painting. 

Visitors who know little about 
Delacroix’s extensive career will 
be enlightened in the Louvre’s 
show entitled “Delacroix 1798- 
1863,” now open. 

“Delacroix is the world’s 
greatest Romantic painter.... 
yet he remains a mystery,” said 
Sebastien Allard, Painting Di¬ 
rector at the Louvre. “There was 
so much, so much more after the 
10 years when he produced his 
most famous paintings. And we 
are showing his near-complete 
works for the first time since 
1963.” 

Allard said some 200 works, 
including watercolors, litho¬ 
graphs and religious art, as well 
as intimate journals show the 
profound influence Delacroix 
had on world painting. 

The Delacroix retrospective 
runs until July 23. 

Italy museum aims 
to tell Casanova’s story 

A museum has opened in the 
Venetian hometown of Giacomo 
Casanova, the 18th-century 
adventurer and bon vivant, in 
hopes of educating visitors about 
more than just his notorious 
womanizing. 

The Giacomo Casanova Mu¬ 
seum and Experience doesn’t 
hide Casanova’s libidinous side. 
In fact, the six-room museum 
includes a bedroom where a 
shadow installation makes it 
seem as if Casanova is seducing 
a woman right in front of visitors. 

But curators are seeking to 
shed light on other aspects of 
the Venetian scholar and writer 
whose memoir, “History of My 
Life,” provides one of the best 
chronicles of European high 
society of the late 18th century. 

“We want this character, 
this person, to be known in his 
entirety,” said museum direc¬ 
tor Andrea Cosentino. “Here we 
give the basis of what he was, not 
only as a lover but also as a man, 
philosopher and scholar.” 

Using a variety of virtual real¬ 
ity technology, visitors can read, 
hear and watch digital presenta¬ 
tions on Casanova’s youth — he 
was born in 1795 in the Venetian 
Republic — and his subsequent 
serial seductions. 

In between, visitors can learn 
about his travels across Europe, 
his relationship with the lagoon 
city, his arrests and escapes, 
his personality and scholarly 
accomplishments, as well as his 
portrayal in film over the years. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


Z-irntWiite 

asian food 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 






COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 


Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 

PP|[ (fJil IJrH.li 

HESTCOfisi 
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Phone:-r49 911 384 382 
Untere Zwinger Str 9 N 
crazynateswcnn@gmail.c 
crazynates.de 


ANAMI 


Kirchenstr. 3 

91522 Ansbach-Obereichenbach 
09802-95 77 113 • inforaeaglesbar.de 


anami-restaurant.de 
Pforzheim • Bbblingen • Gbppingen 


RHEIN MAIN 


Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 

-_ 

J ii>«W ■' 


German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily from 11:00-24:00 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de 


BIGEMMA 

Best Lavastone Steak in town! £ 


Open everyday 11-11 
Reichswaldstrasse 1c,66877 ! 
Ramstein 06371 406 770 
www.bigemma-ramstein.com 


RMC e Hofbrau^ 

Ta ste of Bavaria _ 

Mon-Sat 
1000-2200 
Sunday 
1000-2100 
I 06371 802 0480 


FrauenrictenStr173 I 92637Weiden 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. 
www.olympia-weiden.de 


Hours of Operation: 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • 
1000-2200 

J Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 

Im Gewerbeparkl • 92655 Grafenwbhr 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 


ffiRBAH 

BURGER IN J'OVV/y 

diuchstraBe 1 ■ 71032 Bbblingen 
www.ehrbar-bb.de ■ lnfo@ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Bbblingen 
Telefon 07031 98 96 961 


Breakfast ■ Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream'^ 

Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 OpeningTimes 

71088Holzgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
07031414777 Sa 9amto6pm 

www.dasstadtcafe.de sun gam to 7pm 




Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97 • 71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 


Two Locations: 

* * HohenloherstraBe 8 

*' 70435 Stuttoart 


^ N MarienstraBe 28 

* S i 9'^ 70178Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


a 


of the Islands 
DiElJfurtBr Str. 18 | BZB55 GrafenwOlir ’ 

f 0152 - 58061750 , 


A INDIA 
HOUSE 

RESTAURANT 

AUT'HEiraC AMD 
DEUCIOUS FOOD! 




GERMANY 



Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

Hotel Villa ^ 

HOTEL 1 

RESTAURANT ^ | 

\ 


Hot Tub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 

Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 

E-Mail: hotel-villa@email.de 

BOHM 

1 Kirchenthumbacher Str. 36, • 92676 Eschenbach 

Tel.:-1-49 (0)9645-8444 

1 Email: Hotelamsee@usa.net ■ www.HotelamSee.de 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

Tel.: 4-49(0) 9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 1 

92655 Grafenwbhr • 09641 9369-0 1 

www.hotelboehm.de 1 


Read STARS^^^STRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 


From The Associated Press 
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Day or night, there is more to do and see in Alaska than the northern lights. 
Above: Iris Vondenham, owner of Talkeetna Flower and Homestead Tours, 
leads a dog team home after getting water from a Talkeetna spring. Top: At the 
Borealis Basecamp in Fairbanks, the domes’ viewing surfaces are made from 


I went in winter 
to see northern 
lights. 

In the daytime, 

I saw much 
more. 



Photos by Kathem nc: Fncv/W asMngfon Post 

Denali the cat, unofficial mayor of 
Talkeetna, Alaska, enjoys the spoils 
of his station — a catniptini — at the 
West Rib Pub. 


By Andrea Sachs 

The Washington Post 

W here were they? 

The hour was closer to 
midnight than noon, and 
the sky above the small 
Alaskan town of Talkeetna was as black 
as a bear’s button nose. Several stars 
twinkled their encouragement. Before 
stepping out in the minus-numbing- 
degree air, I had checked the Aurora 
Forecast. The rating was a 5, which 
the Geophysical Institute described as 
meaning “Auroral activity will be high.” 
I had even brought along my lucky 
charm, Aurora Dora. 

So I ask again: Where were they? 
“Nature does as nature wants,” said 
the northern lights photographer as we 
stood in the middle of an empty street, 
gazing at a layer of creamy clouds. 

Aurora Dora piled into her car and, 
with a shrug of a smile, drove off I 
returned to my hotel room and sat by 
the window, hopeful. 

The aurora borealis is a staple of 
Alaskan winters, as common as moose, 
down skirts and frosted beards. From 
roughly late August through mid-April, 
the skies take on a hallucinogenic cast, 
the result of sun particles colliding with 
gases and releasing streamers of green, 
pink, blue, red and violet. The auroral 
zone — the staging area for the astro¬ 
nomical show — covers a wide swath 
of the northern polar region. Interior 
Alaska, for one, averages 40 to 100 
sightings a year. In fact, Fairbanks is so 
keen on the spectacle that it created a 
fifth season, the Aurora Season. 

Even with such strong odds, there 
are no guarantees. On my migration 
north from Anchorage to Fairbanks, I 
always kept one eye on the sky, but I al¬ 
lowed the other one to wander. Offsea¬ 
son Alaska, I learned, also illuminates. 

Alaskans cultivate a strong sense of 
community, and that neighborly spirit 


helicopter windshields. 

extends to strangers chasing down the 
lights. Locals willingly offer tips on 
how to see them and will even watch 
the skies for you so that you can sleep. 

At the Hotel Captain Cook in Anchor¬ 
age, the first stop on my nine-night 
quest, I ordered a wake-up call. A front- 
desk attendant jotted down my room 
number and promised to rouse me, no 
matter the hour, to see the fights. I asked 
him where the staff receives its infor¬ 
mation, imagining an emergency aurora 
hotline and text alerts. Cabdrivers and 
a co-worker whose shift ends at 11 p.m., 
he said. (Pike’s Waterfront Lodge in 
Fairbanks receives its intel from similar 
sources: the airport shuttle drivers and 
employees “getting some fresh air,” 
code for a smoke break.) 

My day in Anchorage overlapped 
with the Fur Rendezvous Festival, the 
annual release of pent-up energy that 
includes sled-dog races, carnival rides. 


a costumed run and an outhouse-on- 
skis contest. Beneath an overpass, 
gloved artists carved frozen blocks 
for a snow sculpture competition. I 
passed a woolly mammoth, Gandhi 
and SpongeBob SquarePants before 
running into Jesus and his creator. Jon 
Eric Thompson, a 30-year resident of 
Alaska, set down his hatchet. “As soon 
as I get out of work, I look up at the 
sky,” he said. “When I go out to start 
the van and see the fights, I tell the 
kids, who look up.” 

The takeaway lesson: Keep your head 
up. 

The Aurora Winter Train travels 
around the same timespan as its name¬ 
sake, from mid-September through 
mid-May. The train departs Anchorage 
on Saturdays and arrives in Fairbanks 
12 hours later; it reverses 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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course on Sundays. Three years ago, 
the railway added a midweek run on 
select dates to accommodate the growing 
number of offseason passengers. Many 
rail riders are locals with no pressing 
schedule or homesteaders who depend 
on the train’s flag-stop service to access 
their remote property. Others come from 
Japan and China. In some Asian cultures, 
the aurora borealis contains fertility pow¬ 
ers equal to oysters and Barry White. 

In the morning, the one-room railway 
station was crammed with a toy train 
display and passengers dragging wheelie 
luggage encrusted with fresh snow. On 
the train, an employee rattled off inter¬ 
esting facts from both sides of the track. 
On your left, a grove of trees felled by 
the 9.2-magnitude earthquake of 1964. 
On your right, a moose. On your left, 
Denali, the tallest mountain in North 
America. On your right, two moose. 

Most of the travelers continued 
onward to Fairbanks, but a few of us 
hopped off at Talkeetna. I disembarked 
knowing that I would be stuck here for 
several days. The next passenger train 
would not return until Tuesday. 

Trisha Costello, who owns the Road¬ 
house, and her partner picked us up. The 
lodge and restaurant are a short walk 
from the station, but we took the long 
way around to get the lay of the town: the 
Fairview Inn, for live music and drinks; 
the Walter Harper Talkeetna Ranger 
Station, for a video about mountain 
climbing in Denali National Park; and 
Nagley’s Store, office of the late Mayor 
Stubbs, a cat. (The town is divided on 
the new chief, Denali, who often hangs 
around the West Rib Pub drinking a 
catniptini.) We passed only a few people 
walking around the snowy streets, a 
sharp contrast to summer, when throngs 
of cruisers and land tourists jam the 
town like spawning salmon. 

“There are two Alaskas,” Trisha said. 
“Winter Alaska really belongs to Alas¬ 
kans, with the occasional visitor, flight 
crew or travehng nurse. They come in the 
winter because it’s not summer.” 

To view the northern lights, you need 
utter darkness. That leaves a lot of 
daylight hours to All. Many of the activi¬ 
ties that seem exotic in the Lowers are 
a way of life for Alaskans. Locals use 
snowshoes, sled dogs and snowmachines 
(mobiles, to you and me) for errands and 
commuting. 

Several outfitters in Talkeetna rent 
snowmachines and arrange dog-sled 
rides, but only Iris Vondenham shows 
visitors how her dogs help her run the 
household. “I have a spring a quarter- 
mile away,” said the owner of Talkeetna 
Flower and Homestead Tours. “I use 
four dogs to All up the jugs.” 

Iris, who came to Alaska by way of the 
Netherlands and Silicon Valley, home¬ 
steads seven miles south of Talkeetna. In 
addition to traditional dog sled tours, she 
invites guests into her home, a gnome¬ 
like dwelling with the basic amenities 
of a campsite. She chops wood for her 
stove, forages chaga for tea and relies 
on solar panels and a generator to power 
her lights (winter-use only) and comput¬ 
er (she still works as a Web designer). 

Iris harnessed up Sam, Rachel, Luke 
and Mouse and sped down a spruce-lined 
trail to the year-round water source. She 
crawled down to a spout and filled up two 
plastic containers. The dogs curled up in 
the snow, relaxing between chores. 

In the winter, the Aurora Dora Gallery 
in Talkeetna opens at 1 p.m. Owner Dora 
Redman, who works the graveyard shift 
as a northern lights photographer, is not 
an early riser. When she teaches work¬ 
shops, her day starts at 10 p.m. 

Dora hails from Sao Paolo, Brazil. 

She has been photographing the aurora 
borealis for nearly 20 years and under¬ 
stands the natural phenomena as well as 
any Alaskan or geophysicist. 




Photos by Katherine pREY/Washington Post 


Above: Jon Eric Thompson uses a 
hatchet on a snow sculpture — second 
place, solo — at the Fur Rendezvous 
Festival in Anchorage, Alaska. 

Left: The Chena Hot Springs Resort’s 
Aurora Ice Museum stays a constant 25 
degrees to keep the works solid. 

Below: A heated walkway leads to the 
steaming, geothermal waters at Chena 
Hot Springs Resort in Fairbanks, Alaska. 



To view the 
northern lights, 
you need utter 
darkness. That 
leaves a lot of 
daylight hours 
to fill. 



Conductor Harry Ross, who is retiring 
this summer after 50 years, watches 
over the boarding process for the Alaska 
Railroad’s Aurora Winter Train. 

“You need dark, clear skies with no 
light pollution,” she said. “Some people 
believe that if you whistle, the aurora 
will come closer.” 

She paused and looked at me with 
mock sternness. 

“Please don’t whistle.” 

Dora explained that we were in the 
low end of the 11-year solar cycle, which 
means the amount of activity in the sun 
that produces sun spots is calmer and 
creates fewer intense auroras. 

“In three to five years,” she said, “we 
will reach a high.” 

But, she added, “Any little shake of the 
magnetic held will produce some form of 
the aurora.” 

I told Dora that I was headed to 
Fairbanks next. She said the city was 
an excellent spot for the lights, because 
Fairbanks sits directly under the aurora 
oval. However, for a dramatic framing 
of the main subject, she prefers Talk¬ 
eetna. “For a photographer, Fairbanks 
is gorgeous, but Talkeetna is phenom¬ 
enal,” she said. “We have something 
no one else has — the Alaska Range on 
the northern horizon.” (Another bonus: 
Talkeetna is 20 degrees warmer.) 

Dora pulled up the Current Activity 
map on the Aurora Forecast. 

“Aurora is happening in Europe right 
now,” she said. 

To bide my time, I set out in search of 
moose and more people who could as¬ 
sure me that I would see the aurora. 


Dream scenario: I am soaking in Chena 
Hot Springs when the sky transforms 
into a rave dance party. 

Nightmare reality: I am soaking in 
Chena Hot Springs when I hear a heavy 
make-out session in a dark corner of the 
pool. At least someone is getting lucky. 

About 60 miles northeast of Fairbanks, 
the hot springs have been pruning skin 
since 1905, when a pair of gold-mining 
brothers pursued a steamy tip from a 
U.S. Geological Survey team. The brew 
of sulfate, chloride and bicarbonate of 
sodium averages 106 degrees, easily 
100 times warmer than the evening air 
temperature. 

After dark, I peeled back my layers 
and, in my bathing suit, belly-crawled 
from the shallows into the shoulder-high 
water. Steam rolled in like Maine fog. 
Ghostly figures floated in and out of view. 

I stayed in the hot springs for more 
than two hours, my arm and legs wob¬ 
bling like overcooked noodles. Back in 
my cabin, I noticed an insulated golf cart 
puttering down the lane. The vehicle 
pulled up and the driver walked toward 
my front door. I excitedly asked him, 
“Are you my wake-up call?” 

He showed me an image of a neon 
green bolt hovering over the Ice Muse¬ 
um, a few steps from my cabin. I scoured 
the sky for a match, but only saw a fuzzy 
green shape that, in a different place and 
time, could pass for pollution. Wrapped 
in a quilt, I roamed the resort wishing 
upon a star for a stronger aurora. But I 
was too late: The stars had shut down the 
request line. 

At the Borealis Basecamp, I set up 
my position before the sun dropped. 

The base camp opened in November 
on 70 acres of boreal forest, 25 miles 
north of the bright lights and big city of 
Fairbanks. The natural features (trees. 


mountains, unobstructed sky) dwarf the 
bread crumbs of civilization, including a 
gold mine, an oil pipeline and the distant 
Elliott Highway. 

Guests sleep in futuristic-looking 
domes that are off the grid, though you’d 
never know it. I had heat, running water 
and a fridge. And a giant window that 
turned the sleeping accommodations 
into an observatory. 

I watched the full moon rise before ven¬ 
turing over to the communal yurt, where 
guests gather for meals and socializing. 
Jeremy Rogers, one of the owners, and 
Frank Stelges, who leads photography 
classes, were relaxing. I asked Jeremy 
about the inspiration for the domes. He 
said research centers in Antarctica use 
the shelters, as do rescue teams, after nat¬ 
ural disasters. The flberglass buildings 
are quick to assemble and can withstand 
extreme weather as well as polar bears. 
The basecamp’s domes are identical, with 
the exception of the 16-foot-wide hehcop- 
ter-screen window. Those are a Borealis 
Basecamp original. 

“Nothing was built for aurora-view¬ 
ing,” Jeremy said. “We are trying to cre¬ 
ate an aurora-centric destination.” 

For once, I didn’t care if the sky was 
blotted out with snow clouds. That it was 
bright outside. That the Aurora Forecast 
was a 2.1 was going to Anally see the 
northern lights. 

I entered a very dark space and, with¬ 
in minutes, swoops and swirls of green 
appeared before me. I watched the lights 
flit like gossamer scarves across the sky 
and cascade down like a waterfall. A 
detached voice reminded us that to see 
the aurora borealis, we needed patience 
and a parka. 

I sank deeper into the movie theater 
seat at the University of Alaska Museum 
of the North in Fairbanks. Actually, I 
just needed patience. 
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Mahalo Cafe owner Akira Hamasaki's love of surfing inspired him to open his restaurant near Marine 
Corps Air Station Iwakuni. Hamasaki designed the restaurant after a bar in the movie “Top Gun.” 


After Hours: Japan 




F olks stationed at Marine Corps Air Sta¬ 
tion Iwakuni, Japan, can get a taste of the 
Hawaiian islands at nearby Mahalo Cafe. 
Owner and chef Akira Hamasaki is a 
Japanese gentleman who speaks English and has 
a love for surfing, live music and food. 

Hamasaki based Mahalo — which is just a 
short walk from Iwakuni’s west gate on a street 
Americans call the “Yellow Brick Road” — after 
the bar Tom Cruise frequented in “Top Gun.” He 
serves quality food that doesn’t break the bank, 
and once a month the restaurant hosts a live band 
to entertain diners. Genres range from jazz to 
pop. 

Mahalo’s dishes include garlic shrimp, avocado 
salad, Hawaiian-style spare ribs and loco moco, 
which I ordered based on Hamasaki’s recommen¬ 
dation. 

Loco moco is a homemade hamburger patty 
cooked fresh and basted with a sweet/tangy Ha¬ 
waiian-style sauce. It is topped with a fried egg 
that is cooked to order and paired with steamed 
rice and a cabbage-and-cucumber salad on a bed 
of lettuce. Paired with a fresh draft Asahi beer, it 
was a great meal that cost 1,400 yen (about $13). 

So, how do you eat this delicious meal? Just 
break the egg yolk over the rice or the beef and 
dig in with your chopsticks. 

For those who desire a more 
American-style dish, Hamasaki rec¬ 
ommends the fried chicken, buffalo 
wings and homemade pizza. 

The newest menu item is for those 
with a bit of a sweet tooth. It is a 
chocolate s’more pancake plate for 
950 yen. You can also get a smaller 
version in a cup for 560 yen. 

A variety of beers and beach- 
themed cocktails round out the adult 
beverage menu. The standard soft 
drinks, teas, juices and hot chocolate 
options are also available. You can 
even get a cup of Kona coffee that 
Hamasaki imports from Hawaii. 

On nights when a band is playing, 
the menu shrinks to allow the whole 
restaurant to tune in. 

Reservations may be necessary. 

There are several larger tables to 
accommodate groups or families and 
a bar for couples and singles. 


MAHALO CAFE 

Location: 3 Chome-14-9 Marifumachi, 
Iwakuni, Yamaguchi Prefecture 740-0018 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. for lunch; 6 p.m. to 9 
p.m. for dinner. 

Prices: Loco moco with a draft beer cost 
1,400 yen (about $13). 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: On the “Yellow Brick Road,” a 
short walk from MCAS Iwakuni’s west gate. 
Information: 0827-22-3933; www.facebook. 
com/Mahalo-cafe-1602958529775826/ 

— James Bolinger 


Loco moco 
and basted 
and paired 
salad — is a 


a homemade hamburger patty cooked fresh 
with a sweet/tangy sauce, topped with a fried egg 
/ith steamed rice and a cabbage-and-cucumber 
popular choice at Mahalo Cafe. 


By James Bolinger 
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Blame Instagram: Sparkly 
food is the next big thing 


By Maura Judkis 

The Washington Post 

F irst things first: There 
is a difference between 
“edible” and “nontoxic” 
glitter. This is an impor¬ 
tant distinction you will need to 
remember if you want to partici¬ 
pate in what is shaping up to be 
one of 2018’s biggest and most 
controversial trends: decorat¬ 
ing everything from cookies to 
pizza with a sprinkling of shiny 
sparkles. And no, it’s not the kind 
you buy in the craft aisle. 

Edible glitter has been popping 
up on more and more food items 
lately — a natural extension of 
the childlike rainbow and uni¬ 
corn trends that have overtaken 
social media. At first, it was 
mostly a cake-decorating thing 
— wedding cakes, frosted cook¬ 
ies and special occasion treats. 
But last year, it made the jump to 
coffee, adding an emphatic shim¬ 
mer to latte art. It showed up in 
prosecco, which is already sort 
of sparkly to begin with. Several 
brewers have put it in beer. 

“It gives it this really cool 
— it’s hard to describe, but lava 
lamp galaxy effect in the glass,” 
said Madeleine McCarthy, who 
made a glitter beer called Gold 
Dust Woman for Sasquatch 
Brewery in Portland, Ore. “You 
can see all of these glitter swirls. 
All of it coming together in the 
glass is pretty magical.” The 
beer sold out in less than a week. 

But recently, glitter has made 
a somewhat disturbing leap into 
savory foods. Glitter bagels are 
a thing. One London pub made 
glitter gravy — its sparkles 
an odd contrast to the brown, 
meaty sauce — to cheer up a 
basic roast. A rainbow glitter 
pizza from Santa Monica, Calif, 
got some buzz on Instagram. 

It’s only a matter of time before 
people take it one step further. 
Imagine glitter ramen, glitter 
burgers, glitter coq au vin — this 
is our dystopian future. 

Because one person’s fun 
shiny accent is another person’s 
metallic-glinted agony. “If you 
get it on you, be prepared to have 
it on you forever,” the comedian 
Demetri Martin once quipped 
about the substance. “Glitter is 
the herpes of craft supplies.” 

And it’s spreading! Though she 
couldn’t share specific figures, 
Jen Sagawa, the vice president 
of innovation for cake supply 


company Wilton, said that edible 
glitter sales have seen a “big 
pickup” in the past few years. 
The company has several edible 
glitter products and introduced 
an edible glitter spray in the past 
year. She thinks that Instagram 
has played a big part. 

“You want to make your im¬ 
ages stand out, frankly,” she said. 
Edible glitter “makes it feel a 
little more special, and they can 
get more likes from it.” 

Edible glitters are made in an 
FDA-audited, food-safe environ¬ 
ment, and contain ingredients 
that are meant to be digested. 

All edible glitters will be clearly 
labeled with the word “edible,” 
and will also have ingredients 
listed on the packaging. Many 
edible glitters are made of sugar, 
cornstarch, maltodextrin and 
mica-based pearlescent pig¬ 
ments, in addition to food color¬ 
ing. In January, the FDA issued 
an advisory warning consumers 
against eating glitters that are 
not clearly labeled “edible.” 

“Many decorative glitters and 
dusts are sold over the internet 
and in craft and bakery sup¬ 
ply stores under names such as 
luster dust, disco dust, twinkle 
dust, sparkle dust, highlighter, 
shimmer powder, pearl dust and 
petal dust,” said the advisory, 
which warned people against 
consuming glitter that was la¬ 
beled “nontoxic.” 

Nontoxic glitter, the kind made 
for crafts, is made of plastic. It 
won’t necessarily hurt you in a 
small dose. As a maker of glit¬ 
ter pills has found, it will, um, 
pass right through you. But just 
because something is labeled 
“nontoxic” doesn’t mean you 
want it in your stomach. Elmer’s 
glue, for example, is nontoxic, 
but there’s a reason we don’t use 
it on cupcakes. 

Given how popular edible 
glitter is becoming, there’s a 
pretty good chance it will make 
its way into a Starbucks Frap- 
puccino sometime soon. And 
that would be a pretty good use 
for it, Sagawa says: “It works 
better if you have a little bubble 
or effervescence, or the consis¬ 
tency of a coffee or a cocoa that’s 
going to be able to hold the glitter 
up.” She’s seen it on yogurt and 
mashed potatoes and margaritas. 
“Once you see something is food 
grade and it’s okay to ingest, the 
sky’s the limit.” 



Stacy Zarin GoLOBERc/For The Washington Post 


Nothing is safe from edible glitter’s reach — not even pizza. 
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f Wonder 
wall . 


Peter Haley, Tacoma News Tribune/TNS 

Julian Pulido takes a photo of his girlfriend Mari Berber at the famous gumwall tourist attraction in Seattle on March 15. They were visiting from California. 


Alley coated with gum at Seattle’s Pike Place Market blows tourists’ minds 


By Craig Sailor 

^ The News Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 

I t’s the photo every tourist visit¬ 
ing Seattle has to have: the gum- 
wall selfie. 

The quirky oddity at Pike 
j Place Market, for years just 15 feet 
I wide, has turned into a canyon of 
chewing gum. Today, the gum wall 
I is eight feet tall and over 50 feet long 
! — on both sides of the alley. 

On a sunny weekend day, hundreds 
of people can be found crammed into 
I Post Alley — chewing gum, blowing 
I bubbles and documenting the entire 
I experience. The odor of gum hangs 
I heavy in the air. 
i Mika Liao was in the alley with 
i three of her co-workers on a recent 
: weekday. The four Taiwan residents 
i were visiting Seattle on business, 
i They had seen the gum wall on Ins- 
I tagram before leaving Asia. It was on 
their must-see list. “It’s the top three: 
i Pike Place market, first Starbucks, 

1 gum wall,” Liao said, 

j Space Needle? Passe, 

j The women were all holding Star- 
bucks coffees as they stuffed gum 
in their mouths. Asked what they 
I thought of the gum wall, the women 
grimaced in unison. “Interesting,” 
j Liao said finally between chews. 

They were careful not to brush 
; up against the multicolored wads of 
I gum. 

j “Everyone’s DNA is here,” Liao 

I said. “Everywhere.” She paused for a 
I moment. 


“I’m going to leave my DNA here.” 
The women giggled. 

Humble beginnings 

The gum wall is perhaps Seattle’s 
purest, most interactive public art 
project. It began in the early 1990s 
outside the entrance to the Market 
Theater. Unexpected Productions 
had just rented the space. 

“Our audience started that gum 
wall,” said Mary Bacarella, who 
volunteered to work the company’s 
books in the early 1990s. 

“Our audience would line up on 
that wall, and I don’t know who 
started it, but they put a penny and a 
piece of gum on the wall,” Bacarella 
said. 

The practice soon caught on and 
the gum wall was born. The market 
asked the theater to clean the wall. 
They did. 

“It immediately started up again,” 
she said. 

After the third round of cleaning 
and gumming, the market manage¬ 
ment gave up and let the gum wall 
stay. Today, Bacarella is the man¬ 
agement. She’s just stepped in to the 
position of executive director of the 
Pike Place Market Preservation and 
Development Authority, which over¬ 
sees some 240 shops plus restaurants, 
food vendors and apartments. 

Bacarella is decidedly pro-gum. 

“You walk down the alley and 
you think a street fair is going on,” 
Bacarella said. “You see brides get¬ 


ting their picture taken in front of it, 
somebody doing a photo shoot.” 

It’s not just gum stuck to the walls. 
Coins, spoons, notes and other me¬ 
mentos are glued to the walls. 

“C-fM” is spelled out on the wall in 
gum. Nearby, “W-fC” had declared 
their love as well. 

Audrey Tewnion was standing 
in the alley with her 13-year-old 
daughter, Amy Cuthbertson, last 
month. Both were busy chewing gun. 
They had been at it for 10 minutes to 
achieve the perfect bubble-blowing 
consistency. The pair were making 
their second visit to Seattle from 
Vernon, British Columbia. But it was 
their first time to the gum alley. 

“It’s one of the things that you 
aways hear about, that you have to 
see,” Tewnion said. “It’s on Trip 
Advisor.” 

“I’ve seen lots of picture of it on 
Instagram,” Amy added. The #gum- 
wall hashtag has more than 190,000 
posts on Instagram. 

The Canadian mom and daughter 
would soon add theirs. 

Not everyone in the alley is a fan. 
Doug March has worked at the Alibi 
Room for a decade, the last five years 
as a bartender. The bar and restau¬ 
rant’s entrance is in the middle of the 
alley. He thinks the gum wall took 
off about five years ago, after a New 
York magazine wrote a story about it. 

“I find it disgusting,” March said, 
taking a smoke break. Around him, 
dozens of people were chewing, blow¬ 
ing bubbles and posing. “At least five 


times a day I have to tell the story 
how it started,” March said. 

When the wall suddenly exploded 
in popularity, the quest to keep gum 
from migrating to the other side of 
the alley where the Alibi Room is 
was futile, he said. “They stuck signs 
up that said, ‘No gum,”’ March said. 
“Those got covered up in gum.” 

The Alibi Room does draw a line, 
though. Wide brass panels trim the 
entrance to the bar. It’s completely 
gum-free. How often does it get 
cleaned? “Every day,” March said in 
a resigned tone. 

The final insult to injury? They find 
wads of gum stuck under chairs. 

Cleaning 

The wall was cleaned in 2015. 
Market management was concerned 
about the potential damage to the 
historic brick walls, said spokes¬ 
woman Emily Crawford. 

A literal ton of gum — 2,350 
pounds — was cleaned off the wall. 

“We filled 94 five-gallon buckets,” 
Crawford said. “It was layered seven 
inches thick.” 

Crawford said the gumwall isn’t 
marketed or advertised, but it’s in all 
the guidebooks and tourist websites. 
Tours come through the alley daily. 

The wall was cleaned again in 
November. It’s now going to be an 
annual task. The gum just keeps 
coming at an ever-increasing rate. 

In only five months, nearly every 
square inch had been covered. 
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Expanding her horizons 


Kacey Musgraves talks about breaking the formula 
and entering ‘cosmic country’ with ‘Golden Hour’ 



Kacey Musgraves performs at the 2014 Outside Lands music festival in San Francisco. Musgraves, 
who showed a progressive streak on her first two albums, is shaking things up again on “Golden Hour.” 


By Randy Lewis 
Los Angeles Times 

L ike athletes who wear 
the same undershirt or 
refuse to shave while 
on a hot streak, musi¬ 
cians also often embrace certain 
rituals — some pragmatic, some 
superstitious — in their efforts to 
deliver a peak performance. 

Maverick country singer-song- 
writer Kacey Musgraves is no 
exception. 

While touring through the 
Midwest on a bill she’s sharing 
with headliner Little Big Town 
and rising country group Mid¬ 
land, Musgraves has been check¬ 
ing in on FaceTime two to three 
times a week with her personal 
trainer back in Nashville for 
morning workout sessions. 

During a dinner break ahead 
of her set in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
recently, she loaded up on grilled 
squash and green beans to as¬ 
suage any pangs of guilt over the 
modest portions of Dr. Pepper 
barbecued ribs and smoked 
Gouda mac and cheese she said 
“I just have to sample.” 

Bypassing the banana cream 
pie that beckoned from the 
catered dessert offerings that 
also included peach cobbler and 
fudge brownies, she whimpered 
only briefly. 

Just before taking the stage a 
few minutes later, after emerg¬ 
ing from her self-adminstered 
makeup and hair-quaffing ses¬ 
sion aboard her tour bus parked 
behind the US Cellular Center 
arena, Musgraves gathered 
members of her band for another 
nightly ritual: a shot of tequila — 
a premium Herradura Anejo she 
brought back from a recent video 
shoot in Mexico City — slugged 
from green cactus-shaped shot 
glasses. 

There’s one place, however, 
where she adamantly refuses to 
engage in anything approach¬ 
ing ritualistic inclinations: her 
songwriting. 

“Music isn’t supposed to be 
a formula — it’s supposed to 
make you feel something,” said 
Musgraves, 29, the woman be¬ 
hind such country radio playlist- 
brightening hits as “Follow Your 
Arrow,” “Merry Go ’Round” and 
“Mind Your Own Biscuits” as 
well as the co-writer of Miranda 
Lambert’s career-boosting single 
“Mama’s Broken Heart.” 

She quickly staked her claim in 
the progressive wing of country 
and Americana music by singing 
about enjoying a toke now and 
then (“Blowin’ Smoke”), about 
small-town hopes, dreams and 
struggles (“Merry Go ’Round”) 
and about embracing diversity 
(“Follow Your Arrow”). 

On “Golden Hour,” her third 
studio album (released April 6), 
Musgraves branches out further, 
into what she refers to as “cosmic 
country,” marrying elements of 
pulsing electronic dance music 
with traditional genre sounds 
and instruments while retaining 
the lyrical freshness that charac¬ 


terized her first two efforts. 

Relaxing midaftemoon in 
the comfortable surroundings 
of the customized tour bus she 
shares with several of her band 
members — a few hours before 
an intense snowstorm blanketed 
the region in white — Musgraves 
spoke in no uncertain terms 
about how she’s determined to 
follow her own arrow as a musi¬ 
cian, whether her impulses im¬ 
mediately connect with fans and 
radio programmers or not. 


“I never want to make the 
same record twice,” she said. 
For “Golden Hour,” that meant, 
in part, turning to new produc¬ 
ers. Although Luke Laird and 
Shane McAnally, with whom 
Musgraves collaborated on her 
first two albums, contribute to 
the current work, she primar¬ 
ily focused on working with Ian 
Fitchuk and Daniel Tashian. 

“I like that they are very far 
removed from the typical Music 
Row, Nashville music mindset,” 


Jane Tyska, Bay Area News Group/TNS 


she said. “I really liked that. 

“But I think we all collectively 
knew it was time to change it up 
and try out new paths. 

“I feel like it can be easy go get 
into hindsight and think, ‘Well, 
people liked the last album, so 
let’s keep doing that.’ To me, 
that’s dangerous.” 

Different directions 

The yearning to mix things up 
is apparent in spades on “Golden 
Hour.” 


In many ways, it diverges from 
and expands on the many attri¬ 
butes of her 2013 debut, “Same 
Trailer, Different Park,” which 
has logged total equivalent sales 
of more than 950,000 copies 
since it was released and earned 
her Grammy Awards for country 
album and country song (“Merry 
Go ’Round”). 

Its 2015 successor, “Pageant 
Material,” has topped 300,000 
equivalent sales, according to 
Nielsen Music, and collected her 
another country album Grammy 
nomination. 

Where both of those collec¬ 
tions wove genre-testing themes 
into traditional country musical 
traditions, “Golden Hour” finds 
Musgraves tapping other influ¬ 
ences as source material, from 
her love of growing up in Golden, 
Texas, to her adoration of ’80s 
pop acts such as Madonna and 
’70s figures including ABBA, the 
Bee Gees and Neil Young. 

The new “High Horse” is 
built on driving synthesizer and 
rhythm loops like a vintage disco 
number, while the title track 
sounds closer to R&B artist Sade 
than Merle Haggard or Loretta 
Lynn. 

There’s less of the in-your-face 
lyrical bite that has highlighted 
her music and in its place more 
plain-spoken introspection — an¬ 
other conscious decision on her 
part in the pursuit of expanding 
her horizons as a songwriter. 

“You can use different song¬ 
writing muscles when you are 
putting songs together,” she said. 
“I will never not love the witty 
turns of phrase that I’ve em¬ 
ployed ... but I just didn’t want to 
do that again this time around, 
because people have come to 
expect that from me. 

“I was curious as to what other 
pictures I could paint, with not 
wrapping every single lyric up 
with a little bow,” she said. “Not 
everything has to be linear or 
explained to a T all the time. I 
think that can wear people out.” 

With a little laugh, she added: 
“I wear myself out with it 
sometimes.” 

All this could add up to a mar¬ 
keting nightmare coming from a 
more conventional musician, but 
Musgraves has been anything 
but conventional. 

She demonstrated the spark 
of an original voice in songs she 
wrote for others before releas¬ 
ing “Same Trailer, Different 
Park,” reveling in the quirks of 
characters that she encountered 
growing up about 80 miles east 
of Dallas. 

“She’s not someone you can 
put in a box,” said Cindy Mabe, 
president of Universal Music 
Group Nashville. “She’s the real 
thing, and she follows her own 
instincts. She lives and dies by 
her own vision — that’s the way 
Waylon Jennings and Willie 
Nelson were too.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Card! B 


Invasion of Privacy (Atlantic) 

Everything 
this pop star 
says is music 


By Chris Richards 

The Washington Post 

American life asks us to pick 
a lane and stay put, but like Walt 
Whitman before her, Cardi B 
contains multitudes to spare. 

“Is she a stripper, a rapper, a 
singer?’” the 25-year-old asks on 
her new album, mocking anyone 
still baffled by how an enterpris¬ 
ing young loudmouth from the 
Bronx could graduate from the 
strip club to a reality television 
series, to acquiring a bazillion 
Instagram followers, to rapping 
the dizziest song of 2017. 

Here’s the important part: 
While she was playing this in¬ 
credible game of platform-leap¬ 
frog, Cardi became one of the 
greatest talkers of our time. Now, 
everything she says is music. 

Same goes for the rest of us. 

In his 1998 book “The Sounds of 
Poetry,” scholar Robert Pinsky 
argues that we need to read po¬ 
etry out loud to really get it, and 


in making that claim, he reminds 
us that our everyday speech 
is overflowing with hyper-nu- 
anced musicality. Think about 
how when you hear someone’s 
voice rising in pitch, you know 
you’re being asked a question 
before they reach the question 
mark. “Every speaker, intuitively 
and accurately, courses grace¬ 
fully through immensely subtle 
manipulations of sound,” Pinsky 
writes. “It is almost as if we sing 
to one another all day.” 

So that makes the demarcation 
hne between Cardi’s stripper-rap¬ 
per-singer question — which she 
asks during an aptly oozing song 
called “Drip” — an important 
one. Like every rapper who ever 
clutched a microphone, Cardi is 
transmuting speech into music. 
But the fact that we were ini¬ 
tially introduced to her on VHl’s 
“Love & Hip-Hop: New York” 
has significantly changed the 
way we’ve absorbed her words 
ever since. We knew Cardi as a 


blabbermouth first and foremost 
— so hearing her rap gives us a 
rare opportunity to rediscover all 
of the melody, rhythm and timbre 
embedded in our talk. 

All across her new album, “In¬ 
vasion of Privacy,” Cardi proves 
herself a connoisseur of talk. 
Trash-talk, sweet-talk, tough- 
talk, pillow-talk, dirty-talk, 
crazy-talk, big-talk, small-talk 
and more. And then there’s the 
sound of it — blunt, and husky, 
and only ever as precise as it 
needs to be. She tends to let her 
vowels run as hot as the emotion¬ 
al moment demands, sometimes 
smearing the edges of her words 
as if she’s buttering the beat. 

More than anything, this 
allows her to say outrageous 
things outrageously. Listen to 
her bounce her consonants and 
heave her vowels when she as¬ 
serts that the “only thing fake is 
the boobs.” Listen to her brag in 
hissing staccato: “I say my own 
name during sex.” Listen to her 


sneer-snarl about upgrading her 
smile on “Bodak Yellow,” Cardi’s 
planet-eating single from last 
summer: “Got a bag and fixed 
my teeth.” 

She seems to be telling one 
long story here — about self¬ 
empowerment, beating the odds, 
transcendence — but the force 
of Cardi’s narrative resides in 
the sound of her voice as much 
as it does in her words. You can 
hear it during the album’s grand 
finale, “I Do,” when she asks, 
“My little 15 minutes lasted long 
as hell, huh?” What a victory 
speech. Close your eyes and you 
might feel the confetti falling on 
your shoulders, too. 

The way she releases those 
“little 15 minutes” into the air, 
the way she gusts through that 
“huh.” The lyric belongs entirely 
to her. We all make mouth music, 
but we couldn’t have said it bet¬ 
ter ourselves. 


Musgraves takes us on a trip that’s pure gold 


By Chris Richards 

The Washington Post 

Word on the bandwidth is 
that Kacey Musgraves dropped 
acid while listening to a Tame 
Impala record and now she’s 
the greatest country-singer- 
for-people-who-don’t-listen-to- 
country-music that our dumb 
century has ever heard. 

What a dim way to think 
about Musgraves’ “Golden 
Hour,” an extraordinary new 
album which, sure, might have 
been inspired by hallucinogens 
and pseudo psych-rock but still 
aces many of the tests that we 
expect a great country album 
to pass. For one, if country 
music is about everyday life, 
here’s a songwriter arguing 
that awe and bewilderment 
are essential to our everyday 
lives. What a heavy thought to 
make light. Our wonderment is 
completely ordinary. 

While Musgraves seems to 
be gazing into this titanic truth 
through a drowsy third eye, 
her calm feels particularly 
un-trippy during “Oh, What A 
World,” a small song about big 
mysteries. Across two sweetly 
sung verses, she jots down a 
grocery list of mindblowers 
— the aurora borealis, bio- 
luminescent sea creatures, 
psychoactive plants, a belief 
in reincarnation, the possibil¬ 
ity of a multiverse — and then 
repeats a little mantra to keep 
her brain from floating off 
into the void like a slippery 
helium balloon. “These are 
real things,” she tells herself. 
“Yeah, these are real things.” 

For reality-obsessed country 
music fans, that’s a serious 



Kacey Musgraves 

Golden Hour (MCA Nashville) 


piece of bubble gum to chew 
on. Musgraves’ reality is the 
only one she has to go by. The 
same goes for you, and for me, 
and for everybody else. 

You need to hear the music, 
though. It’s easy to reduce a 
country song to its lyrics, and 
Musgraves knows that the 
real meaning of a song lies 
in how the voice illuminates 
the words, anyway. So now 
she seems to be approaching 
her singing as if it were some 
kind of meditation. Instead of 
going on lung-scorching rocket 
rides or sinking into pillowy 
whisper games, Musgraves 
only ever appears to be mov¬ 
ing toward the stillness of the 
center of her voice. The effect 
can be strange and beautiful. 
She sounds her most emotive 
whenever she sounds her most 
bored. And what’s boredom, 
really? The softest kind of 
yearning. 

As a lyricist, she’s still 
a straight talker hoping to 
communicate cosmic stuff as 
plainly as possible — and when 
she’s not up to the challenge. 


she does something great. She 
bails. Check out the willowy 
chorus of “Happy & Sad” when 
Musgraves asks, “Is there a 
word for the way that I’m feel¬ 
ing tonight?” Maybe, probably. 
But instead of working to find 
it, she settles for seven words: 
“Happy and sad at the same 
time.” It’s hard to imagine a 
more perfect piece of stoner 
poetry than that. 

Even greater stumbles come 
in the opening line of “Butter¬ 
flies,” a song co-written with 
Music Row superscribes Nata¬ 
lie Hemby and Luke Laird. “I 
was just coasting, never really 
going anywhere,” Musgraves 
sings at the outset, strumming 
her guitar, no particular place 
to go. “Caught up in a web, I 
was getting kind of used to 
staying there.” 

When the refrain hits, it’s the 
power of love that — quietly, 
delicately, almost unceremoni¬ 
ously — swoops in to save the 
day. But it’s good to listen to 
the opening lines of “Butter¬ 
flies” in isolation. For a singer 
who can do efficiency so well, 
that first couplet feels redun¬ 
dant, untidy, jammed up with a 
tentative “really” and a space¬ 
eating “kind of” But then 
Musgraves exhales the melody 
so evenly, so uneventfully, it’s 
difficult to feel any turbulence. 

How’s that for a metaphor? 
Life is boring, and overcrowd¬ 
ed, and a bit of a mess, and 
you’re probably drifting right 
through it without even notic¬ 
ing. Here’s a country singer 
who has been kind enough to 
open her third eye and take 
note. The rest of us only have 
to open our ears. 
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The fans agree 

If it’s any indicator, the first 
three songs released from the 
album — “Butterflies,” “Space 
Cowboy” and “High Horse” 

— all received an enthusiastic 
thumbs-up and ear-to-ear smile 
from super fan Sydnee Comer, 

12, who was first in line for the 
pre-show meet-and-greet Mus¬ 
graves held in Iowa. She cited 
“Follow Your Arrow” as the song 
that first won her over with its 
spunky wordplay and easy-to-di- 
gest message of empowerment. 

Sydnee’s mother, Alice, made a 
Christmas gift to her daughter of 
the one-on-one session in which 
Musgraves posed for selfies with 
her and other fans who scored 
backstage access through radio 
promotions and other avenues. 

Her stock also has risen 
quickly with organizers of the 
annual Stagecoach Country 
Music Festival in Indio, Calif 

She’s returning to the world’s 
largest country music event on 
April 28, having worked her way 
up from promising newcomer 
low on the bill during her first 
appearance in 2015 to second- 
tier status this year, behind only 
Saturday headliner Keith Urban. 

“I love everything she embrac¬ 
es,” Stacy Vee, director of fes¬ 
tival talent for Goldenvoice, the 
promoter of Stagecoach as well 
as Coachella, told The Times. “I 
love her personality, her commit¬ 
ment, and I also love that she’s a 
hard worker.” 

Vee strives to make Stage¬ 
coach one of the rare corners of 
the heavily male-centric world of 
country music where women are 
accorded more than token repre¬ 
sentation. An advocate for gender 
and racial equality in many of 
her songs, Musgraves also is 
waiting for the day when that’s 
true across the music industry. 

“Nobody’s telling Chris 
Stapleton he should be nicer and 
flirt more with (radio station) 
deejays,” she said. 

Musgraves will be going out 
this year sharing a bill with 
former One Direction teen heart- 
throb Harry Styles. 

“I’ve always been the kind of 
artist who can bridge gaps and 
run over here and do a song with 
Miguel or Brian Wilson, or tour 


with Katy Perry or Willie Nelson. 
That’s always been my goal 
—just to do whatever feels right.” 

Sitting on a bench seat in her 
bus a few minutes before the 
Cedar Rapids sound check, Mus¬ 
graves spoke of both the changes 
in her life — her marriage in 
October to singer-songwriter 


Ruston Kelly at the top of that list 
— and her music. In particular, 
her collaborations with Fitchuk 
and Tashian on several new 
tracks that skew decidedly pop. 

“It was strange,” she said, 
“because about the same time 
that I got off the road and started 
getting back to creating is when I 


met my now-husband. My whole 
climate completely changed, and 
my songs started pouring out 
when I met him.” 

The pop slant on several of the 
“Golden Hour” songs is akin in 
some ways to the broadening of 
the artistic palette Taylor Swift 
took with her 2012 album “Red.” 


“It is different — a lot has 
changed,” Musgraves said, 
dressed casual-to-go in a black- 
and-white print stretch tank top, 
black athletic leggings and run¬ 
ning shoes, which she trades in 
a few hours later for her onstage 
outfit: a dazzling bejeweled sky 
blue denim jacket she scored in a 
thrift store with matching rhine¬ 
stone-encrusted blue leggings 
and glittery mesh boots. 

Part of her new path stems 
from her relationship with Kelly, 
which she said was sparked by 
her appreciation for his song¬ 
writing. She said it’s brought her 
to a happier place, which comes 
out in several of the songs on 
“Golden Hour.” 

“Another happy love song 
— bore, snooze!” she said with 
a laugh. “Butterflies,” by way of 
example, does channel the same 
joy she exudes six months into 
married life: “Untangled all the 
strings ’round my wings that 
were tied /1 didn’t know him and 
I didn’t know me.” 

Yet on the album, it follows 
“Lonely Weekend,” a meditation 
on missing a loved one. Another 
striking new track is “Mother,” a 
pithy rumination on her feel¬ 
ings about her mother — and 
Musgraves’ grandmother — that 
packs considerable emotional 
punch into the span of a mere 1 
minute, 18 seconds, with spare 
solo piano accompaniment. 

It’s a different style of writ¬ 
ing than she’s been known for in 
consistently witty lyrics of songs 
such as “Merry Go ’Round” and 
“Follow Your Arrow.” 

Explained Musgraves: “I’ve 
tried to leave a little more room 
for the listener to bring their 
own interpretations to songs 
rather than spelling everything 
out for them. I’m not going over 
every line with a microscope and 
analyzing them the way I have 
before.” 

She summarizes it as relying 
more on feeling than thinking. 

“You have to go into a project 
knowing it may not be everyone’s 
favorite,” she said. “You’re going 
to get new fans, and some old 
fans may filter out, or they may 
come back on the next one. But 
as long as I feel fulfilled in what¬ 
ever I’m making, that’s all that 
matters. Then if anybody else 
likes it, it’s icing on the cake.” 
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'Giant' a window into 1950s Hollywood 


By Douglass K. Daniel 

Associated Press 

N o matter what you think of the 

1956 epic “Giant” — some love it 
as an all-time favorite, some find 
it overblown — Don Graham’s 
book is an entertaining case study for any¬ 
one who wants to understand how Holly¬ 
wood lived and breathed in the mid-1950s. 

His behind-the-scenes 
story provides as 
much drama as direc¬ 
tor George Stevens’ 
sometimes lumbering 
movie about a hand¬ 
some but hidebound 
cattle baron who 
brings his East Coast 
bride to a not-so-little 
house on the prairie. 

In the book “Giant,” 
writer Edna Ferber 
did what she had done so well in the best¬ 
sellers “Show Boat” and “Cimarron,” pre¬ 
senting a barbed social history of a place 
and its people riven by family clashes 
and conflicting business interests (cattle 
versus oil) and stained by racism (white 


mistreatment of Latinos). Real-life Texans 
waited and worried to see how their state 
would fare in a movie version. 

All that tension appealed to Stevens, 
then 50, whose documentary work in Nazi 
death camps during World War II brought 
a new maturity to his movie career. His 
long standing as a top director (“Gunga 
Din” and “Shane,” among others) helped 
fend off Warner Bros, boss Jack Warner 
as the “Giant” budget nearly doubled to 
accommodate Stevens’ desire for location 
shooting and plenty of footage — he took 
a year just to edit the seemingly endless 
amounts of film. 

Shooting in little Marfa, Texas, instead 
of Southern California gave British-born 
Elizabeth Taylor and Midwesterners 
Rock Hudson and James Dean a stronger 
sense of their characters and the land that 
impacted their lives. Among the delights 
of Graham’s making-of book are their 
fish-out-of-water experiences and the 
everlasting influence of “Giant” on Marfa 
itself. Stevens welcomed all visitors to his 
set, especially the local folks, who got an 
eyeful of celebrities and moviemaking. 

Stevens had to corral wildly different 
personalities on his set, and each gets an 
insightful mini-biography in Graham’s 


pages. Taylor, 23, and just starting to take 
acting seriously after nearly two dozen 
films, reunited happily with Stevens, her 
director for “A Place in the Sun” a few 
years earlier. She was with husband No. 

2, actor Michael Wilding, and a mother of 
two young boys, yet skipped off to West 
Texas for weeks of location shooting. 
Before the movie came out she was sepa¬ 
rated from Wilding and six months from 
marrying again. 

Her two co-stars competed for her at¬ 
tention, in Hudson’s case a deep friendship 
rather than a movie-set romance. Just 29, 
he was fearful his career upswing would 
be ruined if word got out that he was gay. 
After completing his role in “Giant” he 
married his agent’s secretary. The movie 
brought Hudson new respect, plus an 
Oscar nomination and top ranking at the 
box office. He and his wife soon separated, 
and he returned to his secret life. 

Dean liked to be mothered by Taylor 
and most other women in his orbit, having 
lost his own mother when he was a child. 
He might have had the most to gain from 
“Giant,” only his third film after numerous 
television appearances. At 24, he was the 
quintessential bad boy, showing up late, 
driving fast, turning rude to colleagues 


and guests without warning. Yet Stevens 
discovered what directors Elia Kazan 
(“East of Eden”) and Nicholas Ray (“Rebel 
Without a Cause”) already knew: Dean was 
a pain, but you couldn’t take your eyes off 
him when he was on the screen. 

The male co-stars disliked each other. 
By some accounts, Hudson thought Dean 
was crude and unprofessional while Dean 
dismissed Hudson as a Hollywood actor 
not up to Actors Studio standards — and 
too fey for Dean’s tastes, which spanned 
the sexual universe from Mars to Venus. 
“Giant” was still in production when Dean 
fatally crashed his Porsche sports car on a 
California highway in September 1955. He 
would compete with Hudson posthumous¬ 
ly for Oscar honors, but the only Academy 
Award from the movie’s 10 nominations 
would go to its director. 

Warner’s investment paid off financially 
when “Giant” brought in $12 million at the 
box office, trailing only mega-hits “The 
Ten Commandments” and “Around the 
World in 80 Days.” 

Graham makes the most of the toil and 
trouble behind “Giant,” bringing to life 
an era of filmmaking that’s gone with the 
West Texas wind. 




Look Alive Out There 

Sloane Crosley 

“Look Alive Out There” is 
a book about accepting what¬ 
ever life may throw your way. 
Through personal anecdotes, 
Crosley invites readers to first 
laugh at her extenuating circum¬ 
stances and then join her as the 
crazy, unimaginable details un¬ 
fold. We trudge through the tales 
of an obnoxious teenage neighbor 
in New York and a mountain¬ 
climbing trip gone terribly 
wrong in Ecuador. Readers fol¬ 
low along as Crosley interviews 
her ’70s porn-star uncle, learns 
to navigate vertigo and addresses 
the ailments of an epileptic dog. 

Crosley’s voice is original, 
sophisticated and full of humor. 
Look no further than the stories 
about the British man who stole 
her website identity or the hip¬ 
pie couple who invited her to 
participate in amorous activities. 
Through all of these outlandish 
ordeals, it’s plain to see why Cro¬ 
sley has been compared to Nora 
Ephron and David Sedaris. 

“Look Alive Out There” is a 
delightful collection of hilari¬ 
ous essays that manage, in some 
cases, to point to relatable life 
lessons. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


Macbeth 

Jo Nesbo 

Set in an unnamed and dreary 
industrial town populated by 
addicts and drug gangs, police 
and politicians, the story matches 
much of Shakespeare’s play with 
a power-mad couple. Inspector 
Macbeth, who leads the SWAT 
team, and his Lady, the owner 
of a high-end casino seeking to 
seize control of the law-and-order 
establishment and thus domina¬ 
tion of the entire town. 

Macbeth receives a prophecy 
foretelling that he will become 
chief of police. Once the message 
is received. Lady and Macbeth 
connive to bring the prediction to 
fruition. What follows is a series 
of bloodbaths, double crosses, at¬ 
tempted cover-ups, intimidations 
and threats. Characters succumb 
to fear and paranoia, with political 
ambition and blood lust rampant. 

The relationship of love and 
loyalty between Macbeth and 
Lady is the most engrossing 
aspect of the story. Macbeth 
loves Lady, and she manipulates 
him, forcing him to action when 
he expresses doubt. As the story 
progresses, the power dynamic 
changes and he becomes more 
assertive, while she loses her 
grip on reality. 

— Jonathan Elderfield/AP 


Other People’s Houses 

Abbi Waxman 

Frances Bloom can jam seven 
children into a minivan designed 
for six with no problem. Her daily 
carpooling duty tethers her neigh¬ 
bors’ lives together. It also affords 
her snapshots of their mornings, 
which are typically less than 
scandalous. This changes the day 
Frances whips the car around to 
retrieve a kindergarten passen¬ 
ger’s forgotten school supplies 
and finds her neighbor, Anne 
Porter, in the middle of an affair. 

The story follows the four fami¬ 
lies impacted by Anne’s fling. Ru¬ 
mors and suspicions ooze through 
the upper middle-class Los 
Angeles neighborhood like slime, 
and even the tamest of marriages 
begin to toe fragility. All the 
while, Frances continues to taxi 
children to and from school, take 
her best shot at parenting three 
children and maintaining a sex¬ 
less life with her husband. 

Waxman’s take on the drudg¬ 
ery of parenting is fantastic. 
Anyone who has ever uninten¬ 
tionally memorized an episode of 
“Dora the Explorer” or attempt¬ 
ed to awaken a sleeping teenager 
will find camaraderie with the 
comically flawed folks residing 
in “Other People’s Houses.” 

— Christina Ledbetter/AP 


Rocket Men 

Robert Kurson 

This mostly engrossing 
book examines the historic but 
sometimes overlooked Apollo 
8 mission. Neil Armstrong and 
company will always get top bill¬ 
ing among astronauts for landing 
on the moon in 1969, but first 
someone had to show it was even 
possible to get there and back. 

By 1968, the Soviets appeared 
poised to launch and deal Ameri¬ 
cans yet another in a series of 
space-related humiliations dat¬ 
ing back to Sputnik. NASA was 
determined to get there first. 

Kurson’s conception-to-splash- 
down reporting had the coopera¬ 
tion from the astronauts — Frank 
Borman, James Lovell and Wil¬ 
liam Anders — and their wives, 
giving him invaluable details of 
what happened inside the astro¬ 
naut’s capsule and in their homes 
below. Most readers already know 
how the mission turned out, but 
Kurson builds suspense around 
a mind-bendingly complex and 
dangerous journey. 

The book starts slowly as 
Kurson tracks the astronauts 
through their boyhoods, court¬ 
ships and military careers but 
picks up steam once they start 
planning for the mission. 

— Michael Hill/AP 


True Fiction 

Lee Goldberg 

Ian Ludlow has reached a high 
level of success as an author as 
his series character Clint Straker 
routinely saves the world in print. 

A few years earlier, he was re¬ 
cruited along with several other 
writers to imagine terrorism 
scenarios to assist the govern¬ 
ment in thinking outside the box 
to prevent another attack. 

Ludlow is on tour in Seattle for 
his latest Straker thriller when he 
learns that an airplane crashed 
after takeoff in Hawaii — and it 
matches the story he imagined for 
the CIA. When he tries to contact 
the other authors who were part of 
this special operation, he discov¬ 
ers that they’re all dead. 

Ludlow has felt accident-prone 
lately and has a broken arm 
to prove it. Now he begins to 
wonder if his accidents were at¬ 
tempts on his life. He is paranoid 
by nature, so he goes into hiding 
with the young woman assigned 
to be his author escort while in 
Seattle. To survive, the writer 
must become his fictitious char¬ 
acter, a superspy. 

Goldberg has crafted a clever, 
silly and exciting thriller that 
showcases a love for the genre 
and the world of writing. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“All the Money in the World”: The film 
was inspired by the true story of the kidnap¬ 
ping of J. Paul Getty’s grandson, John Paul 
Getty III, in 1973. The initial demand for 
$17 milhon in ransom money is ignored by 
Getty — who at the time is the richest man 
in the world — because he’s certain pay¬ 
ing would just trigger the kidnapping of his 
other grandchildren. The only response from 
Getty is to send his chief of security, Fletcher 
Chase (Mark Wahlberg), to work with his 
daughter-in-law, Gail (Michelle Wilhams), to 
deal with the kidnapping. The only time “All 
the Money in the World” shows any signs of 
life is when Christopher Plummer is on the 
screen. He plays Getty with a cold obsession 
for money that makes him both a character 
to hate and to pity. Even a great actor hke 
Plummer can’t fully distract from the biggest 
issues dogging the film, especially with the 
way it plays with historical facts. 



Twentieth Century Fox/AP 


Randy Holmes, ABC; Ron Batzdorff, NBC; NETFLix/Ihe Washington Post 

Clockwise from top left: Jimmy Kimmel; Sterling K. Brown in “This Is Us”; and two scenes from “Queer Eye” feature tears. 


Men are crying on the small screen like never before 



Hugh Jackman stars in “The Greatest 
Showman,” which is now available on DVD. 

“The Greatest Showman”: How much you 
enjoy this musical starring Hugh Jackman 
and Zac Efron will depend on how much you 
care about what is fact and what is fiction. 
The film is described as being inspired by 
the life and times of super showman P.T. 
Barnum, and that means only using infor¬ 
mation that helps bind the musical numbers 
together. Of course, the real reason for 
watching “The Greatest Showman” is the 
way the musical numbers are staged. Jack- 
man and Efron continue to show great skill 
at handling drama and dance numbers with 
equal ease. The film also gets a nice addition 
with Zendaya as the love interest. If you 
want the true story of Barnum, get a book. 

If all you want is a fun musical very loosely 
based on history, then this one hits all the 
right beats. 

Also new on DVD: 

“Phantom Thread”: A designer finds that 
the most complicated creations are personal 
relationships. Daniel Day-Lewis stars. 

“Proud Mary”: Hit woman’s life is turned 
around when she meets a young boy whose 
path she crosses during a professional hit. 

“Vice Principals: The Complete Series”: 
Two vice principals wage a wild war to get 
the principal’s job. 

“The Tribes of Palos Verdes”: The only 
way a teen can deal with family troubles is 
through surfing. 

“Gone Are the Days”: An aging outlaw 
goes on a journey for redemption. 

“Jasper Jones”: A teen’s life is changed as 
he tries to solve a chilling mystery. 

“Braven”: Jason Momoa stars in this 
story of the battle between the owner of a 
logging company and drug dealers. 

“Up in Smoke”: The Cheech & Chong 
movie is being rereleased to mark the 40th 
anniversary. 

“Molly’s Game”: Olympic hopeful 
becomes a successful high-stakes poker 
entrepreneur. Jessica Chastain stars. 

“Outlander: Season Three”: Separated by 
continents and centuries, Claire and Jamie’s 
time-traveling love story continues. 

“Suicide Squad: Hell to Pay”: The group 
of supervillains goes on another mission in 
this animated adventure. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Elahe Izadi 

The Washington Post 

W e’re having a moment 
for male tears — no, not 
the kind that the popular 
feminist mug metaphorically 
collects in pursuit of bringing down the 
patriarchy. We’re talking literal tears 
that men shed in moments of televised 
vulnerability. 

Take the Netfiix reboot of “Queer 
Eye,” just renewed for a second season. 
Yes, it’s a makeover show with bubbly 
experts instructing schleppy men on the 
wonders of slim-cut jeans, five-minute 
grooming routines, Ikea and avocados. 
But it’s also a show about men who are 
stuck and held in place by fear, insecu¬ 
rity, past trauma or rigid norms of what 
it means to be a man. 

Just like the old series, a group of 
openly gay men deemed “experts” in 
areas such as food and culture enter 
a stranger’s life and try to improve it. 
“The original show was fighting for 
tolerance,” says one member of the new 
Fab Five at the top of the 2018 series. 
“We’re fighting for acceptance.” 

In the process, Netfiix’s “Queer Eye” 
subtly dings toxic masculinity. Giving 
these strangers haircuts and time to 
spend a few minutes taking care of them¬ 
selves also gives them a chance — or, a 
push — to open up a bit about what’s bub¬ 
bling below the surface. Sometimes these 
guys cry, surprising even themselves. 

“We have fallen in love with you, and I 
didn’t really expect to have this moment 
with you, and you’re such an amazing 
man,” Fab Five member Karamo Brown 
says to Tom Jackson, a bearded 57-year- 
old Georgia man who lives in a base¬ 
ment apartment and drinks “redneck 
margaritas.” 

Another Fab Five member puts his 
hand on Tom’s. The emotions build to a 
breaking point. “You guys are making 
me cry,” Tom says through sobs. “I’m 
sorry... I’m gonna miss all of you guys.” 

This is reality TV after all, so the 
scene was likely edited to maximize 
the drama. Still, America saw a pretty 
rare sight: an older guy crying simply 
because other men showed him he was 


COMMENTARY 


worthy of attention and love. 

TV and movies have shown us men 
crying on camera before. Some have 
shed manly tears when dealing with 
grave stuff, like families dying, or war 
(Rambo). Then there are the stoic ones 
who get choked up but keep the tears 
back, like Clint Eastwood in “In the 
Line of Fire.” But crying guys have 
often been punchlines to jokes, either as 
blubbering messes (“Forgetting Sarah 
Marshall”) or embarrassed dudes with 
“something in my eye.” 

Comedies have tackled the manly 
tears trope. “Crying: acceptable at 
funerals, and the Grand Canyon,” Ron 
Swanson declared on “Parks and Rec¬ 
reation.” When Jerry Seinfeld cries over 
a breakup on his series, he remarks: 
“What is this salty discharge?!” In a 
“Key and Peele” sketch called “Manly 
Tears,” a tough-guy drug dealer (Jordan 
Peele) mourns the loss of a childhood 
friend, but he’s sobbing like a child. 
Another tough guy (Keegan Michael 
Key) tells those assembled that these are 
manly tears, and not to be laughed at. 

In recent years, we’ve gotten different 
kinds of male tears. 

Some of it has come spontaneously 
from politicians. President Barack 
Obama cried while talking about the 
Sandy Hook shooting. Former Speaker 
of the House John A. Boehner cried in 
publicly constantly: when asked a simple 
question on “60 Minutes;” when paying 
tribute to golfer Arnold Palmer; dur¬ 
ing signing ceremonies; and when Pope 
Francis came to Washington. 

Late-night comic Jimmy Kimmel 
has cried repeatedly during his show’s 
monologue — a time typically reserved 
for topical jokes — about his newborn 
son’s heart surgery, mass shootings and a 
dentist killing a lion. For Kimmel’s part, 
he hates that he cries on TV: “When I see 
a screen grab of me that night, I was talk¬ 
ing about my son, or I was talking about 
Las Vegas, and my face is all red and 
I have tears in my eyes, I can’t browse 
away from it quickly enough,” he told The 
Washington Post’s Geoff Edgers. 


But the impact of Kimmel’s raw emo¬ 
tions have influenced policy debates, 
even spurring a proposal called “The 
Jimmy Kimmel Test.” 

“You can’t not remember that night,” 
Kimmel’s longtime friend, Ellen DeGe- 
neres, told Edgers about the health-care 
monologue. “The fact that you’re seeing 
a really strong, smart funny man cry is 
beautiful. He’s not trying to be tough. 
He’s not trying to pretend. He’s not try¬ 
ing to act like a talk-show host. And it 
wasn’t salacious. It wasn’t to get ratings. 
It was just raw, and you don’t see that on 
television that much.” 

NBC’s weepy drama “This Is Us” may 
be best known as a show that makes 
America cry each week, but a lot of the 
crying on camera is done by men. 

There was the time that Justin 
Hartley’s Kevin broke down on a lawn, 
weeping over his addiction and openly 
declaring, “I’m in pain out here! Can’t 
you see I’m in pain? I just need some¬ 
body to help me.” 

Sterling K. Brown’s Randall cries all 
over the place: when he says goodbye 
to his foster daughter; when he gets 
parenting advice from the hardware- 
store employee; when he has a nervous 
breakdown in his office. 

In fact, we see Randall cry way more 
than his wife, Beth (Susan Kelechi Wat¬ 
son), does. While Randall wears his emo¬ 
tions on his sleeve, Beth’s are kept below 
the surface. “I guess I can’t detach like 
you,” Randall tells Beth in a scene. “You 
know. I’m the heart, you’re the head.” 

Later, Randall almost tells Beth that 
she’s heartless as they argue about their 
former foster daughter. By the end of 
the episode, we Anally see Beth open up 
and cry as she explains how she’s coping 
with missing the girl. 

At a time when pop culture is grap¬ 
pling with sexism behind the scenes and 
how women are represented on screen, 
depictions of masculinity are slowly 
being rewritten, too. As a woman, it’s 
been surprisingly refreshing to see men 
cry and be vulnerable in these ways. 

But for men watching, these scenes give 
them permission to do the same — with¬ 
out explaining it away as just something 
in their eye. 
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COOL TREND 

Cryotherapy and other recovery remedies are wildly 
popular among workout enthusiasts and celebrities 
despite a lack of proof that the treatments help 



By Ronald D. White 

Los Angeles Times 

W hen Amber Dodson needs 
a break from her rigorous 
workout regimen, she steps 
nearly naked into a high-tech 
machine that looks like a giant energy 
drink can. Only her head is visible as the 
temperature in the chamber plummets to 
minus 292 degrees Fahrenheit for three 
minutes, liquid nitrogen vapor billowing 
down the sides. 

“I tend to get extremely inflamed, and 
I don’t like taking days off,” said Dodson, 
36, who pays $299 a month for up to 30 
sessions at Coast Cryo in Marina del Rey, 
Calif “It’s been a lifesaver because I can’t 
deal with sore muscles and bad sleep.” 

Cryotherapy, a freezing treatment used 
by elite athletes such as LeBron James 
and Michael Phelps, is just one of the 
pricey injury recovery and prevention 
strategies that are exploding in popularity 
in Los Angeles — despite a lack of scientif¬ 
ic evidence in many cases to support their 
efficacy. Cryotherapy alone is expected to 
grow to a $5.6 billion global industry by 
2024, up from $2.5 billion in 2016, accord¬ 
ing to Grand View Research, a market 
research and consulting company. 

The remedies — which also include IV 
therapy drips, vitamin-infused booster 
shots, hyperbaric oxygen chambers and 
compression therapy — cater to workout 
fanatics who insist an old-fashioned ice 
pack and a Gatorade won’t suffice. They’re 
now being offered at so-called wellness 
boutiques dedicated to administering the 
treatments; medical offices, weight loss 
clinics and traditional spas are also get¬ 
ting in on the craze. 

Drip Doctors in downtown Los Angeles, 
for example, offers more than two dozen 
intravenous drips and booster shots to 
increase energy, promote faster recovery 
and aid in weight loss. 

There’s an $89 Hydroboost IV vitamin 
drip “perfect for those who need instant 
hydration,” a $30 supercharged booster 
shot for customers who are looking for “an 
intense burst of oomph” or a wallet-bust¬ 
ing $220 Limitless IV vitamin drip. That 
one is billed as “an ‘all in one’ concoction” 
that will “optimize performance, neuro¬ 
logical function, immune support, detox, 
and keep you feeling rejuvenated.” 

Skeptics contend that there is little 
benefit to IV drip therapy for people who 
are essentially healthy, saying people are 
capable of hydrating sufficiently and get¬ 
ting the nutrients they need through food. 
They instead point to a placebo effect. 

“This is Los Angeles after all, where 
anything that promises to make you feel 
better becomes the latest fad,” said Dr. 
Michael Gottlieb, a specialist in internal 
medicine who practices in Los Angeles. 

True believers, however, counter with 
the argument that IV therapy works and 
beats dependence on painkillers. The 
global market for IV tubing and related 
equipment is expected to grow at a steady 
rate of just under 4 percent to more than 
$1.2 billion by 2025, according to a new 
report from Persistence Market Research. 

“It’s taking a more natural and preven¬ 
tive approach to health,” said Dr. Anthony 
Ho, a co-founder and chief of business 
operations at Drip Doctors, which also 
provides house calls. “It started out being 
more at the high end, with celebrities, 
corporate types. We wanted to make it 
available to the masses.” 

Even hyperbaric oxygen chambers have 
gone beyond the traditional use of saving 
the lives of deep-sea divers who surface 
too quickly. Sessions claim to boost en¬ 
ergy, reduce pain and inflammation, and 
speed injury recovery times, and they can 
cost $350 to $450 per treatment. 

Postal worker Nicholas Howard Hayes, 
28, uses the hyperbaric oxygen chamber 
at Infusio in Beverly Hills to help alleviate 
sore muscles after long days at work. 


“Not only am I walking 12 to 15 miles 
a day on my routes. I’m also lifting a lot 
of heavy, awkward packages, like small 
refrigerators, microwaves, even small 
beds,” he said. After his day job is done, 
Hayes hits the gym, where he works as a 
personal trainer. 

“I’m constantly overexerting myself,” 
Hayes said. But after a session in the hy¬ 
perbaric chamber, where the air pressure 
is increased to allow the lungs to gather 
more oxygen, “it’s amazing how I feel 
after 20 minutes. I feel so good that I go 
the gym to work out” afterward. 

Infusio describes itself as “a sports 
optimization medical clinic specializing in 
integrative medical and cutting-edge stem 
cell therapy.” 

“We can use it for all sorts of problems 
for patients who have issues, like with 
their joints,” said Suzanne Kim, one of the 
clinic’s doctors. 

Other fitness recovery businesses tout 
compression therapy. At HM Sports Per¬ 
formance and Recovery in Santa Monica, 
customers slip into pairs of bulky Norma- 
Tec boots that extend all the way to the 
upper thighs. 

At $45 for a 30-minute session (or $350 
for a package of 10), customers “recover 
faster between trainings and after per¬ 
formance by increasing blood flow and 


flushing metabolites from the workout out 
of the body,” according to the company 
website. 

Industry professionals say the fitness 
recovery fad stems from the rise in more 
intense workouts, especially in cities like 
L.A. The two are so closely linked that 
many recovery boutiques have opened 
up next door to fitness studios, and some 
cryotherapy businesses are now offering 
appointments on popular workout app 
ClassPass. 

Dodson is an example. She has mem¬ 
berships at two gyms — Gold’s and Equi¬ 
nox — because, as she puts it, “one gym 
just isn’t enough.” At the Marina del Rey 
home she shares with her restaurateur 
husband and her three young children, 
there’s also a $1,995 Peloton spin bike, 
with its $39-per-month online classes. 

So shelling out a few hundred dollars 
a month for whole-body cryotherapy 
“sounds expensive, but it absolutely isn’t” 
when considering the benefits, she said. 

But some of the unconventional thera¬ 
pies, while no doubt trendy among the 
bootcamp-spinning-yoga-kombucha 
crowd, have been heavily criticized by 
those who doubt the purported benefits 
and say providers are making misleading 
and potentially dangerous claims. 

A consumer update by the Food and 


Nitrogen vapor fills the room as customer Lani Cooper, 38, opens the door after 
completing a whole-body cryotherapy session at Coast Cryo in Marina del Rey, Calif., 
on March 23. Next to her is Matt Sarbello, owner of Coast Cryo. 

Mel Melcon, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Drug Administration in 2016 deemed 
cryotherapy — now offered at boutiques 
in Santa Monica, Beverly Grove and 
Costa Mesa — “a ‘cool’ trend that lacks 
evidence, poses risks.” It said despite 
claims that cryo helps treat conditions 
like Alzheimer’s, fibromyalgia, migraines, 
rheumatoid arthritis, multiple sclerosis, 
stress, anxiety or chronic pain, “this so- 
called ‘treatment’ hasn’t been proven to do 
any of these things.” 

Some studies suggest one can get as 
much localized benefit from a simple 
ice pack. But a study conducted by the 
France-based National Institute of Sport, 
Expertise and Performance focused 
mainly on sports injuries and found that 
whole-body cryotherapy reduced inflam¬ 
mation and aches, and aided in faster 
muscle injury recovery. 

Matt Sarbello, 41, owner of Coast Cryo, 
first tried cryotherapy in Texas, when 
he was working out so intensely to lose 
weight that he woke up barely able to 
move some mornings. 

“I started doing cryo four or five times 
a week,” Sarbello said. “I moved out here 
and I was like, ‘How is there no cryother¬ 
apy available on the Westside?”’ He went 
on to open Coast Cryo in late 2015. 

Less controversial are stretch labs, 
where customers pay for one-on-one 
stretch sessions. They’re designed to help 
gain more mobility and flexibility than 
one can get on his or her own. 

Costa Mesa-based StretchLab, for 
example, charges $35 for 25 minutes with 
a “flexologist” and $65 for 50 minutes. 
Monthly rates range from $119 to $229 
depending on the length of the sessions. 

Business is booming. “We opened our 
first location in 2015 and we’re already 
about to open our fourth,” said Saul Jan- 
son, a co-owner of StretchLab, which op¬ 
erates boutiques in Venice, Santa Monica 
and the West Hollywood area. 

Social media and Hollywood have also 
fueled the boutique fitness recovery fad. 

Actress Mandy Moore, “Dancing with 
the Stars’” Derek Hough and Mark Bal¬ 
ias, and athletes Floyd May weather and 
Shaquille O’Neal are just some of the 
celebrities who have touted the benefits of 
cryotherapy, posting photos on Instagram 
of them emerging from the chambers. 

Some of the futuristic treatments are 
even making their way home. 

Hyperice Inc. is an Irvine company 
that designs and sells a $199 vibrating 
thigh roller, as well as heat and compres¬ 
sion devices for legs, shoulders and backs 
for $249 each. The products have been 
used by basketball stars Kobe Bryant and 
Blake Griffin, skier Lindsey Vonn and 
more than 200 professional and collegiate 
sports teams including the Los Angeles 
Lakers, Los Angeles Clippers, UCLA 
Bruins and USC Trojans. 

Some users say they’re turning to the 
tonics and chambers to supplement more 
conventional physical therapy. 

Sabih Syed, 31, suffered broken bones 
and internal injuries after an ATV crash a 
year and a half ago. 

“I was in an intensive care unit at the 
hospital for 10 days,” said Syed, who runs 
a tent rental business in Anaheim. “The 
doctor told me it would take a year for me 
to recover, but I wanted to do it faster.” 

So in addition to long-term physical 
therapy, he started making weekly visits 
to Drip Doctors for an IV therapy called a 
Myers Cocktail at $150 a pop. The cocktail 
is billed as “a 60-year-old remedy that has 
been known to alleviate a number of health 
conditions hke fatigue, migraines, depres¬ 
sion, muscle pain.” 

“Literally after just two months I was 
feeling much better,” he said. “When it 
comes down to your health and you’re 
used to being very active and you And 
yourself at a point where you can barely 
move your arms and your legs, you are 
willing to throw down any amount of 
money to feel better, you know?” 
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Many couples pool their financial resources, but a recent survey found that nearly half of couples 
with joint bank accounts also have individual bank accounts. 


Bank account battles 


Some couples find that keeping it separate reduces fights over 
money. But financial experts and marriage counselors aren’t sold. 


By Danielle Braff 
Chicago Tribune 

I n homes across the country, 
old couples and young couples, 
rich couples and poor couples 
are arguing about money. 

How they’re spending their 
money, how they’re earning the 
money and how well they’re saving 
the money. 

About a third of couples — even 
the happiest ones — argue about 
finances at least once a month, and 
73 percent say they have money 
management styles that are differ¬ 
ent from their partners, according 
to a 2016 study of couples between 
the ages of 25 and 70 by Ameriprise 
Financial Inc. Another study by 
Money Magazine found that 70 per¬ 
cent of married couples fight about 
money more than chores, snoring, 
sex and deciding what’s for dinner. 

So some couples have raised 
the white fiag and are axing their 
money issues. They’re simply not 
sharing money anymore. 

When they were dating, Cynthia 
Burgos’ now husband of three years 
was really bad with his finances, 
she said. 

“He got himself into a few pick¬ 
les,” said Burgos, 29, a Chicago 
teacher, who had always been good 
about saving money. “I basically 
told him to shape up or we couldn’t 
be together.” 

Her husband, Julio, a medical as¬ 
sistant, slowly got better at manag¬ 
ing his money, but the pair decided 
to keep their finances separate, so 
they wouldn’t argue about money. 

“It worked when we bought our 
house together, and I figured, why 
should we fix something that isn’t 
broken when we get married?” 
Burgos said. 

Since she makes more money, 
Burgos pays the mortgage, one- 
third of the assessments, her car 


note, her credit cards, two-thirds 
of day care and her phone bill. Her 
husband pays the electric, cable and 
internet bills, one-third of day care, 
two-thirds of the assessments, his 
car note, student loans and his cred¬ 
it cards. They alternate on groceries 
and split the bills for their son. 

More and more couples are 
choosing to separate at least some of 
their bank accounts. 

A survey by TD Bank found that 
nearly half of couples with joint 
bank accounts also have individual 
bank accounts. 

Couples most commonly cited 
independence for the reason they 
wanted separate accounts, though 
43 percent of women said indepen¬ 
dence was their top motivation, 
compared with 34 percent of men. 
Twenty percent of couples said they 
kept separate accounts to make sure 
they had enough money for indi¬ 
vidual needs. 

But while many couples have 
carved out their own solutions 

— especially as dual-income house¬ 
holds are increasingly common and 
people are waiting longer to marry 

— financial experts and marriage 
counselors aren’t so sure that keep¬ 
ing money separate is a good idea. 

“By having a joint account, a cou¬ 
ple declares to one another that the 
rewards of their individual endeav¬ 
ors are jointly owned — they work 
for one another, not just themselves 

— and their dreams are inexorably 
intertwined,” said Forrest Talley, 
clinical psychologist with Invictus 
Psychological Services in Califor¬ 
nia. “In order to be successful, the 
couple must constantly work on 
aligning their goals, demonstrating 
respect for what each of them holds 
most important, and trust that the 
other will not selfishly take money 
to satisfy their own individual needs 
above those of their spouse.” 

When done well, Talley said, the 


joint account can lead to a stronger 
relationship in the same way that 
a team that practices together and 
wins the championship becomes 
closer: They’re both heading toward 
a common goal. 

But if communication is lacking 
or monetary trust is broken, the 
joint bank account can be the thing 
that creates endless friction and can 
even lead to divorce, Talley said. 

If one person is skipping his daily 
Starbucks runs so they can save 
money for a house, while the other 
is going on weekly shopping sprees, 
then friction could disrupt their 
common saving strategy. 

If that can’t be resolved, an option 
is to pool all the money into a joint 
account to pay the bills and to save 
money — and then set up separate 
accounts with an equal and agreed- 
upon amount of discretionary fun 
money, said Dusty Williams, a 
licensed psychotherapist in Jack¬ 
sonville, Fla. 

“This approach allows for inde¬ 
pendence and fairness, and often 
eliminates the conflict around the 
issue,” Williams said. 

The answer to whether to merge 
finances is never one-size-fits-all, 
said Merle Yost, a licensed mar¬ 
riage and family therapist in Santa 
Barbara, Calif 

“The American fantasy is that 
once you couple and marry, you 
merge everything: family, money, 
households and food,” Yost said. 
“But if two people have very differ¬ 
ent diets, does that mean they can¬ 
not or should not eat together?” 

The amount that each couple will 
merge will vary, depending on their 
individual situation. 

But, Yost said, “a red fiag would 
be feeling pressured into doing 
what is expected to make the other 
person comfortable, even if it does 
not make you comfortable.” 

That goes for every situation. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari ^ 



Marshmallows and 
military adventure 

Y ou know those people who open bags of M&Ms 
and dump the entire contents into their up¬ 
turned mouths? They’re the same ones who eat 
icing roses off of birthday cakes, open big pres¬ 
ents before little ones, and ask for the good news first. 

Unfortunately, I’m not one of those people. Throughout 
life. I’ve strictly adhered to a “save the best for last” regi¬ 
men. As a kid, I would squirrel away things — trinkets, 
treats, rewards — and ration them to myself, slowly and 
methodically, until the best was left to savor. 

Take those M&Ms, for example. I sorted through them 
one by one, eating the misshapen ones first, until I had 
a perfect candy of each color. Those five. The Chosen, 
would be ceremoniously sacrificed in one final, trium¬ 
phant chomp. They didn’t taste any different than the 
rest, so why the irrational ritual? 

In junior high school, everyone collected stickers, but 
while my friends were slapping theirs on books and lock¬ 
ers, I stashed mine away for something special. I think 
my mother still has a sheet of crusty Smurf stickers in the 
desk drawer of my old room. 

Every Easter, Valentine’s Day and Halloween, I saved 
the best treats so long that they often got too stale to eat. 

Decades later. I’m still nibbling around the center of 
cinnamon rolls and reading the most interesting maga¬ 
zine article last. Why? What has it ever gotten me but 
a rock-hard coconut egg and a shriveled Papa Smurf 
sticker? Has all my controlled frugality been for naught? 

I consulted an expert (Google) and found that “best for 
last” tendencies have been researched extensively. Scien¬ 
tists have studied delayed gratification, intuitive judg¬ 
ment and peak-end bias to find out why some eat muffin 
tops first and others don’t. 

In a 2011 University of Michigan experiment, students 
were given a series of chocolates to eat. With each candy, 
the experimenter said, “Here is your next chocolate.” But 
when the experimenter said, “This is your last chocolate,” 
the subjects tended to rate that last candy as their favorite 
regardless of the fiavor. 

Finally, my M&M-sorting ritual makes sense! 

This experiment dovetails with “peak-end bias” re¬ 
search by Nobel Prize winner Daniel Kahneman, which 
shows that people irrationally judge experiences by what 
happened last. For example, if a mediocre vacation ended 
with a fantastic night in a five-star hotel, vacationers tend 
to remember the trip positively. 

Despite this illogical partiality for “end” experiences, 
there are rational bases for saving the best for last. In 
the 1960s “Stanford Marshmallow Experiments,” 600 
preschoolers were offered one marshmallow now, or two 
15 minutes later. The vast majority of subjects waited for 
the additional reward, proving that children understand 
delayed gratification. A follow-up study showed that the 
ability to delay gratification was linked to higher SAT 
scores and lower body mass indexes. 

Somehow, that correlation skipped me ... 

Finally, a 2013 Cornell study showed that the tendency 
to save the best for last fades with age. Apparently, 
younger adults have long-term visions that require saving 
for later, while older folks think, “Life is short; eat dessert 
first.” 

How does this apply to military families? Certainly we 
must be frugal, always saving and planning for our ever- 
changing futures. Living a life centered around serving 
one’s country requires careful organization and respon¬ 
sibility. However, military life also offers the luxury to 
splurge on experiences. 

Despite all those years I spent digging through plastic 
grass for jelly beans while my peanut butter eggs dried 
up, our family didn’t delay gratification when it came to 
our military experiences. We “ate the marshmallow,” 
taking unique opportunities as soon as they arose. 

Don’t delay the adventure. Live overseas, rent a unique 
house, travel, try indigenous foods, go to military balls, 
eat the whole bag of M&Ms — grab the bull by the horns 
and make the most of your military journey. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 Anesthetic of old 
6 Forcefully remove 
12 Very good, as a job 

18 Purple candy’s flavor, 

19 Sea-dwelling 

21 Things a spy may 
have many of 

23 Stares slack-jawed 

24 What caused the 

nosebleed on the 
playground? 

26 Sponsor of U.S. 
Olympic swimmers 

28 Ball hit for fielding 

practice 

29 Burro’s call 

30 Tagline in an 

ad for Elmer’s Glue- 
Ale? 

35 Holiday-song closer 

36 Bygone channel that 

aired “Veronica 
Mars” 

37 Chill in the cooler 

38 Finish filming 
40 Gets up 

43 Bernadette 

of Broadway 

45 Succumb to 
sleepiness 
50 High-flown, 
as writing 

52 Big ox 

53 Discreet attention- 

getter 


57 Lash with a hullwhip 

58 Deliberative bodies 

60 Description of a yeti? 
63 Parodied 

65 Capacitate 

66 Tip jar fillers 

67 Novice parasailer’s 

fear? 

73 Ingredient in a Roy 

Rogers 

74 Coarse 

75 What a Mbbius strip 

lacks 

76 Containers for electric 

guitars? 

80 They’re easy to take 

85 Unfamiliar 

86 Quite a few 

87 It hangs around the 

neck 

89 Sandwich with 

Russian dressing 

90 One-room apartment, 

to Brits 
92 Motifs 

95 Like the questions in 

20 Questions 

96 Very worst 

99 “Law & Order” actor 
Jerry 

101 Sealer for sailors? 

102 Drawbacks 

106 Best place to buy 
a platter of fruit- 
flavored sodas? 

111 Square footage 

112 Bishop’s headgear 

113 Paradisiacal 

114 Mend fences after 
Caesar’s civil war? 


120 Maker of PowerShot 
cameras 

122 Apathetic response 
to “What’s new?” 

123 Leave behind 

124 Something to live by 

125 Market offerings 

126 Trick-taking game 

127 “Napoleon 
Dynamite” star Jon 

DOWN 

1 Easter_ 

2 It’s a bunch of garbage 

3 Discovers by chance 

4 Pentathlon items 

5 Complete policy 

overhaul, in 
D.C.-speak 

6 1987 action film 

originally given an X 
rating for violence 

7 Winter driving hazard 

8 Shell-game object 

9 Cooper’s wood 

10 Game with 108 cards 

11 Small scraps 

12 Hedgehog predator 

13 Second, or worse 

14 Quibble 

15 Dresses 

16 There’s enormous 

interest in it 

17 Nut in pralines 

20 Caddie’s selection 

22_terrier 

25 From scratch 
27 Fizzler 

30 Lays down the lawn? 


31 Classic seller of 

compilation albums 

32 Seek moolah from 

33 Alphabet ender 

34 According to 

39 Cal_ 

41 Setting for a period 

42 Instrument whose 

name means “three 

44 What shopaholics do 

46 “The Martian” star 

47 Long-armed climber, 

for short 

48 Joins 

49 Own (up) 

51 Kick out 

54 Dance akin to the 

jitterbug 

55 Prized Siberian 

animal 

56 Bathroom floor, often 
59 Podcast that won a 

2014 Peabody Award 

61 Detectives run them 

62 More rare, perhaps 
64 Resonator guitar 

67 John Kennedy_, 

author of 
“A Confederacy 
of Dunces” 

68 Charlton Heston title 

role 

69 Aids in golf course 

maintenance 

70 Irrefutable point 

71 Play at maximum 

volume 



72 R.&B.’s_Brothers 

73 Sideways scuttler 

77 Cutlet? 

78 “Life Itself’ 

memoirist Roger 

79 Swahih for “hon” 

81 Actor’s last line, 

maybe 

82 Stayed sober 

83 Rules for forming 

sentences 


84 Mock sound of 
disinterest 
88 Exhausted 
91 Tufted songbirds 

93 Sweetie 

94 Multiplex count 

97 Dark-meat options 

98 Jimmy’s “Late Night” 

successor 
100 Deceived 
102 “High Hopes” 
lyricist Sammy 


103 Snacks in stacks 

104 Opposite of o’er 

105 “Frida” star Hayek 

107 Spanakopita 
ingredient 

108 Ones who grasp 
elbows in greeting, 
by tradition 

109 “How revolting!” 

110 Drum-kit component 

115 Lab coat? 


116 FISA warrant 
objective 

117 Genetic 
macromolecule 

118 Urunatched 

119 One of the Three 
Stooges 

121 Winner of the most 
medals at the 2018 
Winter Olympics: 
Abbr. 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



rr^s Mine, vou can 

HAVE rr, I DON'T WANT 
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-^A LOT! AND IT'S 
^ - hJPVFEl 
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“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
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FACES 



Wyatt Cenac’s comedy 
series aims to inform 
as well as entertain 


By David Bauder 
Associated Press 

W yatt Cenac, the latest entrant 
in late-night television com¬ 
edy with a series that debuts 
Friday on HBO, took inspira¬ 
tion from John Oliver in his desire to in¬ 
form along with being entertaining. 

Cenac’s “Problem Areas” is described 
as a comedy “docu-series,” and resembles 
Oliver’s “Last Week Tonight” in how each 
episode has a central story approached 
with journalistic rigor, and quicker come¬ 
dic bits. Oliver is an executive producer 
and the show’s backstage is populated 
with people who worked with him and 
also at their shared alma mater, “The 
Daily Show.” 

That’s where the similarities end. 
Cenac’s more laid-back style replaces Oli¬ 
ver’s hyperactivity. “Problem Areas” has 
no studio audience, and in each episode, 
Cenac travels somewhere different in the 
country to explore aspects of the main 
story. His entire 10-episode season con¬ 
centrates on different facets of one story. 


in this case policing and how it affects dif¬ 
ferent communities. 

Oliver’s success “definitely gave me 
a lot of confidence that there could be 
an appetite for a show like mine,” Cenac 
said. “I looked at his show for inspiration 
in that way.” 

Podcasts like “Serial” also convinced 
Cenac that some people are interested in 
stories told in depth, spread over several 
episodes. 

With its creative graphics and a cool vibe, 
“Problem Areas” establishes right away 
that viewers have landed in a different spot 
than other late-night comedy shows. Cenac 
also makes that clear. He looks into the 
camera early in the opening episode and 
says that it’s probably the point at which 
he’s supposed to talk about Donald Trump 
and all the trouble everyone’s in. “But you 
already knew that,” he says. 

“It was less about thinking about mak¬ 
ing something original and more about 
thinking about building something for my 
skill set, and what I feel my strengths as a 
performer and storyteller are,” he said. 


Like many black men and women, 
Cenac has his own uncomfortable experi¬ 
ences being pulled over by the police. Be¬ 
sides looking into some well-known cases 
where police actions were questioned, 
the show also looks into how police offi¬ 
cers are trained and interact with certain 
communities. 

“I come in with the curiosity of a con¬ 
cerned citizen,” Cenac said. “I live in this 
country, too. It’s not enough for me to 
simply demand better on social media, or 
go to a march when there’s a march and 
have a sign,” he said. “The one thing that 
I have, that I’ve been given, is a platform. 
And if I can use that platform to ask the 
questions that I’m generally asking in life, 
and I can find a way to do it that’s enter¬ 
taining, I feel like it’s a win-win.” 

Cenac felt more comfortable doing away 
with a studio audience, figuring its central 
value to a show is telling a television audi¬ 
ence when to laugh. “If I take that out of 
the equation, I can take the story directly 
to the viewer, and the audience can decide 
how to feel,” he said. 


Vl^att Cenac was in Cincinnati during the first season of his new HBO show, “Problem Areas.” hbo 


Flick outselling seven 
Marvel films — combined 

Even as “Black Panther” began to 
rack up the box-office numbers. Marvel 
fans knew it was all building to this. 

For a decade. Marvel Studios has 
rolled out its battle plans, phase by phase, 
with the precision of Napoleon and the 
swagger of Patton: Introduce and amass 
superheroes for an ever-escalating cos¬ 
mic showdown. Now, the biggest Marvel 
Cinematic Universe team-up, “Aveng¬ 
ers: Infinity War,” which opens April 27, 
has already begun to set records of its 
own. 

On Fandango, “Infinity War” is out¬ 
selling the past MCU seven movies 
— combined — in presale tickets, the 
mobile-ticketing platform announced 
Wednesday. 

And sales should soar higher as the 
release date nears, with “Infinity War” 
expected to gross as much as $200 mil¬ 
lion in its domestic debut, according to 
early industry projections. 

“Infinity War” is selhng more than 
twice what “Black Panther” — the year’s 
highest-grossing movie — was at the 
same point before release, according to 
Fandango. “Infinity War” is expected 
to top “Black Panther” as the biggest 
Fandango preseller ever for a superhero 
movie. 

The Marvel Cinematic Universe has 
grossed $14.8 billion globally before ad¬ 
justing for inflation. 

Girl’s anti-bullying plea gets 
support from Hugh Jackman 

A 10-year-old Pennsylvania girl’s 
video appeal to stop bullying is getting 
support from around the world, includ¬ 
ing from “The Wolverine” actor Hugh 
Jackman. 

The video first appeared on Cassidy 
Warner’s Facebook page last month, 
when the fourth-grader held up signs de¬ 
scribing her experience at her elemen¬ 
tary school. 

Cassidy says she’s been bullied since 
first grade. She says she’s been spat on, 
been hit and had her hair pulled. She 
says whenever she sits at a lunch table, 
other kids leave. Jackman on Wednesday 
posted a supportive message to Cassidy, 
saying he wants her to know she’s “loved, 
special and smart.” 

Cassidy’s mother reposted the video 
after her Facebook account was shut 
down this month. Her father tells 
the Scranton Times-Tribune that 
John Adams Elementary School has 
changed her lunch period and recess in 


As royal wedding nears, brands benefit from ‘Meghan effect’ other news 



Alastair Grant/AP 


As Prince Harry's future bride Meghan 
Markle, left, departed a Dec. 25 
church service in Sandringham, 
England, designer Bojana Sentaler 
recognized Markle’s coat. 


Associated Press 

Canadian fashion designer Bojana Sentaler 
stared at her television on Christmas Day to 
see if Meghan Markle had a gift for her. 

She did. As Prince Harry’s future bride 
left a church service on the grounds of Queen 
Elizabeth IPs private country estate, Sentaler 
spotted a cuff detail on Markle’s camel alpaca 
coat that told her customers would be flocking 
to her website. 

“I was looking for the ribbed sleeves, hop¬ 
ing it was a Sentaler coat,” said the designer, 
who met Markle when she was a mere TV star. 
“And as soon as I saw that, I was so happy and 
so excited and it was the best Christmas pres¬ 
ent I could ever wish for.” 

The Meghan magic was almost instanta¬ 
neous; Markle’s coat sold out, as Sentaler ex¬ 
pected, and the publicity fueled sales of other 
designs. Now part of an elite circle of entre¬ 
preneurs tapped with the monarchy’s golden 
touch, the designer plans a boutique in Lon¬ 
don, though no firm dates are set. 

Markle’s marriage to Harry isn’t just a 
trans-Atlantic love story linking the House 
of Windsor to Hollywood. The couple’s May 


19 wedding is likely to have dividends for the 
designers, florists, bakers and tiara makers 
who are directly part of it, as well as for busi¬ 
nesses much farther down the line of affection. 
The glamorous bride-to-be alone is forecast 
to pump 150 million pounds ($210 million) 
into the British economy as consumers try 
to mimic her style, according to economists 
at Brand Finance, which produces an annual 
report on the monarchy’s economic contribu¬ 
tions. In all, the wedding is expected to gen¬ 
erate more than 1 billion pounds of economic 
activity, including 300 milhon pounds in tour¬ 
ism, particularly from Americans eager to be 
part of the occasion. 

Marketers see Markle as a bonus from the 
royal family, since her engagement to Harry 
followed so closely on the sensible but very 
stylish heel of the former Kate Middleton, who 
married Prince William seven years ago. 

But Markle, whose pencil skirts and sti¬ 
letto heels graced the hit US. television show 
“Suits” for seven years, brings fresh sparkle to 
the picture. Having her showcase a coat, hand¬ 
bag or service is hke being associated with a 
fairy tale, just like when Grace Kelly married 
Prince Rainier III of Monaco in 1956. 


■ The Los Angeles County district 
attorney’s office is reviewing a case of 
alleged sexual abuse involving Oscar- 
winning actor Kevin Spacey, officials 
said Wednesday. “Yes. I can confirm 
our office did receive a case involv¬ 
ing Kevin Spacey,” said Greg Risling, 
a spokesman for the district attorney’s 
office. The investigation was referred to 
prosecutors April 5 by the L.A. County 
Sheriff’s Department. 

■ Mitzi Shore, owner of the Los An¬ 
geles club the Comedy Store and one of 
the most influential figures in stand-up 
for more than four decades, has died. 
She was 87. Spokeswoman Jodi Gottlieb 
released a statement from the club an¬ 
nouncing Shore’s death, calling her the 
“legendary godmother of the world fa¬ 
mous Comedy Store” and “an extraordi¬ 
nary businesswoman and decades ahead 
of her time who cultivated and celebrated 
the artistry of stand-up comedy.” “Mom/ 
Mitzi passed Early in the morning at 4:42 
a.m.,” her son, the comedian and actor 
Pauly Shore, tweeted Wednesday. 

From wire reports 
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OPINION _ 

Ryan implodes GOP - ahead of schedule 


By Karen Tumulty 
The Washington Post 

P aul Ryan’s face has always said 
more than his words. In the two 
years since the Republican Party 
takeover by Donald Trump, it has 
been a mask of anguish. 

So it is no surprise that, come what may 
for House Republicans in the fall election, 
the Wisconsin Republican will not be lead¬ 
ing them into the next Congress. Still, the 
assumption had been that he would soldier 
through re-election in November and step 
down after that, so that his stature — and 
his capacity to raise money — would not be 
diminished by being a lame duck. 

Ryan’s announcement Wednesday that 
he will not run for re-election represents 
a bright distress flare illuminating the se¬ 
riousness of the predicament into which 
President Trump has plunged his party. 
The speaker claims he is ending his con¬ 
gressional career out of consideration for 
his family, which may be sincere, but the 
timing is devastating. 

Republican incumbents were already 
retiring from the House in numbers far 
greater than at any time in recent history. 
Ryan’s decision to join them will no doubt 
spur others to do the same, rather than be 
part of a November wipeout. 

There is less talk than there was even a 
month ago of how a vibrant economy might 
come to the OOP’s rescue. Trump’s errati¬ 
cally protectionist trade pronouncements 
have put all that in jeopardy. There are, of 
course, the tax cuts, which are the House 
Republicans’ only big achievement dur¬ 
ing the 15 months since their party took 
control of all the levers of power in Wash¬ 
ington. But the president won’t stick to the 
script when he is sent out to sell them. 

Meanwhile, Trump’s legal jeopardy 
mounts, most recently with the spectacle 
of the FBI raiding the home and office of a 
lawyer who represents the president. The 


Ryan has been a hapless 
passenger in the sidecar 
of this chaotic presidency, 
not the driver of big policy 
ideas he once imagined 
himself to be. 


prospect that Trump will be impeached 
is being discussed more openly as a cam¬ 
paign issue — and not just on the fringe left 
but by Republicans themselves, in hopes 
that the threat of what might happen under 
Democratic control will keep their base 
fired up. 

Ryan did not have to wait for the Novem¬ 
ber election to confirm what Trump has 
done to the speaker’s own reputation for 
intellectual depth and rectitude. He has 
been a hapless passenger in the sidecar of 
this chaotic presidency, not the driver of 
big policy ideas he once imagined himself 
to be. 

Most of the Affordable Care Act remains 
intact, making hollow all his promises to 
repeal and replace it. Ryan’s most ambi¬ 
tious goal, to rein in entitlement spending, 
is not to be. Instead, part of his legacy will 
be a federal deficit projected by the Con¬ 
gressional Budget Office to top $1 trillion 
a year by 2020. 

This job was not something Ryan had 
sought or even wanted. After his solid per¬ 
formance as Mitt Romney’s 2012 running 
mate, he was just settling into the chair¬ 
manship of the House Ways and Means 
Committee when the speaker’s gavel was 
thrust upon him with the resignation of 
John Boehner, R-Ohio, in October 2015. 

Ryan, at 45 the youngest speaker in near¬ 
ly 150 years, was thought to be the only one 
capable of managing the fractious House 


Republicans who had undone Boehner. 

That would have been a difficult enough 
job on its own. At the time, the prospect 
of a President Trump was not part of the 
calculation. 

Ryan could not have known then that 
his brand of wonky conservatism would be 
whittled away by the many accommoda¬ 
tions he would have to make, or how much 
his own principles would be subverted to 
an impulsive, ideologically unmoored Re¬ 
publican in the White House. 

Where he was once an ardent advocate of 
free trade, he stood by when the president 
declared tariffs on steel and aluminum, re¬ 
duced to having his spokeswoman issue a 
statement that he was “extremely worried” 
about the prospect of a trade war. 

On moral ground, the speaker has ca¬ 
pitulated even more of who he was. 

He was once able to muster the forti¬ 
tude to call Trump’s attacks on a Mexican- 
American judge “the textbook definition 
of a racist comment.” When the “Access 
Hollywood” recording leaked just weeks 
before the 2016 election, revealing that the 
GOP nominee had made vile comments 
about women, the speaker pronounced 
himself “sickened,” and canceled a cam¬ 
paign event in which the two had been 
scheduled to appear together. 

Ryan’s stomach has since grown stron¬ 
ger, or perhaps his standards have grown 
weaker. Asked in March about reports the 
president’s lawyer had paid a porn actress 
to be silent about her alleged 2006 tryst 
with Trump, Ryan said: “I haven’t put a 
second of thought into this. It’s just not on 
my radar screen.” 

Which said a lot about how far Trump 
has taken Ryan and his party. Republicans 
are girding to pay the price for that in No¬ 
vember. As for the speaker of the House, 
he already has. 

Karen Tumulty is a Washington Post columnist 
covering national politics. 


Ryan’s road map was an epic fiscal failure 


By Justin Fox 

Bloomberg View 

A decade ago, Paul Ryan was 
the man who was going to fix 
America’s fiscal ills. The young 
Republican congressman from 
Wisconsin unveiled a “Roadmap for 
America’s Future” — in his words, “a real 
plan, with real proposals, real numbers to 
back them up, and real legislation to imple¬ 
ment it” that would “address what I believe 
is the greatest threat to our nation’s long¬ 
term prosperity: the looming entitlement 
crisis.” Many in the news media hailed 
him as a hard-nosed realist whose ideas 
deserved to be taken seriously. 

Now Ryan is ready to quit Congress 
after a three-year run as House speaker 
and as chairman of the Ways and Means 
and Budget committees. The “entitlement 
crisis” he warned about is still looming, 
and he will be leaving Capitol Hill with 
the country’s fiscal position far, far worse 
than when he was first elected in 1998. One 
could argue that it’s the worst ever, given 
that we’re in the ninth year of an economic 
expansion and haven’t fought a m^or war 
lately, yet gross federal debt is more than 
100 percent of gross domestic product and 
the structural deficit has grown to some¬ 
thing like 5 percent of GDP. 

I don’t blame Paul Ryan for all of this! 
The single biggest cause of the sharp in¬ 
crease in debt during Ryan’s time in Con¬ 
gress was the global financial crisis and 
subsequent recession, and no, Paul Ryan 
did not cause the financial crisis. 


He has nonetheless failed pretty spec¬ 
tacularly in what he set out to do a decade 
ago, and I would venture that his actions 
have made the situation much worse than 
it had to be. I pin this on two main flaws in 
his approach: One has to do with the term 
“entitlement crisis,” the other with tax 
policy. 

The big problem with “entitlement cri¬ 
sis” is that it’s a political framing designed 
to appeal only to very wealthy people and/ 
or those with excellent health insurance 
and retirement plans. I think pretty much 
everyone can agree that this country faces 
challenges in financing Social Security as 
the ratio of working-age Americans to the 
elderly shrinks, and that health care spend¬ 
ing has been rising at unsustainable rates. 
Improving Social Security, Medicare and 
Medicaid so that they can keep delivering 
benefits is a political project that, while 
fraught with pitfalls, has a chance of even¬ 
tual success. Hacking at them to avert an 
“entitlement crisis” decades in the future 
appears to be a nonstarter. 

The reason I keep putting “entitlement 
crisis” in quotes is, first, that “social in¬ 
surance” better describes the programs 
than “entitlements” does and, second, that 
projected increases in social spending 
alone are unlikely to bring on a crisis. It is 
increasing government spending without 
also increasing government revenue that 
could, eventually, cause trouble. Yet Ryan’s 
“Roadmap” called for tax cuts that would 
have, in the 2010 estimate of the Urban- 
Brookings Tax Policy Center, reduced 
federal revenue from the post-World War 


II average of 17.3 percent of GDP to about 
16.5 percent of GDP. That happens to be 
just about where revenue will come in this 
fiscal year and next in the wake of the Tax 
Cuts and Jobs Act that Ryan helped push 
through Congress last year, according to 
the Congressional Budget Office’s latest 
projections. In short, Ryan got his way on 
tax cuts while making no progress whatso¬ 
ever on that “entitlement crisis.” 

A 0.8 percent-of-GDP drop in tax rev¬ 
enue isn’t the end of the world. It is, howev¬ 
er, a move in the wrong direction if you’re 
worried about growing fiscal imbalances. 
My impression — and I think it is pretty 
widely shared among those who seriously 
study these things — is that federal tax 
revenue will have to rise a few percent¬ 
age points in the coming decades to meet 
the challenge of an aging population. This 
could be done at relatively low economic 
cost if Congress added a consumption tax, 
such as a value-added tax, to the federal 
government’s sources of revenue. It would 
not necessarily imply turning the U.S. into 
anything close to a high-tax nation; raising 
the tax burden to Australian or Canadian 
levels might be enough to do the trick. Rais¬ 
ing the tax burden, though, was never part 
of Paul Ryan’s plan. He wasn’t even willing 
just to hold it constant. Which would seem 
to mean that he was never all that serious 
about fixing America’s fiscal ills. 

Justin Fox is a Bloomberg View columnist. He 
was the editorial director of Harvard Business 
Review and wrote for Time, Fortune and American 
Banker. He is the author of “The Myth of the 
Rational Market.” 
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Patrick Reed celebrates after winning the Masters on Sunday in Augusta, Ga. 


OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Ryan still has responsibilities 

Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 

Will Paul Ryan unshackle himself from 
President Donald Trump and give a full- 
throated defense of the rule of law? Now 
that he has announced his retirement from 
Congress, we urge him to do so. 

Ryan must be clear: Any attempt by the 
president to quash the investigation of spe¬ 
cial counsel Robert Mueller is an attack on 
the rule of law. The House speaker should 
throw his support behind legislation to pro¬ 
tect Mueller. 

Ryan will leave behind a legacy of hon¬ 
est, thoughtful conservatism — he fought 
for what he thought was best for his con¬ 
stituents and the country, based on a vi¬ 
sion of smaller, less intrusive government 
and personal freedom. His rise to power 
in Washington over the past two decades 
put Wisconsin at the center of some of our 
most important political debates. 

But Ryan’s decision to leave Congress, 
while a blow to Wisconsin’s political might, 
could be good for our democracy if Ryan 
finds his voice. 

The speaker has consistently defended 
Mueller. He repeated Wednesday what 
he has said before, that he doesn’t believe 
Trump will fire Mueller before the investi¬ 
gation is complete. 

But after an early-morning raid on the 
offices of Trump’s personal attorney on 
Monday, the president erupted in anger. 
He called it an “attack on the country,” say¬ 
ing Mueller’s investigators were “the most 
biased group of people” and that “Many 
people have said, ‘You should fire him.’” 

Maybe this is just Trump venting. With 
Trump, a New York real estate tycoon who 
has associated with fixers and con men 
his entire adult life, you never know. But 
with the law closing in, a president already 
given to rash judgment may act rashly. 

If Trump moves to fire Mueller or his 
boss at the Justice Department, Deputy 
Attorney General Rod Rosenstein, Ryan 
and his colleagues in Congress must be 
ready to act. 

And not just with words. They should 
throw their support behind a bill that would 
protect the special counsel. Two bills under 
consideration would give a panel of federal 
judges the power to review any dismissal 
of the special counsel and decide whether 
there was “good cause” to fire him. 

During the Watergate crisis, it was Re¬ 
publican leaders in the legislative and judi¬ 
cial branches who stood strong in defense 
of democracy and the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple that no person is above the law and 
certainly not an elected public servant of 
the people, which is what the president of 
the United States remains. 

Republican Sen. Howard Baker was the 
one who asked, “What did the President 
know and when did he know it?” 

Republican Judge John Sirica, an Eisen¬ 
hower appointee, ordered President Rich¬ 
ard Nixon to turn over his tapes of White 
House conversations, which revealed his 
crimes and ended his presidency. 

It is time now for Republicans to stand 
up again to defend an investigation of an 
administration, especially as we’ve learned 
more and more about Russian interference 
in the 2016 election. 

Speaker Ryan, if anything is done to 
interfere with or stop the Mueller inves¬ 
tigation before it concludes, you should 
do everything in your power to retain all 
findings, all records and all investigators 
through the Legislative Branch. 

We live in a dangerous world, one that 
requires steady American leadership. A 


constitutional crisis, prompted by a presi¬ 
dent eager to cover his tracks, would be 
like nothing we have seen since Watergate 
and would severely weaken the nation both 
at home and abroad. 

Republican leaders in the other two 
branches stood up in defense of democracy 
in the 1970s. Your time is now, Paul Ryan. 

Stand strong. 

Duran should be free to report 

The (Nashville) Tennessean 

Journalist Manuel Duran was arrested 
for doing his job: for exercising his First 
Amendment rights. 

He now he faces deportation from the 
United States. 

The 42-year-old Salvadoran immigrant 
was live-streaming demonstrators in Mem¬ 
phis protesting immigration detention and 
enforcement policies on April 3 when he 
was wrongfully detained. 

Duran’s status as an undocumented 
immigrant complicated his release from 
Shelby County jail, but prosecutors even¬ 
tually dropped the charges. Unfortunately, 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
agents were waiting in court to seize him. 

He will likely be booted out of what has 
become his home unless ICE releases 
him. The federal agency should free him 
because Duran should never have been 
arrested. 

It is a difficult case, exposing a broken 
immigration system that makes it hard for 
undocumented residents who want to con¬ 
tribute to their communities but cannot 
earn their legal status. 

There are 11 million people in this na¬ 
tion who are living in the shadows because 
of their legal status. 

Not Duran. He has been a voice for his 
community and has documented the good 
and the bad. 

He started in Memphis in 2008 on La 
Voz 1240 radio, where he was co-anchor 
of a morning radio show and a newscaster 
on “Minuto 60.” He was news director and 
co-anchor at Ambiente 1030 radio station 
until 2017. Now, he owns Memphis Noti- 
cias, a local news source for the Latino 
community. 

He has been at risk for deportation for 
some time. An ICE spokesman said an im¬ 
migration judge ordered Duran be deport¬ 
ed in 2007 for failing to make a scheduled 
court date. That was 11 years ago, during 
the George W. Bush presidency. 

The Trump administration has begun a 
purge of undocumented men, women and 
children — some who have lived peace¬ 
fully for decades in America. That includes 
last week’s raid of a meatpacking plant in 
Grainger County, where ICE held 86 peo¬ 
ple to check their immigration status. Of 


Curtis Compton, Atlanta JouRNAL-CoNSTiTUTioN/via AP 


those, 54 were detained for further immi¬ 
gration proceedings. 

They have worked at jobs — not stolen 
them — and they have also paid taxes with¬ 
out receiving benefits like Medicare or So¬ 
cial Security. 

There should be a solution to fix the 
system and allow immigrants like Duran 
a path to experience and enjoy the Ameri¬ 
can Dream and contribute to the nation’s 
success. 

Congress has failed numerous times 
over the years to do so. This year, shame¬ 
fully, Congress abandoned an effort to 
provide a permanent solution to recipients 
of the Deferred Action for Childhood Ar¬ 
rivals, a program that President Donald 
Trump ended. 

Regarding Duran, the Constitution does 
not distinguish between citizens and non¬ 
citizens when it comes to exercising First 
Amendment freedoms. He was exercis¬ 
ing the right of freedom of the press to 
hold government accountable, and he was 
wrongfully punished for it. 

Journalists like Duran should not be ar¬ 
rested for doing their jobs. ICE should free 
him so he can continue fearlessly report¬ 
ing on his community. 

Not truthful on DACA impasse 

Orange County (Calif.) Register 

While President Donald Trump blames 
the failure of any emergent DACA fix on 
the Democrats, a closer look reveals a 
more complicated situation. 

Last September, Trump issued an exec¬ 
utive order giving Congress six months to 
come up with a permanent, legislative so¬ 
lution to the situation of the up to 2 million 
young people who qualified for deferred 
deportations under President Barack 
Obama’s Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals program. 

Trump’s reasoning for this was sound. 
The program, which shielded young peo¬ 
ple who entered the country illegally be¬ 
fore the age of 16 and have lived in the US. 
continuously since June 15, 2007, among 
other qualifications, offered only tempo¬ 
rary protections and was created by highly 
questionable executive fiat. 

A March 5 deadline for the expiration 
of DACA as a result of Trump’s rescission 
of Obama’s order has since been rendered 
moot as a result of legal challenges by de¬ 
fenders of the program, and at least in the¬ 
ory gives Congress more time to actually 
come up with a fix. 

Unfortunately, efforts to legislatively 
resolve the issue have consistently fall¬ 
en short, despite widespread bipartisan 
agreement that it makes little sense for the 
United States to deport millions of young 
people raised, educated and integrated in 


the United States. 

“They really let them down,” Trump said 
April 2. “They had this great opportunity. 
The Democrats have really let them down. 
It’s a shame. And now people are taking 
advantage of DACA and that’s a shame.” 

To his credit, there seems to be a ker¬ 
nel of truth in Trump’s version of events. 
Congressional Democrats have repeatedly 
threatened to hold up government spend¬ 
ing bills if a DACA fix wasn’t included, yet 
they’ve inevitably and even predictably 
folded every time. 

Senate Democrats also didn’t vote for the 
White House’s preferred DACA fix in Feb¬ 
ruary. The bill, backed by Trump and in¬ 
troduced by Sen. Chuck Grassley, R-Iowa, 
offered a path to citizenship for up to 1.8 
million young people brought to the United 
States illegally as minors. In exchange, the 
bill called for an end to the diversity visa 
lottery program and restrictions on so- 
called chain migration. 

However, a lot of Republicans didn’t vote 
for that bill either. The bill only mustered 
39 votes in support with 60 opposed. 

Trump’s insistence on an unpopular 
border wall and adding unrelated legal im¬ 
migration restrictions into the discussion 
have done far more to prevent a DACA 
fix than an unwillingness on the part of 
congressional Democrats to compromise. 
We know this because Democrats did join 
Republicans in voting for two compromise 
bills to trade a DACA fix in exchange for 
additional border security measures. 

For Trump to put the blame on the Dem¬ 
ocrats for the failure of a DACA fix might 
be red meat for his staunchest support¬ 
ers to cover for his failure to get anything 
meaningful done on immigration, but it’s 
an incomplete narrative at best. 

A youth movement at Augusta 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 

Patrick Reed did it for the first time. Au¬ 
gusta National did it for the 82nd. 

Both put on winning performances in 
the 2018 Masters, with the former Au¬ 
gusta State University standout capturing 
his first m^or and first green jacket, and 
Augusta National flawlessly staging yet 
another world-class sporting event. 

Fate took a hand too — dangling a pos¬ 
sible Tiger Woods/Phil Mickelson duel in 
front of our hopeless sentimentalities and, 
instead, continuing the 20-something surge 
of Masters champions and contenders. 

This Masters will be remembered for 
many things—including the announcement 
that the club next year will begin hosting 
the final round of a new Augusta National 
Women’s Amateur Championship. 

But this year’s tournament will be re¬ 
membered mostly for last week’s feverish 
anticipation for a memorable Masters, and 
the fact that it delivered. In its own scru¬ 
pulous way. 

After Tiger and Phil had faded, it ap¬ 
peared Sunday would be a rematch be¬ 
tween Reed and fellow 20-something Rory 
Mcllroy, who went head-to-head in one of 
the most thrilling Ryder Cup matches in 
history in 2016. Instead, Mcllroy yielded 
to fellow 20-something Jordan Spieth, 
who had led earlier in the tournament but 
started Sunday nine strokes behind Reed. 
Showing his Augusta National pedigree 

— already one first-place Masters finish, 
and two seconds in his young career — 
Spieth surged to amazingly tie Reed at one 
point before finishing one stroke behind 
second-place Rickie Fowler, yet another 
20-something. 

No matter our fondness for bygone days 

— and many fans’ secret desire to see our 
aging heroes spring forth from a fountain 
of youth — this Masters was a reminder 
that time marches on with or without us. 
That is as it should be. 

It’s also a message of reassurance that 
the game of golf is in the most capable 
hands imaginable — those of the young 
golfers and their sublime hosts. 

They don’t call it the Masters for 
nothing. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




ACROSS 

1 Milk dispenser 
6 Comedian 
Margaret 
9 “Blue Bloods” 


54 Olympic prize 

55 “Ben-Hur” 
author Wallace 

56 Scratch 

57 Joe of 


19 Washroom tub 

21 Nabokov novel 

22 “— Doubtfire” 

24 Goof up 

26 ’70s dance clubs 






' Uij fiWeetkeart left, me,' 

my rau off, 
anJ my g.elf-clrivm 
trutik drove aWay... j 



airer 

12 Attain 

13 “That feels 
so good!” 

14 Marseilles 
monarch 

15 Non-clergy 

16 Bluish-purple 
flowers 

18 Gloomy 

20 Big fusses 

21 Parisian pal 

23 Corn spike 

24 Strong adhesive 

25 Historic Scott 
27 Bull’s sound 
29 Home of St. 

Francis 

31 Checks for typos 
35 Because 

37 Item on stage 

38 Flinch, say 

41 Rainbow shape 

43 IRS employee 

44 Thus 

45 Look high 
and low 

47 Spring flowers 
49 Crop up 

52 Jargon suffix 

53 Madrid Mrs. 


“GoodFellas” 

DOWN 

1 Internet address 

2 Narc’s org. 

3 Meadow flowers 

4 Outside (Pref.) 

5 What bats 
and cats do 

6 Spelunking spot 

7 Locks 

8 Discoverer’s call 

9 Words to live by 

10 Wrinkle treatment 

11 Wimp 

17 Portable PC 


28 Puccini work 
30 Command 
to Rover 

32 Corsage flowers 

33 Dandy guy 

34 Resort 

36 Salad choice 

38 Drive away 

39 Obliterate 

40 Nixon’s veep 
42 Muscle woe 

45 Antitoxins 

46 Manitoba tribe 
48 Belief 

50 Pouch 

51 Peyton’s brother 
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4-13 CRYPTOQUIP 

FSB NBJBABZ SKE NIQF K VBJ 
WUZB VGDYBZ UZDKWBDFQ 
FSKD SB DBBEBE. GF JKQ K 


FSZBB-ZGDY QIZCAIQ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: YOU WANT THE TOY 
STORE’S OWNER TO OBTAIN FOUR HUNDRED 
BARBIES FOR YOU? THAT’S A DOLL ORDER! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: V equals F 
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i FROM US. 
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My ou££Tm. 
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ACROSS 

I Perfect 

6 Forehead fringe 

II Posture 
12 Glorifies 

14 Hitchcock 
classic 

15 “Java” trumpeter 

16 Back muscle, 
briefly 

17 Strictly — nous 

19 Eastern “way” 

20 Awestruck 

22 “— was 
saying ...” 

23 Play opener 

24 Thus far 
26 Medium 

28 Aachen article 
30Ad — 

31 Book of hymns 
35 Ire 

39 “Give it —!” 

40 Understood 

42 Farm fraction 

43 Narc’s org. 

44 Wind indicators 

46 Train unit 

47 Start the 
computer again 

49 False 

51 “Mama” Cass 

52 Deleted 

4-14 


DOWN 

1 “We’re on!” 

2 Ohio city 

3 Env. insert 

4 Rue the run 

5 Hotelier 
Helmsiey 

6 Pessimistic about 
the market 

7 Car bar 

8 “Unh-unh” 

9 Snafu 

10 Low clouds 

11 Pie-in-the- 
face sound 

13 Unemotional 


18 Recipe abbr. 

21 Pious 

23 Ghana’s capital 
25 Drench 
27 “That hurts!” 

29 Boat race 

31 San Diego 
player 

32 Braces (oneself) 

33 Fit for farming 

34 Director Howard 

36 Blame 

37 Swaps 

38 King of Judea 
41 Plains shelter 

44 “Va-va-!” 

45 Ukr. and Lith., 
once (Abbr.) 

48 Texas tea 
50 Nosh 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


X K Z H J G J 

OJHWEVKFHD 
YMWCMJU MF 
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YXJHH. Z MKZFT Z KWU WF 

JHJID WMMWVT. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE JEWELER HAD JUST 
A FEW MORE FINGER ORNAMENTS THAN HE 
NEEDED. IT WAS A THREE-RING SURPLUS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: G equals P 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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• Free ads are available only DOD ID Card 
holders selling personal merchandise. 

• Ads may contain up to 32 w/ords. Ali Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites wili be accepted in Free ads. 

• Stars and Stripes reserves the right to 
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CLASSIFIED 

Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmei kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circuiation 

Van Roweii rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Rvadvr LvtWr? 

ietters@stripes.com 


Kristi Kimmei kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 


letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcircuiation@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

ietters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


SCAM 

FADS 



buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 
paypal. 

■ People saying Free Dog 
(different breeds) for 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


i Autos for Sale 

- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Wurzburg church of Christ 
is having an Open House on the 
22nd of April 2018 From 
1400-1600 Hours at 
Barbarastrasse 29 
97074 Wurzburg Germany 

Everyone is Welcome 


'Tax Assistance _ 940 


BLOCKS 

0 

Germany H&R BlockTax 

Offices Get face-to-face tax help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

Jmail: eclemons@hrblock.com^ 


Dental^ 


If you are an English speaking 
(American or German) dental 
assistant, please call 
(06371) 560-8075 or 
(06371) 594-6275 1 


Travel_1000 


"Spring in Garmisch!** 
Flotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Flot tub/sauna 
. 39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 
' dogs welcome. 08824-9120 
www.forsthaus-oberau.de 



Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 


STARS AND STRIPES 



Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


STARSKS^STRIPES. 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, video games, 
celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 






Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CaiBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomiiitaryspeciaiist@>gmaii.com 
or cail 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specificaiiy offered to heip those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. , 

. FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



KlilLOCAlIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 




Realty Services for Those Who Servet 

FJU(:W.»ARl)i\«U»PT,«musN 

REALTOR* GRi», ABR* 


Ceii: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

www.FlyNavyHomes.coi 
RE/MAX Alliance f 


OVER S30K IX VKT UEM lUIRS 2(>17/1» 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 




Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

i@LukeAirForceBaseSpeciaUst.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 



Ft 


Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Ja5on.Spears@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#; Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 


Sell Your Stuff! 



Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
everything with Stripes 
free classifieds! 


STARSI^STRIPES. 




Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSf^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 
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•Stars and Stripes* 


Friday, April 13,2018 


SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 









































































Friday, April 13,2018 


Stars and Stripes 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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•Stars and Stripes* 


Friday, April 13,2018 


Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 










Friday, April 13,2018 


Stars and Stripes 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro baseball 

1 

Tennis 

1 

College baseball 


w 


2 


Pet GB 


Pro soccer 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York City FC 5 0 1 16 14 4 

Atlanta United FC 4 1 0 12 13 6 

New England 3 1 1 10 10 5 

Columbus 3 2 1 10 9 6 

Orlando City 2 2 1 7 9 10 

New York 2 2 0 6 10 5 

Montreal 2 3 0 6 5 9 

Philadelphia 1 1 2 5 3 4 

Chicago 12 1 4 7 8 

Toronto FC 1 2 0 3 3 4 

D.C. United 0 3 2 2 5 10 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 4 1 1 13 12 9 

Vancouver 3 2 1 10 89 

LA Galaxy 2 2 1 7 7 8 

Real Salt Lake 2 3 1 7 6 14 

Los Angeles FC 2 2 0 6 9 10 

Minnesota United 2 3 0 6 6 9 

FC Dallas 1 0 3 6 6 3 

Colorado 1 1 2 5 7 5 

Houston 12 1 4 7 6 

San Jose 12 1 4 7 8 

Portland 0 3 2 2 6 12 

Seattle 0 3 0 0 0 5 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
New York City FC 4, Real Salt Lake 0 
Friday’s games 
Orlando City at Philadelphia 
Los Angeles FC at Vancouver 
Saturday’s games 
Montreal at New York 
Toronto FC at Colorado 
LA Galaxy at Chicago 
Columbus at D.C. United 
FC Dallas at New England 
Houston at San Jose 
Minnesota United at Portland 
Sunday’s games 
Seattle at Sporting Kansas City 
New York City FC at Atlanta United FC 
Friday, Aprii 20 

Vancouver at Sporting Kansas City 
Saturday, Aprii 21 
Los Angeles FC at Montreal 
Toronto FC at Houston 
Chicago at New York 
New England at Columbus 
San Jose at Orlando City 
Philadelphia at FC Dallas 
Colorado at Real Salt Lake 
Atlanta United FC at LA Galaxy 
Sunday, Aprii 22 
Minnesota United at Seattle 
New York City FC at Portland 

Wednesday 
New York City FC 4, 

Real Salt Lake 0 

Reai Sait Lake 0 0-0 

New York City 3 1-4 

First haif-1. New York City, Tajouri, 4 
(Tinnerholm), 12th minute. 2, New York 
City, Moralez, 4 (penalty kick), 30th. 3, 
New York City, Berget, 1 (Medina), 41st. 

Second haif— 4, New York City, Ofori, 1 
(Moralez), 70th. 

Goaiies— Real Salt Lake, Alex Horwath; 
New York City, Sean Johnson. 

Yeiiow Cards— Beckerman, Real Salt 
Lake, 32nd. 

A- 18,603 (28,743). 


AP sportlight 


Aprii 13 

1914 — The first Federal League game 
is played in Baltimore with the Terrapins 
beating Buffalo 3-2 behind Jack Quinn. 

1940 — The New York Rangers beat 
the Toronto Maple Leafs 3-2 to win the 
Stanley Cup in six games. 

1940 — Dutch Warmerdam becomes 
the first man to clear 15 feet in the pole 
vault in a small track meet at Cal-Berke- 
ley. Warmerdam, the last to set records 
with a bamboo pole, will have 43 vaults 
over 15 feet at a time when no other 
vaulter in the world clears 15 feet. 

1948 — Baltimore overcomes a 21- 
point halftime deficit (41-20) to defeat 
the Philadelphia Warriors 66-63 and to 
even the BAA Finals at 1-1. 

1957 — The Boston Celtics capture 
their first NBA championship as rookie 
Tommy Heinsohn scores 37 points and 
grabs 23 rebounds in a 125-123 double¬ 
overtime victory over the St. Louis Hawks 

1970 — Billy Casper wins the Masters 
with a five-stroke playoff victory over 
Gene Littler. 

1972 — The first player strike in base¬ 
ball history ends and the season is set to 
start April 15. 

1980 — Seve Ballesteros, 23, becomes 
the youngest to win the Masters, with a 
four-stroke victory. 

1984 — Pete Rose of the Montreal Ex¬ 
pos collects the 4,000th hit of his career 
with a double off Philadelphia’s Jerry 
Koosman in the fourth inning. 


Toronto 

New York 6 6 .500 3V2 

Baltimore 5 8 .385 5 

Tampa Bay 3 9 .250 BVi 

Central Division 

Minnesota 6 4 .600 — 

Cleveland 7 5 .583 - 

Chicago 4 7 .364 2V2 

Detroit 4 7 .364 2V2 

Kansas City 3 7 .300 3 

West Division 

Los Angeles 10 3 .769 — 

Houston 9 4 .692 1 

Seattle 6 4 .600 2V2 

Oakland 5 8 .385 5 

Texas 4 10 .286 6V2 

National League 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 
New York 10 1 .909 - 

Atlanta 7 5 .583 3V2 

Philadelphia 6 5 .545 4 

Washington 6 6 .500 4V2 

Miami 3 9 .250 I'A 

Central Division 

Pittsburgh 8 3 .727 - 

Chicago 6 5 .545 2 

Milwaukee 7 6 .538 2 

St. Louis 5 7 .417 3V2 

Cincinnati 2 9 .182 6 

West Division 

Arizona 9 3 .750 - 

Colorado 6 7 .462 3V2 

San Francisco 5 6 .455 3V2 

Los Angeles 4 7 .364 41/2 

San Diego 4 9 .308 SVi 

Wednesday’s games 
Minnesota 9, Houston 8 
Chicago White Sox 2, Tampa Bay 1 
Seattle 4, Kansas City 2 
Cleveland 5, Detroit 1 
Baltimore 5, Toronto 3 
N.Y. Yankees 10, Boston 7 
L.A. Angels 7, Texas 2 
Oakland 16, L.A. Dodgers 6 
Atlanta 5, Washington 3,12 innings 
Milwaukee 3, St. Louis 2 
Colorado 6, San Diego 4 
Arizona 7, San Francisco 3 
Philadelphia 4, Cincinnati 3,12 innings 
N.Y. Mets 4, Miami 1 
Chicago Cubs 13, Pittsburgh 5 
Thursday’s games 
Detroit at Cleveland 
N.Y. Yankees at Boston 
Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Kansas City 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cubs 
St. Louis at Cincinnati 
Colorado at Washington 
San Francisco at San Diego 
Friday’s games 

Baltimore (Tillman 0-2) at Boston 
(TBD) 

N.Y. Yankees (TBD) at Detroit (Fiers 1- 

0) 

Philadelphia (Velasquez 1-1) at Tampa 
Bay (Faria 0-1) 

Toronto (Stroman 0-1) at Cleveland 
(Clevinger 1-0) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 0-1) at Min¬ 
nesota (TBD) 

Texas (Minor 1-1) at Houston (Cole 1- 

0) 

L.A. Angels (Heaney 0-0) at Kansas 
City (Hammel 0-1) 

Oakland (Gossett 0-1) at Seattle (Mi¬ 
randa 0-0) 

Atlanta (Sanchez 0-0) at Chicago Cubs 
(Darvish 0-0) 

St. Louis (Weaver 1-0) at Cincinnati 
(Mahle 1-1) 

Colorado (Freeland 0-2) at Washington 
(Roark 1-0) 

Milwaukee (Davies 0-1) at N.Y. Mets 
(Matz 0-1) 

Pittsburgh (Kuhl 1-0) at Miami (Peters 
1 - 1 ) 

Arizona (Greinke 0-1) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Hill 1-0) 

San Francisco (Blach 1-1) at San Diego 
(Ross 1-1) 

Saturday’s games 

Baltimore at Boston 
N.Y. Yankees at Detroit 
Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
Texas at Houston 
Toronto at Cleveland 
L.A. Angels at Kansas City 
Oakland at Seattle 
Colorado at Washington 
St. Louis at Cincinnati 
Atlanta at Chicago Cubs 
Philadelphia at Tampa Bay 
Milwaukee at N.Y. Mets 
Pittsburgh at Miami 
San Francisco at San Diego 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 

Sunday’s games 
Baltimore at Boston 
Milwaukee at N.Y. Mets 
N.Y. Yankees at Detroit 
Philadelphia at Tampa Bay 
Pittsburgh at Miami 
St. Louis at Cincinnati 
Toronto at Cleveland 
Colorado at Washington 
Chicago White Sox at Minnesota 
L.A. Angels at Kansas City 
Atlanta at Chicago Cubs 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 
Oakland at Seattle 
San Francisco at San Diego 
Texas at Houston 

MLB calendar 

April 17-18 — Cleveland vs. Minnesota 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

May 4-6 — Los Angeles Dodgers vs. 
San Diego at Monterrey, Mexico. 

June 4 — Amateur draft starts. 

June 13-14 — Owners’ meetings. New 
York. 


Copa Colsanitas 

Wednesday 

At Club Campestre el Rancho 
Bogota, Colombia 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Lara Arruabarrena (5), Spain, def. Vic¬ 
toria Rodriguez, Mexico, 6-2, 7-6 (3). 

Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, def. Carol 
Zhao, Canada, 3-6,6-1, 6-1. 

Valentini Grammatikopoulou, Greece, 
def. Miyu Kato, Japan, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4. 

Ana Bogdan (7), Romania, def. Mari¬ 
ana Duque-Marino, Colombia, 6-1, 7-6 
(2). . 


Emiliana Arango, Colombia, def. Ve¬ 
ronica Cepede Royg (4), Paraguay, 6-0, 

Doubles 
First Round 

Tereza Mrdeza, Croatia, and Maryna 
Zanevska, Belgium, def. Man'a Irigoyen, 
Argentina, and Daniela Seguel, Chile, 6- 
2, 6-4. 

Jacqueline Cako, United States, and 
Cornelia Lister, Sweden, def. Maria Her- 
azo Gonzalez and Yuliana Lizarazo, Co¬ 
lombia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Magda Linette, Poland, and Sara Sor¬ 
ribes Tormo, Spain, def. Maria Camila 
Osorio Serrano and Jessica Plazas, Co¬ 
lombia, 6-1, 6-1. 

Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, and Irina 
Khromacheva, Russia, def. Desirae Kraw- 
ezyk. United States, and Giuliana Olmos, 
Mexico, 6-3, 7-5. 

Priscilla Hon, Australia, and Yana 
Sizikova, Russia, def. Georgina Garcia 
Perez, Spain, and Renata Zarazua, Mex¬ 
ico, 2-6, 6-3, 11-9. 

Samsung Open 

Wednesday 
At TC Lido Lugano 
Lugano, Switzerland 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
First Round 

Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Yulia Putintseva, Kazakhstan, 4- 
6, 7-6 (2), 6-3. 

Camila Giorgi, Italy, def. Kristyna Plis- 
kova, Czech Republic, 6-3, 6-2. 

Alison Van Uytvanck (9), Belgium, def. 
Oceane Dodin, France, 6-4, 6-2. 

Elise Mertens (2), Belgium, def. Mandy 
Minella, Luxembourg, 6-4, 6-1. 

Polona Hercog, Slovenia, def. Hsieh 
Su-wei, Taiwan, 7-5, 6-0. 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Mi- 
haela Buzarnescu (7), Romania, 5-7, 6-3, 
6-2. 

Alize Cornet (6), France, def. Jil Teich- 
mann, Switzerland, 7-6 (2), 6-0. 

Aliaksandra Sasnovich (8), Belarus, 
def. Richel Hogenkamp, Netherlands, 7-6 
(4), 6-0. 

Donna Vekic, Croatia, def. Alexandra 
Cadantu, Romania, 6-0, 7-5. 

Stefanie Voegele, Switzerland, leads 
Magdalena Freeh, Poland, 6-3, 1-0, susp., 

Svetlana Kuznetsova (5), Russia, leads 
Mona Barthel, Germany, 6-4, 3-6, 4-3, 
susp., rain. 

Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, leads Ca¬ 
rina Witthoeft, Germany, 1-6, 6-4, 4-3, 
susp., rain. 


Spears (2), United States, def. Mandy Mi¬ 
nella, Luxembourg, and Alison Van Uyt¬ 
vanck, Belgium, 6-3, 7-6 (2). 

Grand Prix Hassan II 

Wednesday 

At The Royal Tennis Club de Marrakech 
Marrakech, Morocco 
Purse: $615,550 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

First Round 

Lamine Ouahab, Morocco, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber (3), Germany, 26, 6-0, 7-6 
(3). 

Malek Jaziri, Tunisia, def. Marton Fuc- 
sovics, Hungary, 1-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Radu Albot, Moldova, def. Andreas 
Seppi, Italy, 1-6, 6-3, 6-0. 

Second Round 

Alexey Vatutin, Russia, def. Albert Ra- 
mos-Vinolas, Spain, 7-6 (4), 6-2. 

Gilles Simon, France, def. Roberto 
Carballes Baena, Spain, 7-5, 6-1. 

Pablo Andujar, Spain, def. Andrea Arn- 
aboldi, Italy, 6-0, 6-2. 

Richard Gasquet (4), France, def. Guill¬ 
ermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, 6-2, 6-4. 

First Round 

David Marrero, Spain, and Marcin 
Matkowski, Poland, def. Robert Lindst- 
edt, Sweden, and Franko Skugor, Croatia, 
5-7, 7-6 (6), 10-8. 

Jamie Cerretani, United States, and 
Aisam-ul-Haq Qureshi, Pakistan, def. 
Robin Haase and Matwe Middelkoop (4), 
Netherlands, 6-3, 3-6, 10-3. 

Marcelo Demoliner, Brazil, and Roman 
Jebavy, Czech Republic, def. Paolo Loren- 
zi, Italy, and Mischa Zverev, Germany, 4- 
6, 7-6 (5), 10-4. 

Nikola Mektic, Croatia, and Alexander 
Peya (1), Austria, def. Amine Ahouda and 
Yassine Idmbarek, Morocco, 6-0, 6-2. 

Divij Sharan, India, and Jan-Lennard 
Struff, Germany, def. Wesley Koolhof, 
Netherlands, and Artem Sitak, New Zea¬ 
land, 7-6 (3), 6-3. 

Marcus Daniell, New Zealand, and 
Dominic Inglot (3), Britain, def. Hans 
Podlipnik-Castillo, Chile, and Andrei 
Vasilevski, Belarus, 6-3, 7-6 (4). 

U.S. Men’s Clay Court 
Championships 

Wednesday 

At River Oaks Country Club 
Houston 

Purse: $557,050 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Tennys Sandgren (8), United States, 
def. Nicolas Kicker, Argentina, 6-2, 7-6 
(3). 

Ivo Karlovic, Croatia, def. Denis Kudia, 
United States, 7-5, 7-5. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Sam Quer- 
rey (2), United States, 2-6, 7-6 (4), 7-6 (3). 

Nick Kyrgios (4), Australia, def. Bjorn 
Fratangelo, United States, 6-7 (2), 6-1, 6- 


First Round 

Raluca Olaru, Romania, and Anna 
Smith (3), Britain, def. Darija Jurak, Croa¬ 
tia, and Jessica Moore, Australia, 6-2, 
6-2. 

Nicola Geuer, Germany, and Eva 
Wacanno, Netherlands, def. Marketa 
Vondrousova and Renata Voracova, 
Czech Republic, 7-5, 6-4. 

Alicja Rosolska, Poland, and Abigail 


Lotte Championship 


Wednesday 
At Ko Olina Golf Club 
Kapolei, Hawaii 
Purse: $2 million 
Yardage: 6,419; Par 72 
First Round 
a-denotes amateur 
Shanshan Feng 33-34-67 

Martina Edberg 33-35-68 

Brooke M. Henderson 33-35-68 

Haeji Kang 33-35-68 

Mo Martin 33-36-69 

Inbee Park 36-33-69 

Julieta Granada 36-33-69 

Alena Sharp 34-35-69 

Eun-Hee Ji 33-36-69 

Lizette Salas 34-35-69 

Lindy Duncan 38-32-70 

Pernilla Lindberg 33-37-70 

Kim Kaufman 34-36-70 

Minjee Lee 35-35-70 

Allison Emrey 35-36-71 

Ji Hyun Kim 35-36-71 

Ayako Uehara 35-36-71 

KrisTamulis 35-36-71 

Benyapa Niphatsophon 36-35-71 

Cristie Kerr 34-37-71 

Madelene Sagstrom 36-35-71 

Robynn Ree 36-36-72 

Hannah Green 35-37-72 

Moriya Jutanugarn 36-36-72 

Ryann O’Toole 35-37-72 

So Yeon Ryu 36-36-72 

Alexandra Newell 36-36-72 

Nasa Hataoka 37-35-72 

Katelyn Dambaugh 34-38-72 


First Round 

Max Mirnyi, Belarus, and Philipp Os¬ 
wald, Austria, def. Julio Peralta, Chile, 
and Horacio Zeballos, Argentina, 6-3, 7-6 
(0). 

Dustin Brown, Germany, and Frances 
Tiafoe, United States, def. Ryan Harrison, 
United States, and Ben Mclachlan (2), Ja¬ 
pan, 6-2, 7-6 (4). 

Scott Lipsky and Tennys Sandgren, 
United States, def. Jack Sock and Jackson 
Withrow, United States, 2-6, 6-4,10-6. 

Santiago Gonzalez, Mexico, and Don¬ 
ald Young, United States, def. Guillermo 
Duran and Andres Molteni, Argentina, 6- 
3,4-6, 10-1. 

Bob and Mike Bryan (1), United States, 
def. Taro Daniel and Yoshihito Nishioka, 
Japan, 6-1, 6-1. 


Tiffany Chan 
llhee Lee 

Brittany Marchand 
Pornanong Phatium 
Michelle Wie 
Mariajo Uribe 
Rebecca Artis 
Sarah Jane Smith 
Ariya Jutanugarn 
Maude-Aimee Leblanc 
Daniela lacobelli 
Thidapa Suwannapura 
So Young Lee 
Katherine Kirk 
Danielle Kang 
Jenny Shin 
ChellaChoi 
Aditi Ashok 
Camilla Lennarth 
Yu Liu 

Gemma Dryburgh 
Katie Burnett 
Celine Boutier 
Paula Reto 
Azahara Munoz 
Hee Young Park 
Jennifer Song 
Bronte Law 
Sandra Changkija 
Mina Harigae 
Angel Yin 
Peiyun Chien 
Mariah Stackhouse 
Hyo Joo Kim 
Cydney Clanton 
In Gee Chun 
Emma Talley 
Amy Olson 
Beatriz Recari 


37-35-72 E 

34- 38-72 E 

36-36-72 E 

33- 39-72 E 

36-36-72 E 

36-36-72 E 

36- 37-73 -H 

37- 36-73 +1 

35- 38-73 -H 

37- 36-73 -H 

35-38-73 -H 

35- 38-73 -H 

34- 39-73 -H 

34- 39-73 -H 

36- 37-73 -H 

35- 38-73 +1 

35-38-73 +1 

38- 35-73 -H 

34- 39-73 +1 

35- 39-74 +2 

36- 38-74 +2 

36- 38-74 +2 

38-36-74 +2 

37- 37-74 +2 

37-37-74 +2 

35- 39-74 +2 

37-37-74 +2 

36- 38-74 +2 

36- 38-74 +2 

37- 37-74 +2 

38- 36-74 +2 

39- 35-74 +2 

38-36-74 +2 

38-36-74 +2 

37- 37-74 +2 

38- 36-74 +2 

36- 38-74 +2 
34-40-74 +2 

37- 37-74 +2 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Boston College 9, Quinnipiac 5 
Chestnut Hill 7, Jefferson 3 
Old Westbury 8, Stevens Tech 5 
Point Park 12, Clarion 4 
PSU-Wilkes Barre 8, PSU-Brandywine 2 
SOUTH 

Belmont Abbey 5-11, Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial 4-14 

Cumberlands 10, Hiwassee 2 
Faulkner 8, Tenn. Wesleyan 5 
Georgia Tech 5, Georgia St. 2 
Guilford 8, Roanoke 5 
Lindsey Wilson 7, Brescia 1 
NC State 8, UNC-Wilmington 3 
N. Kentucky 14, E. Kentucky 6 
Norfolk St. 4, N.C. Central 3 
Tennessee 15, UT Martin 1 
Tennessee Tech 14, Middle Tennessee 2 
Tusculum 13, Bluefield St. 2 
UCF4, Miami 0 
Virginia 12, Radford 4 
Virginia Tech 11, Marshall 9 
West Virginia 12, Pittsburgh 1 
MIDWEST 

Cornerstone 7-2, Lourdes 2-0 
Lawrence Tech 27, Rochester (Mich.) 0 
Missouri Valley 5-9, Culver-Stockton 3-2 
Northwestern 2, Notre Dame 0 
Waldorf at Grand View, 2, ccd. 

William Penn at Lincoln Christian, 2, ccd. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Optioned RHP 
Hunter Harvey to Bowie (EL). Recalled 
INF Engelb Vielmafrom Norfolk (IL). Sent 
DH Mark Trumbo to Bowie for a rehab as¬ 
signment. Optioned RHP Yefry Ramirez 
to Norfolk. 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Optioned RHP 
Gregory Infante to Charlotte (IL). 

DETROIT TIGERS - Optioned OF Mikie 
Mahtook to Toledo (IL). 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Optioned OF Jer¬ 
emy Hazelbaker to Durham (IL). Trans¬ 
ferred RHP Jose De Leon to the 60-day 
DL. 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Traded 
OF Jeremy Hazelbaker to Tampa Bay for 
cash. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Areed to terms 
with OF Steve Selsky on a minor league 
contract. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Sent RHP Jeff 
Hoffmanh to Lancaster (Cal) for a rehab 
assignment. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Sent RHP Jacob 
Turner outright to New Orleans (PCL). 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Optioned OF 
Brett Phillips to Colorado Springs (PCL). 
Designated RHP J.J. Hoover for assign¬ 
ment. Recalled RHPs Junior Guerra and 
Jorge Lopez from Colorado Springs. 

NEW YORK METS - Placed C Travis 
D’Arnaud on the 10-day DL. Optioned 
RHP Corey Oswalt to Las Vegas (PCL). 
Recalled C Tomas Nido from Binghamton 
(EL). 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Placed OF Man¬ 
uel Margot on the 10-day DL. Reinstated 
OF Franchy Cordero from the 10-day DL. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Optioned 
LHP Steven Okert to Sacramento (PCL). 
Selected the contract of LHP Andrew Su¬ 
arez from Sacramento. Transferred LHP 
Madison Bumgarner to the 60-day DL. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Placed 
OF Adam Eaton on the 10-day DL, retro¬ 
active to Monday. Designated C Miguel 
Montero for assignment. Reinstated C 
Matt Wieters from the 10-day DL. Select¬ 
ed the contract of OF Moises Sierra from 
Syracuse (IL). 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CLEVELAND CAVALiERS - Signed F 
Kendrick Perkins. 

TORONTO RAPTORS - Converted the 
two-way contract of G Lorenzo Brown to 
a standard NBA contract. 

FOOTBALL 

Nationai Footbaii League 

ARiZONA CARDiNALS - Signed TE 
Bryce Williams to a one-year contract. 

INDiANAPOLiS COLTS - Signed CB 
Kenneth Acker. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Signed LB Terence 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Signed WR 
Cameron Meredith. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed CB 
Dontae Johnson. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Reassigned G Reto 
Berra to San Diego (AHL). 

BUFFALO SABRES - Signed C Andrew 
Oglevie to a three-year, entry-level con¬ 
tract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LA GALAXY - Signed F Ola Kamara to 
a three-year contract. 

MINNESOTA UNITED - Acquired Alexi 
Gomez on loan from Club Universitario 
de Deportses (Torneo Descentralizado- 
Peru). 

COLLEGE 

AUBURN — Junior G Bryce Brown has 
declared for the NBA Draft. 

INDIANA — Announced graduate QB 
Brandon Dawkins will transfer from Ari- 

PURDUE — Announced junior men’s 
basketball F Jacquil Taylor will transfer 
following the completion of the school 
year. 

VILLANOVA — Junior G Jalen Brunson 
and junior G/F Mikal Bridges will enter 
the NBA Draft. 
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Big shoes to fill 

Feltner takes over for Hill as top Perry scorer 



Former All-Europe junior Micayla Feltner has scored 19 goals this 
season for the Matthew C. Perry girls team with half the season left. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STA¬ 
TION IWAKUNI, Japan — It’s 
not often simple math for a cham¬ 
pion team to replace one star 
player with another. 

While the PCS plane was good 
to Matthew C. Perry girls soc¬ 
cer, depositing former All-Eu¬ 
rope standout Micayla Feltner 
at Iwakuni, to say the junior is 
replacing departed Samurai star 
Bobbi Hill would not be quite 
accurate. 

Feltner says she isn’t following 
Hill’s act, but trying to create one 
of her own. 

Hill and the Samurai, 18-2- 
2 a season ago, won the second 
Far East Division II banner in 
school history. But that was a vet¬ 
eran squad with six seniors, while 
Feltner’s Samurai are comprised 
mainly of underclassmen, and 
struggling as a rebuilding entity, 
3-10-2 thus far. 

“She’s not like a Bobbi Hill,” 
coach George “Tige” Tarleton 
said of Feltner, a striker, while 
Hill played attacking midfielder. 
“She’s a whole different type of 
player, a specialized individu¬ 
al. She’s a pure scorer, a pure 
finisher.” 

“I’m my own kind of player. I 
know what my level is and what 
I’m capable of,” Feltner said. 

Weekend peek 


It might seem that they are both 
pure scorers, given how Hill fin¬ 
ished her Samurai career with a 
DODEA Japan-record 155 goals. 
But Hill also made 87 regular- 
season assists in her four years. 
Feltner has 19 goals thus far, with 
a little more than half the season 
left. 

Only three players from last 
year’s team played alongside 
both Hill a season ago and with 
Feltner now. The rest of the Sam¬ 
urai’s lineup features freshmen 
and sophomores, most of whom 
are playing soccer for the first 
time. 

Feltner, who calls Dayton, 
Ohio, home, began playing soccer 
at the age of 8. She then moved to 
Naples, Italy, and played for two 
Italian club teams before moving 
to Iwakuni last summer. Her fa¬ 
ther, Samuel, is helping Tarleton 
out as an assistant coach. 

“He has a huge background,” 
Tarleton said. “Three or four 
things he can implement that I 
hadn’t thought of” 

And Feltner’s teammates say 
they’ve tried to make her feel 
welcome. 

“We’re happy to have her as a 
teammate,” said junior midfielder 
Sarah Saiki, one of the Samurai 
who’s played with both Hill and 
Feltner. Saiki says the two play¬ 
ers are “pretty mature” in terms 
of ability, with Hill getting the 


edge with a bit more experience. 

Feltner, Saiki says, “tries to 
keep everyone in control, doing 
what they need to do” on the 
field. “When we get in trouble in 
a game... she helps calm us down 
emotionally.” 

While she’s developing those 
bonds with her current team¬ 
mates, Feltner says she longs for 
Bella Italia. “It’s different from 
Italy. I miss Italy a lot,” she said. 

The feeling is mutual on both 
sides of the world. “I think we 
miss Micayla more than she miss¬ 
es us,” said Feltner’s old coach at 
Naples, Rebecca Lucy. 

Feltner should help the Samu¬ 
rai, Lucy said, by taking on the 
challenging role of striker that re¬ 
quires the degree of creativity and 
focus “that Micayla possesses.” 

“She is a risk taker, has a com¬ 
petitive spirit, high-game intel¬ 
lect, takes initiative and has great 
ambition to improve herself as a 
player, a leader on the pitch and a 
teammate,” Lucy said. “She loves 
soccer and that passion is evident 
in her play and her preparation.” 

Feltner and Hill did have one 
chance to compare skills when 
the two got together for a brief 
practice, perhaps the soccer 
equivalent of a musicians’ jam 
session. 

Feltner has what it takes to be 
an all-around player, but “what 
stood out to me was her ability 


to shoot and be dangerous,” Hill 
said. 

Feltner came in second as a 
freshman and third as a sopho¬ 
more in the last two DODEA 
Europe Division I tournaments. 
Whether it happens this year or 
next, Feltner says she hopes she 
takes home at least one banner 


Kevin RossiTEP/Special to Stars and Stripes 


while in high school. 

“Ever since I started playing 
soccer. I’ve wanted to win a cham¬ 
pionship of a huge tournament” 
such as a state-championship 
equivalent, Feltner said. “Win¬ 
ning a Far East would be it.” 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 


Despite records, Daegu-Humphreys girls a key match 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 

Senior goalkeeper Neena Ibit of Daegu is averaging 17.9 saves per match this season. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP HUMPHREYS, South Korea — 
On paper, Friday’s Daegu at Humphreys 
girls soccer match might not seem like a 
huge deal. 

The Blackhawks are 3-3-1, but have 
gone 1-3 after getting off to the best start 
in school history. The rebuilding Warriors 
are 0-7-1 with just two goals and have been 
plagued by injuries. 

Still, there are a few able scorers and 
solid goalkeeping on each team, all of 
whom will bear considerable watching 
and could make their rematch on Friday 
intriguing. 

Seniors Elayna Snyder and Neena Ibit 
are returning All-Far East goalkeepers. 
Ibit earned top goalkeeper honors in last 
season’s Far East Division II Tournament 
and Snyder in the Korea Blue division 
tournament. Snyder averages 13.7 saves 
and Ibit 17.9 this season. 

“We both get a workout,” Ibit said. 

Bearing considerable watching in the 
Blackhawks’ offensive end are two fresh¬ 
men, Arielle Stickar and Hayden McMil¬ 
lan, each veterans of youth club ball in the 
States. McMillan, a striker, has a team-re¬ 
cord 11 goals and Stickar, a midfielder, has 
four. 

“We have to shut them down,” Ibit said. 

Both of Daegu’s goals belong to Natalie 
Garrido, a junior midfielder with a left leg 


that can send the ball vast distances. Each 
of the goals came off free kicks from 40 
meters. 

Snyder knows Garrido, having played 
alongside her on their middle-school team 
at Fort Irwin, Calif, and says every set 
piece for Daegu is a potential scoring op¬ 
portunity. “She’s dangerous,” Snyder said. 

Humphreys blanked Daegu 4-0 the first 
time the teams met on March 2 at Camp 
Walker’s Kelly Field. The rematch is for 
3:30 p.m. Friday at Blackhawks Field. 


Although they’ve slumped somewhat, 
the fifth-place Blackhawks’ 1-3 mark since 
early in the season is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing. They have outscored opponents 15-7 
and have lost to league-leading Seoul For¬ 
eign 1-0 on March 17 at Seoul and 2-1 on 
Wednesday at home; they led 1-0 at half 
Snyder says the Blackhawks have im¬ 
proved in every area, “even on the small¬ 
est things” such as throw-ins, traps and 
communication, which is “10 times better” 
than the first match at Daegu. 


Despite being outscored 20-2 this sea¬ 
son, the Warriors’ record, too, is somewhat 
misleading. 

Daegu played two close matches with 
the Crusaders, losing each 1-0 on March 
10 at Seoul and 2-0 on March 23 at Kelly 
Field. Equally telling was a 1-1 home draw 
on March 17 against Taejon Christian. 

“Since the start of the season, the team 
has improved overall, especially defen¬ 
sively,” assistant coach Victor Rivera said. 

Injuries, emergency leaves and other 
circumstances have taken their toll and 
“impacted our ability to be as competi¬ 
tive as we would like to be,” Rivera said. 
“But ... our team has heart, grit and will 
compete the best they can, each and every 
game, regardless.” 

Korea’s Blue Division is in the final two 
regular-season weekends; the postsea¬ 
son tournament is scheduled for April 25 
and 28, the boys at TCIS and the girls at 
Daegu. 

On the Japan pitch, Yokota visits Perry 
and Kinnick is at Edgren, with the jock¬ 
eying for top seeds in the DODEA Japan 
tournaments April 26-28 still up for grabs. 

Track and field resumes its regular sea¬ 
son with meets scheduled in Tokyo, Oki¬ 
nawa and at Camp Humphreys, although 
rain could truncate the next-to-last regu¬ 
lar-season Korea meet. The district finals 
in all leagues are on April 28. 

ornauer.dave@stri'pes.com 

Twitter @ornauer_stripes 
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Track and field 

Branch, Royals boys look 
certain to lead the pack 



Michael Abrams/S tars and Stripes 


Kaiserslautern’s Jada Branch set a new DODEA Europe record in the 
triple jump with a leap of 39 feet, 2.25 inches at the track and field 
finals in Kaiserslautern, Germany, last May. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The 2018 DODEA Europe track 
and field season begins Saturday 
with an opening meet that will 
look a lot like its final meet. 

Eleven teams will pile into 
a mega-meet at Wiesbaden, an 
early-season microcosm of the 
European championship meet set 
for May 25-26 at Kaiserslautern 
High School. Among the partici¬ 
pants are Division I schools Kai¬ 
serslautern, Ramstein, Stuttgart, 
Vilseck and Wiesbaden, along 
with smaller DODEA Europe 
schools Ansbach, Hohenfels and 
Rota and international entries 
Black Forest, Frankfurt and 
Munich. 

That packed meet is one of 
three on the docket for the first of 
the six Saturdays that comprise 
the regular season. Lakenheath 
hosts northern neighbors Alcon- 
bury, Baumholder, Brussels and 
Spangdahlem, while American 
Overseas School of Rome, Aviano, 
Marymount and Naples converge 
on Vicenza for a five-team Italian 
meet. 

The regular-season goal for 
each program is to qualify enough 
athletes for the European cham¬ 
pionship meet to have a realistic 
chance at a team title in one of 
DODEA Europe’s three divisions. 

Girls 

Kaiserslautern senior Jada 
Branch is already on the short list 
of the most accomplished athletes 
in DODEA Europe history. This 


spring’s exploits will only add to 
her historic resume. 

Branch, who has signed an 
NCAA scholarship with Louisi¬ 
ana Tech University, earned four 
European titles as a junior — the 
200 meters, 400, triple jump and 
long jump — and expects to pro¬ 
duce a similar stockpile of points 
for her team as a senior. 

While Branch’s dominance is 
all but assured, the question re¬ 
mains if her young teammates 
will be able to produce enough 
points in support to put the Raid¬ 
ers in line for an elusive Division I 
team championship. Sophomores 
Mallory Harris and Isabella Pa- 



Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Baumholder’s Nate Horton won 
the long jump competition with 
a leap of 21 feet, 1 inch at the 
DODEA Europe track and field 
finals last year. 

Weekend peek 


checo and freshmen Michelle 
Santos and Elonie Ward repre¬ 
sent hope both for a 2018 title shot 
and sustained success for the pro¬ 
gram after the conclusion of the 
Branch era. 

Runaway 2017 champion Stutt¬ 
gart and runner-up Ramstein 
stand squarely in the Raiders’ 
path, while Wiesbaden lurks close 
behind after finishing just a point 
behind third-place Kaiserslautern 
last spring. Senior distance run¬ 
ner McKenzie Perkes, sophomore 
jumper Christierra Williams and 
a strong core of hurdlers headline 
Ramstein’s roster, while Wies¬ 
baden is built around its domi¬ 
nant and experienced sprint relay 
units. Seasoned sprinter and hur¬ 
dler Brandy James leads a prom¬ 
ising young Vicenza team that 
could compete at the division’s 
highest levels. 

Among smaller schools, Brus¬ 
sels will look to build on its impres¬ 
sive 2017 showing. The Brigands 
finished fifth overall and ahead of 
every Division II and III school in 
last year’s team race and return 
seniors Evin Harper and Avery 
Smothermon as the foundation of 
a largely new team this spring. 

Boys 

Someone’s going to have to 
chase down defending Division I 
champion Ramstein, because the 
Royals likely won’t be returning 
to the pack this spring. 

The reigning champions are 
loaded with talent and experience 
across the board, producing what 
coach William Buckley called 


“one of the most athletic groups 
of boys I have ever coached.” That 
could spell trouble for 2017 run¬ 
ner-up Vilseck and other large- 
school hopefuls seeking to close 
the gap on the Royals. Ramstein 
won’t offer a lot of vulnerabilities, 
as the team is stacked with sprint¬ 
ers such as sophomore Dominique 
Arizpe, middle-distance runners 
in seniors Nick Clinton and Jose 
Serrano, junior long-distance 
specialist Dashiell Rogers, a pack 
of quality hurdlers led by senior 
Tyrese Loveday and a senior 
powerhouse in shotput and discus 
competitor Elijah Roberts. 

Junior Cedric Ellis and senior 
Santo Starkey headline a Kaiser¬ 
slautern team hoping to improve 
on its third-place showing of a 
year ago. Junior Garrett Armel, 
the reigning champion in the 


110-meter hurdles, senior Caleb 
Brown and sophomore Isaiah 
DeVane are the centerpieces of a 
rebuilding Wiesbaden squad that 
likely won’t have the numbers to 
contend for a team crown. Lak¬ 
enheath, last year’s fifth-place 
finisher, could boost its team pro¬ 
file behind distance runners John 
Scifo and Dillan Plummer and 
sprinters Kobe Cox and Piper 
Moad. 

Baumholder, which finished 
behind only five Division I pro¬ 
grams at last year’s champion¬ 
ship meet, is again the small 
school most likely to have a big 
impact this spring. The Bucs re¬ 
turn six athletes, including senior 
sprinter and multi-sport standout 
Nate Horton. 


broome.gregorydistripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 

Game of the week 


Soccer 

Friday 

Lakenheath at Kaiserslautern 
Alconbury at Baumholder 
Saturday 

Lakenheath at Baumholder 

Alconbury at Kaiserslautern 

While most teams are easing back 
into the regular season with games 
against regional opponents, DODEA 
Europe’s two United Kingdom entries 
are making the long trip across the 
Channel to southwestern Germany. 

Lakenheath and Alconbury will stop 
in Baumholder and Kaiserslautern 
along their two-day whirlwind tour of 
the area, each playing a divisional and 
non-divisional game as they proceed. 

Lakenheath has the chance to earn 
valuable Division I wins over Kaiser¬ 
slautern boys and girls teams that have 
struggled early on. 

Reigning Division III girls champion 
Alconbury, meanwhile, takes a shot at 
a large-school upset of the Raiders and 
eyes its second Division III win in as 
many games at Baumholder. 


Ramstein, Stuttgart square off 


Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 

5tuttgart’s Emily 5mith takes a shot 
against Lakenheath at last year’s 
DODEA Europe soccer championships in 
Reichenbach, Germany, as the Lancers’ 
5iera Karnes defends. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Games on! 

The DODEA Europe spring sports season 
resumes this weekend after a two-week hiatus 
for spring break. The schedule includes a full 
slate of boys and girls soccer fixtures across the 
continent and a handful of baseball and softball 
matchups along with the debut of the track and 
field regular season. 

Large-school rivals Ramstein and Stuttgart 
headline the weekend’s action with head-to-head 
clashes in all five spring sports, including their 
involvement in the massive 11-school track meet 
at Wiesbaden. 

On the diamonds, the Royals continue their 
concurrent baseball and softball title defenses 
against the visiting Panthers. 

The Ramstein baseball team ran into early 
trouble in a doubleheader split with SHAPE to 
open the season, but corrected course before 
the break with a sweep of Wiesbaden. That start 
mirrors the Royals’ run of a year ago, when the 
team persevered through unprecedented regu¬ 
lar-season struggles to extend its Division I 
dynasty. 


The Royals softball team had no such adver¬ 
sity in a dominant 2017, and has looked every 
bit as overwhelming in an undefeated start to 
2018. Stuttgart, the 2017 runner-up in softball 
and a perennial contender in baseball, is off to 
a rough start with just one victory between the 
two teams. 

The Royals-Panthers rivalry is even more 
fierce on the soccer pitch. 

The Ramstein boys have parlayed their usual 
grinding, low-scoring style into a pair of 1-0 
wins over Wiesbaden and Kaiserslautern, the 
latter a rematch of the Raiders’ win in the 2017 
European title match. Stuttgart’s offense might 
prove too powerful for the Royals to sustain that 
style, however, as evidenced by the Panthers 4- 
1 rout of those same Raiders on March 24. 

The Ramstein-Stuttgart girls soccer rivalry, 
meanwhile, remains among DODEA Europe’s 
most hard-fought ongoing feuds, and both pro¬ 
grams are off to typically strong starts this 
spring. Both teams own matching multiple-goal 
blowout wins over Wiesbaden and Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern heading into their latest showdown. 


broome.gregbry@stripes.com 

Twitter: @broomestripes 
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NHL PLAYOFFS 



Kathy Willens/AP 


Winnipeg Jets right wing Patrik Laine, left, shoots against New York 
Rangers goalie Henrik Lundqvist on March 6 in New \brk. The Jets 
soared to the second-best record in the NHL this season behind one 
of the league’s young stars in Laine, who scored 44 goals. 

Jets have limited 
playoff experience 

By Dave Campbell have here. I’m really excited to 

Associated Press 


The need for speed 

Big Brother watching faster game than ever 

By Larry Lage 
Associated Press 


Vegas Golden Knights General Manager George McPhee says the 
next wave of players and technology make the game even better. 



John Locher/AP 


The NHL’s return to Winnipeg 
has been an instant success in the 
seats, with regular sellouts since 
the Jets arrived in 2011 for a sec¬ 
ond landing in the smallest mar¬ 
ket in the league. 

Progress on the ice has been 
measurably slower, with just one 
appearance in the playoffs in the 
first six years in wintry Mani¬ 
toba after a struggling franchise 
moved north from Atlanta, but 
the patience of general manager 
Kevin Cheveldayoff has been 
rewarded and then some this 
season. 

Sporting the second-best re¬ 
cord in the NHL, the Jets have 
carried the momentum of 11 
wins in their last 12 games into 
their first-round series against 
Minnesota. 

They boast one of the game’s 
coveted prodigies in 19-year-old 
Patrik Laine and his 44 goals. 
They have a balanced roster that 
ranked second in the league in 
scoring and fifth in fewest goals 
against. They got to open against 
the Wild at home, where they’re 
an NHL-best 32-7-2 this season. 

“Enjoy it, right?” Jets coach 
Paul Maurice said. “We work 
real hard to get to a place where 
there’s mounting pressure and 
mounting enthusiasm, and then 
we want to keep working to get to 
more and more and more. So you 
have to be a part of it. You have to 
enjoy it for sure.” 

Their time to take a big step 
forward to join the league’s elite 
has arrived. They even, consider¬ 
ing their seed, represent the best 
hope to bring the Stanley Cup 
back to Canada for the first time 
since 1993. 

Toronto is the only other team 
that made the playoffs this year, 
and the Maple Leafs must start 
the first round on the road against 
the Boston Bruins. 

“You don’t know how many 
times you’re going to come across 
this opportunity,” goalie Connor 
Hellebuyck said, “and especially 
now with the great team like we 


see what these guys bring.” 

Here are some other key angles 
to follow with the series: 

Pals in pads 

Hellebuyck and Wild goalie 
Devan Dubnyk met last sum¬ 
mer in British Columbia during 
training sessions and rounds of 
golf that forged a friendship, with 
Dubnyk encouraging Hellebuyck 
to keep his head up after the Jets 
signed Steve Mason to an $8.2 
million contract. 

Sure enough. Mason stumbled 
early and Hellebuyck supplanted 
him as the primary netminder to 
tie for the NHL lead with 44 wins 
and finish eighth in goals-against 
average. 

“It’s been fun to watch but that’s 
enough now,” Dubnyk said. “It’s 
been a great year for him, but I’ll 
stop cheering for him now.” 

Suter out, Spurgeon in 

One of the Wild’s greatest as¬ 
sets for this matchup will be 
absent, with a season-ending 
broken ankle for stalwart Ryan 
Suter, who tied a franchise defen¬ 
seman record with 51 points in 78 
games. 

The upside is that Jared Spur¬ 
geon, who missed the last 17 
games with a torn hamstring, is 
on track to return. He practiced 
with one of the two power-play 
units on Tuesday, and coach 
Bruce Boudreau said he’d make 
a game-time decision about Spur¬ 
geon’s availability on Wednesday. 

Wheels up 

Jets captain Blake Wheeler tied 
for the NHL lead with 68 assists 
this season and finished ninth 
with 91 points, fueling a potent 
first line with Kyle Connor and 
Mark Schiefele to take some of 
the scoring pressure off Laine. 

Wheeler played at Breck High 
School in the Twin Cities area 
and in college for Minnesota be¬ 
fore turning pro. He has never 
missed more than three games 
in any regular season since his 
debut with Boston in 2008-09. 


NHL executives, coaches and 
players are quick to say the game 
is faster than ever and there is 
technology available to track how 
quickly players skate and how 
hard they shoot. 

Vegas Golden Knights general 
manager George McPhee calls it 
the “next wave” in the evolution 
of the top hockey league in the 
world, but what happens to that 
information is secret for now. 

“I don’t tell people what we do,” 
McPhee said as his Pacific Divi¬ 
sion champion team prepared for 
its playoff opener against the Los 
Angeles Kings. 

Younger, faster — and cheaper 

— players are pushing out older, 
slower — and more expensive 

— veterans to kick the pace of the 
game up a notch. When Radim 
Vrbata announced he was retir¬ 
ing after this season, the 36-year- 
old Florida Panthers forward 
acknowledged the speed of the 
game played a part in his decision 
to leave the league. 

“The speed of the game has re¬ 
ally jumped over the last couple 
of years,” Dallas Stars general 
manager Jim Nill said. “You can 
tell with your eyes. We don’t have 
any chips in jerseys or any of that 
stuff.” 

The league is working with a 
company, or companies, it will 
not disclose to use camera-based 
technology to track players and 
pucks. 

“We are still in the evaluation 
stage,” NHL Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner Bill Daly said in an email. 
“We have generally shared the 
results of our testing as part of 
an overview of the technology as 
opposed to on a team or player 
basis. Ultimately, I would envi¬ 


sion most (although maybe not 
all) of the acquired data would be 
made available to the clubs, and 
the public.” 

Iceberg Sports Analytics, 
which says it is working with the 
NHL, uses cameras to track the 
players and the puck 10 times per 
second. 

“We get a limitless amount of 
information from these coordi¬ 
nates collected by using machine/ 
deep learning algorithms,” Ice¬ 
berg global sales director Scott 
Vargas said. 

For a while at least, the public 
may be kept in the dark on some 
of those details. 

At the 2018 Winter Olympics, 
microchips were put in the back 
of jerseys for tracking and cam¬ 
eras were perched high above the 
ice. Data on speed, acceleration, 
stopping, distance traveled, shift 
lengths and ice time was avail¬ 
able to teams. How fast a player 


skated sometimes flashed up on 
video boards in the arena, much 
to the chagrin of former NHL de¬ 
fenseman James Wisniewski. 

“I think for people on TV to see 
how fast you’re going down the 
wing, really, does it really mat¬ 
ter?” Wisniewski asked. 

Daly said open questions in¬ 
clude how quickly the tracking 
will grow and which technologies 
are used. But he believes it will 
eventually become prevalent in 
the NHL and in other mqjor pro¬ 
fessional sports leagues. 

“Fans and other observers of 
the game want and demand more 
and more information all the 
time,” Daly said. “It enhances the 
way they consume the sport. And 
it is incumbent on us to respond to 
and satisfy that demand.” 

The NHL Players’ Associa¬ 
tion, meanwhile, will only say it 
is ready for more dialogue on the 
topic. 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Detroit Red Wings center Dylan Larkin shoots against the San Jose Sharks on Jan. 31 in Detroit. 
Technology is available to track how fast players are skating, how hard they’re shooting and how quickly 
they’re getting the puck from end to end. Larkin would be in favor of fans seeing how fast players are 
skating and how hard they are shooting the puck, saying it would give them a better viewing experience. 
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Nashville Predators goalie Pekka Rinne, left,, celebrates with right wing Ryan Hartman (38) after beating the Anaheim Ducks in 
Nashville, Tenn. Hartman was a trade-deadline addition who's making an impact. 

Deadline deals deliver 

Several postseason teams got even better 


By John Wawrow 

Associated Press 

L ightning general manager Steve 
Yzerman earned accolades for 
making the boldest moves in im¬ 
proving Tampa Bay’s Stanley Cup 
aspirations at the NHL’s trade deadline in 
February. 

Evander Kane, however, might have 
been the biggest beneficiary after being 
dealt by eventual last-place Buffalo to San 
Jose on Feb. 26. Kane couldn’t contain his 
glee on his Twitter account a week ago in 
posting a message which read: “#playoff- 
mode it’s about time!” 

It took him nine years and four cities 
— from Atlanta to Winnipeg, Buffalo and 
now San Jose — since being selected with 
the No. 4 pick by the then-Thrashers in the 
2009 draft to finally prepare for his play¬ 
off debut. It happened Thursday, when the 
Sharks opened their Pacific Division first- 
round series at Anaheim. 

“It makes it easy to come to the rink. It 
makes it easy to play with this group of 
guys,” Kane said. “I’m having a lot of fun 
right now.” 

The Sharks, who gave up a prospect and 
two conditional draft picks, including a po¬ 
tential first-rounder, might not be in this 
position without Kane. The 26-year-old 
picked up the offensive slack on a team that 
closed the season minus star Joe Thorn¬ 
ton. Kane scored nine goals, including two 
game-winners, and added five assists in 17 
games. 

In closing the season at 12-7-1, the Sharks’ 
25 points ranked in a tie for 10th among 
NHL teams since the trade deadline. 



Gerry Broome/AP 


J.T. Miller was acquired by the Tampa Bay 
Lightning at the trade deadline from the 
New York Rangers. He’s scored 10 goais 
and 18 points in 19 games. 

“He’s a crucial part of our team,” center 
Chris Tierney said of Kane. “Just gives us 
an extra layer of everything.” 

Kane wasn’t the only late-season addi¬ 


tion to provide his new team a boost. 

Yzerman added offense, defense and 
leadership to an already elite team by ac¬ 
quiring New York Rangers captain Ryan 
McDonagh and forward J.T. Miller in one 
of the final trades completed. Miller led 
all players traded on Feb. 26 by scoring 10 
goals and piling up 18 points in 19 games. 

The Predators gave up a first-round 
draft pick in adding size and versatility to 
acquire forward Ryan Hartman from Chi¬ 
cago. They welcomed back veteran Mike 
Fisher, who signed out of retirement. They 
also signed forward Eeli Tolvanen, after 
the rookie first-round pick’s Kontinental 
Hockey League season ended last month. 

The Presidents’ Trophy-winning Preda¬ 
tors (15-4-2), Winnipeg (15-4-1), Columbus 
(14-4-2) and Boston (13-5-4) led the NHL 
in points since Feb. 26. 

Columbus jumped from 19th in the over¬ 
all standings to 14th in a run that coincid¬ 
ed with the additions of forward Thomas 
Vanek and defenseman Ian Cole. 

Paul Stastny scored four goals and 13 
points with playoff-bound Winnipeg, after 
being traded by St. Louis for a first-round 
pick. The Blues, by comparison, closed 
10-7-2 and missed the playoffs with a sea¬ 
son-ending loss to Colorado. And don’t for¬ 
get Patrick Maroon, who had three goals 
and 10 points in 17 games for New Jersey, 
which acquired him from Edmonton. 

The Capitals filled secondary defensive 
needs by adding Michal Kempny and Jakub 
Jerabek just before the trade deadline. 

'ap Hockey Writer Stephen Whyno, in Washington, 

and sports writers Josh Dubow, in San Jose, Calif., 
and Teresa M. Walker, in Nashville, Tenn., contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 


Crunching the numbers 

DENVER — Pittsburgh Penguins right 
winger Josh Jooris wears No. 16. That hap¬ 
pens to be the total wins necessary for the 
team to retain the Stanley Cup for a third 
straight season. 

There are lots of relevant numbers to 
be crunched in the playoffs. For instance, 
zero comes to mind, which is the number of 
expansion teams that have hoisted the Cup 
after starting from scratch. That’s a figure 
the upstart Vegas Golden Knights are aim¬ 
ing to update. 

Or Sweet 16 — the amount of teams that 
still have a shot at that coveted trophy. Here 
is a by-the-numbers glance at a postseason 
that will last two action-packed months: 

16 — Game-winning playoff goals for Toronto 
forward Patrick Marleau. 

15 — Times Claude Giroux of Philadelphia 
had at least two assists in a game this season. He 
and Blake Wheeler of Winnipeg tied for the league 
lead with 68. 

14 — Career playoff goals in 55 games for 
Winnipeg forward Paul Stastny, who was acquired 
from St. Louis in February. 

13 — Age of New Jersey forward Nico His- 
chier the last time the Devils made the postseason 
in 2011-12. 

12 — Spot where Anaheim defenseman Cam 
Fowler was picked in the 2010 entry draft. He’s 
played the third-most NHL regular-season games 
of anyone in that draft class. 

11 — :45 p.m. The time Game 2 of the 1951 
semifinal series befween Boston and Toronto — 
who meet in the first round this season — was 
halted at 1-1. Maple Leaf Gardens needed to clear 
patrons by midnight because of a Toronto ordi¬ 
nance in effect, according to the Bruins website. 

10 — Postseason shutouts by Vegas goalie 
Marc-Andre Fleury in his career. 

9 — Uniform number of Artemi Panarin, who 
led Columbus with 82 points. No. 9 Filip Forsberg 
also led his Nashville team in scoring with 64, and 
No. 9 Taylor Hall led New Jersey with 93. 

8 — Overtime playoff goals scored by Ava¬ 
lanche Hall of Famer-turned-executive Joe Sakic, 
the most for a career. Maurice “Rocket" Richard 
is next with six. 

7 — New teams that weren’t in the playoffs 
a season ago, matching the biggest year-to-year 
change. It includes Colorado, Los Angeles, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Tampa Bay, Vegas and 
Winnipeg. 

6 — Approximate length, in inches — or 
maybe in feet — of the impressive beard grown 
by Brent Burns of San Jose. The gold standard 
of whiskers. 

5.9 — Goals averaged per game this season, 
an increase of 7 percent from a year ago. There 
were 7,552 regular-season goals. 

5 — Combined playoff hat tricks for Pitts¬ 
burgh’s Sidney Crosby (2) and Evgeni Malkin 
(2), along with Washington’s Alex Ovechkin (1). 
Wayne Gretzky had 10. 

4a — Number of times a team has rallied from 
a 0-3 playoff deficit to win a series. The last oc¬ 
currence was the Kings over the Sharks during the 
first round in 2014. 

4b — Times since the conference format was 
introduced in ’74-75 the last-place team from 
each side earned a playoff spot the next season. 
New Jersey and Colorado had the distinction in 
2017-18, joining the Red Wings/Rockies (finished 
last in ’76-77), Bruins/Sharks (last in ’96-97) and 
Maple Leafs/Oilers (last in ’15-16). 

3 — Draft picks Vegas surrendered to Detroit 
at the trade deadline to acquire forward Tomas 
Tatar, who has three goals and four assists in 17 
playoff games. 

2 — Number of Canadian teams in the post¬ 
season, which is less than California (three). 

1.95 — Career goals-against average for Pitts¬ 
burgh’s Matt Murray in the playoffs. 

la —Number of players born in France in these 
playoffs (Pierre-Edouard Bellemare of Vegas). 

lb — Number of players born in Nebraska in 
these playoffs (Jake Guentzel of Pittsburgh). 

0 — Times Minnesota and Winnipeg have 
faced each other in the playoffs. The two first- 
round foes never met in the NHL playoffs when 
Minnesota had the North Stars (now in Dallas) or 
Winnipeg had the original Jets (now in Arizona). 

— Pat Graham, Associated Press 
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Gene J. Puskar/AP 


The Penguins' Jake Guentzel, left, celebrates his goal as Philadelphia Fiyers goaltender Brian Elliott, front, and Radko Gudas collect 
themselves during the second period of Game 1 of their Eastern Conference playoff series Wednesday in Pittsbui^h. 

Roundup 


Penguins rout Flyers in opener 


Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — The sluggish opening 
three months. The so-so finish. The only oc¬ 
casional attention to detail on defense. None 
of it matters anymore. 

The playoffs are here. The champs are, too. 

Sidney Crosby and the Penguins provided 
proof in Pittsburgh’s 7-0 dismantling of the 
Philadelphia Flyers in the opening game of 
their first-round series Wednesday night. 

Crosby performed more stick wizardry 
on his way to his third postseason hat trick, 
Evgeni Malkin added a highlight-reel goal of 
his own and the Penguins overwhelmed their 
seemingly overmatched cross-state rivals to 
begin their quest for a third straight Stanley 
Cup with a blowout that seemed to indicate 
the grudge match could be a mismatch. 

The Flyers have lost all five meetings with 
Pittsburgh this season, giving up at least five 
goals each time. Nothing that happened dur¬ 
ing the regular season, however, compared to 
Wednesday night. The Penguins pumped five 
goals in the first 29:01 to chase goalie Brian 


Elliott, and the Flyers simply could not keep 
pace. 

Jets 3, Wild 2: Defenseman Joe Morrow 
broke a tie with 6:13 left and host Winnipeg 
beat Minnesota in Game 1 for the first playoff 
victory in franchise history. 

In its only other playoff appearances since 
joining the NHL in 1999 in Atlanta, the fran¬ 
chise was swept in 2007 by the New York 
Rangers and in 2015 by Anaheim. 

Nikolqj Ehlers set up the Morrow at the 
point for a one-timer that beat goalie Devan 
Dubnyk. Morrow was acquired at the trade 
deadline from Montreal in exchange for a 
fourth-round draft pick this summer. 

Mark Schiefele, with a power-play goal, and 
Patrik Laine also scored for Winnipeg, and 
Connor Hellebuyck made 18 saves. 

Matt Cullen and Zach Parise scored for 
Minnesota, and Dubnyk stopped 37 shots. 

Winnipeg outshot Minnesota 13-4 in the 
scoreless first period. Dubnyk had to make 
a couple of big saves in the last three min¬ 
utes, including a pair from close in by Dustin 
Byfuglien and Andrew Copp. 


Golden Knights 1, Kings 0: Marc-Andre 
Fleury made 30 saves for his 11th career play¬ 
off shutout. Shea Theodore scored in the first 
period and host Vegas beat Los Angeles to win 
the franchise’s first playoff game. 

Fleury got his first playoff shutout since 
last May, when his Penguins beat the Ottawa 
Senators 1-0 in Game 2 of the Eastern Confer¬ 
ence finals. 

The Kings entered with a combined 928 
games of playoff experience, but Vegas came 
out looking like a seasoned bunch ready for the 
postseason. Just like the Golden Knight mas¬ 
cot who slayed a bumbling king at center ice 
during a pregame show, Vegas was physical 
from the start. William Carrier led the team 
with 10 hits, and Vegas’ aggressive forecheck¬ 
ing kept Los Angeles off its game throughout. 

Theodore got on the board 3:23 into the first. 
Tomas Nosek came from behind the goal to 
fire a pass to Theodore, and he blasted a wrist 
shot through traffic for the Golden Knights’ 
first playoff goal. 

The Kings were also O-for-3 with a man 
advantage. 


Scoreboard 


First round 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Tampa Bay vs. New Jersey 
Thursday: at Tampa Bay 
Saturday: at Tampa Bay 
Monday: at New Jersey 
Wednesday, April 18: at New Jersey 
x-Saturday, April 21: at Tampa Bay 
x-Monday, April 23: at New Jersey 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at New Jersey 
Boston vs. Toronto 
Thursday: at Boston 
Saturday: at Boston 
AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Sunday CET, 9 
i.m. Sunday JKT 
Monday: at Toronto 
Thursday, April 19: at Toronto 
x-Saturday, April 21: at Boston 
x-Monday, April 23: at Toronto 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Boston 
Washington vs. Coiumbus 
Thursday: at Washington 
Sunday: at Washington 
Tuesday: at Columbus 
Thursday, Aprii 19: at Columbus 
x-Saturday, Aprii 21: at Washington 
x-Monday, Aprii 23: at Columbus 
x-Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Washington 
Pittsburgh 1, Phiiadeiphia 0 
Wednesday: Pittsburgh 7, Philadelphia 0 
Friday: at Pittsburgh 
AFN-Sports2, 1 a.m. Saturday CET, 8 
i.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at Philadelphia 
Wednesday, Aprii 18: at Philadelphia 
x-Friday, Aprii 20: at Pittsburgh 
x-Sunday, Aprii 22: at Philadelphia 
x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Pittsburgh 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Nashviiie vs. Colorado 
Thursday: at Nashville 
Saturday: at Nashville 
Monday: at Colorado 
Wednesday, Aprii 18: at Colorado 
x-Friday, Aprii 20: at Nashville 
x-Sunday, Aprii 22: at Colorado 
x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Nashville 


IS Angeles 0 


AFN-Pacific, 1:30 a.m. Saturday CET, 
8:30 a.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at Minnesota 
Tuesday: at Minnesota 
x-Friday, Aprii 20: at Winnipeg 
x-Sunday, Aprii 22: at Minnesota 
x-Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Winnipeg 
Vegas 1, Los Angeies 0 

Wednesday: Vegas 1, Los 7- 

Friday: at Vegas 
AFN-Sports2, 4 a.m. Saturday CET, 11 
a.m. Saturday JKT 

Sunday: at Los Angeles 
Tuesday: at Los Angeles 
x-Thursday, Aprii 19: at Vegas 
x-Saturday, Aprii 21: at Los Angeles 
x-Monday, Aprii 23: at Vegas 
Anaheim vs. San Jose 
Thursday: at Anaheim 
Saturday: at Anaheim 
AFN-Sports2,5 a.m. Sunday CET, noon 
Sunday JKT Coined in progress) 

Monday: at San Jose 
Wednesday, Aprii 18: at San Jose 
x-Friday, Aprii 20: at Anaheim 
x-Sunday, Aprii 22: at San Jose 
x-Tuesday, Aprii 24: at Anaheim 

Wednesday 
Penguins 7 , Flyers 0 

Phiiadeiphia 0 0 0-0 

Pittsburgh 3 2 2-7 

First Period—1, Pittsburgh, Rust 1 

(Letang, Guentzel), 2:38. 2, Pittsburgh, 
Hagelin 1 (Sheahan, Hornqvist), 10:07. 3, 
Pittsburgh, Malkin 1 (Hagelin), 14:09. 

Second Period—4, Pittsburgh, Guent¬ 
zel 1 (Sheary, Brassard), 7:50 (pp). 5, 
Pittsburgh, Crosby 1 (Dumoulin, Guent¬ 
zel), 9:01. 

Third Period—6 , Pittsburgh, Crosby 2 
(Schultz, Guentzel), 7:41. 7, Pittsburgh, 
Crosby 3 (Dumoulin), 10:42. 

Shots on Goai—Philadelphia 9-10-5— 
24. Pittsburgh 15-13-5-33. 

Power-piay opportunities—Philadel¬ 
phia 0 of 4; Pittsburgh 1 of 4. 

Goaiies—Philadelphia, Elliott 0-1 (19 
shots-14 saves), Mrazek 0-0 (14-12). 
Pittsburgh, Murray 1-0 (24-24). 

A-18,556 (18,387). T-2:26. 

Jets 3, Wild 2 

Minnesota 0 0 2—2 

Winnipeg 0 1 2—3 

Second Period—1, Winnipeg, Scheifele 
1 (Wheeler, Byfuglien), 17:37 (pp). 

Third Period—2, Minnesota, Cullen 1 
(Greenway, Prosser), 1:46. 3, Minnesota, 
Parise 1 (Koivu, Granlund), 3:58.4, Winni¬ 
peg, Laine 1 (Stastny), 4:51. 5, Winnipeg, 
Morrow 1 (Ehlers), 12:47. 

Shots on Goai—Minnesota 4-12-4—20. 
Winnipeg 13-8-19-40. 

Power-piay opportunities—M i n nesota 
0 of 1; Winnipeg 1 of 2. 

Goaiies—Minnesota, Dubnyk 0-1 (40 
shots-37 saves). Winnipeg, Hellebuyck 
1-0 (20-18). 

A-15,321 (15,294). T-2:37. 


Golden Knights 1, Kings 0 

Los Angeies 0 0 0-0 

Vegas 1 0 0-1 

First Period—1, Vegas, Theodore 1 
(Nosek), 3:23. 

Shots on Goai—Los Angeles 12-8-10— 
30. Vegas 8-11-9-28. 

Power-piay opportunities—Los Ange¬ 
les 0 of 3; Vegas 0 of 3. 

Goaiies—Los Angeles, Quick 0-1 (28 
shots-27 saves). Vegas, Fleury 1-0 (30- 
30). 

A-18,479 (17,367). T-2:33. 
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Chris Szagola/AP 


Philadelphia 76ers center Joel 
Embiid, seen wearing a mask prior 
to Wednesday's game against the 
Milwaukee Bucks, is not expected 
to be ready for Saturday’s piayoff 
opener against the Miami Heat. 

76ers’ Embiid 
‘unlikely’ to be 
active Game 1 

By Dan Gelston 

Associated Press 

PHILADELPHIA — Philadelphia 
76ers All-Star center Joel Embiid 
said it’s unlikely he’ll be available for 
at least Game 1 of the playoffs this 
weekend. 

Embiid hasn’t played since March 
28 when he suffered a broken bone 
around his left eye in a collision with 
teammate Markelle Fultz. Embiid, 
who has since been cleared of a con¬ 
cussion suffered from the accidental 
headbutt, had surgery on March 31. 
The 7-footer wore the mask during 
pregame shooting drills and would 
need one in the postseason. 

“I don’t think I’m ready to play,” 
he said. “It still doesn’t feel all the 
way right.” 

The Sixers clearly need their big 
man if they’re going to make a run 
in the Eastern Conference playoffs. 
Embiid leads the team with 22.9 
points and 11 rebounds in 63 games, 
helping Philly clinch its first playoff 
berth since 2012. 

Embiid says it’s “unlikely but still 
a chance,” he plays in Game 1. 

“I want to play but right now I feel 
like I’m not ready yet,” Embiid said. 
“It’s getting there. I’ve got to keep 
working every day. With the way it’s 
been progressing. I’m hopeful I’ll be 
back soon.” 

He said the eye was still swollen 
and he doesn’t suffer from blurred 
vision. 

“I’m actually surprised how fast it 
is getting better,” he said. 

The Sixers have won a team-record 
16 straight games after wrapping up 
the third seed in the Eastern Confer¬ 
ence with a 130-95 victory over the 
Milwaukee Bucks on Wednesday 
night. 

Embiid has yet to participate in 
any contact drills and has limited his 
activities to light workouts. 


Warriors no longer a sure thing 



Alex Goodlett/AP 


Despite piecing together rotations based on who’s available through illness and injury, 
Golden State Warriors head coach Steve Kerr thinks the Warriors will be just fine 
when they open their series against No. 7 seed San Antonio at home on Saturday. 


Without Curry or overall top seed, 
Golden State is in unfamiliar spot 

By Janie McCauley 

Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif — Stephen Curry on 
the sidelines again, this time with a hurt 
knee. No longer the sure-thing No. 1 seed. 
Steve Kerr piecing together rotations 
based on who’s available through illness 
and injury. 

It hasn’t exactly been an easy course this 
season for the defending NBA champions. 

The Golden State Warriors are used to 
being the best out West, a top target that 
everyone in the NBA seeks to unseat. 

It’s just a little different this time. 

Not that Kerr is overly concerned. Gold¬ 
en State’s coach thinks the Warriors will 
be just fine when they open their best-of- 
seven series against No. 7 seed San Anto¬ 
nio at home Saturday afternoon. 

“We’re going to have new life when the 
playoffs start. And I’m well aware of what 
a long, difficult season it’s been,” he said. 
“So many things have been thrown at us 
here the last month, especially all the inju¬ 
ries, which have really shaken up our rota¬ 
tion. That’s made it difficult on everybody 
and our players. But they’re fighting and 
that’s the main thing. 

“We’re going to be all right.” 

During one especially tough stretch, all 
four All-Stars were out because of health 
— Curry, Kevin Durant, Draymond Green 
and Klay Thompson. Golden State dropped 
seven of 10 at one point last month, then 
lost its final regular-season game by a jaw- 
dropping 40 points Tuesday night at Utah. 

Yet, now, everybody is relishing a new 
season. 

“It’s not a carbon copy of last year by 
any stretch,” Curry said. “But I know for 
sure we have the guys and the IQ and the 
resiliency to understand how we’re going 
to accomplish our goal this year and not 
compare it to last year. Because I’m sure 
you can ask any championship team along 
the way that’s trying to repeat or whatever 
the case is, every journey is defined by dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. 


“Injuries, the fact that we have been in 
the 2 spot for about two weeks now with re¬ 
ally no chance to climb or fall, so you have 
to fight human nature in that sense. I think 
all that we’ve invested in our game, in our 
team and in our identity over the course 
of the last three, four years will show up 
when the time is right.” 

Two years ago. Golden State put its focus 
on going for a record 73 victories and lost 
to LeBron James and the Cavaliers in the 
Finals. Then late last season, the Warriors 
were gearing up for that inevitable Finals 
rematch with rival Cleveland while Du¬ 
rant worked back from a knee injury be¬ 
fore capturing his first title and becoming 
Finals MVP. 

For Kerr, the goals lately were simple: 
find some rhythm and return everybody 
to health. He used 27 different starting 
lineups — yes, a huge number — in a big 
jump from his first three seasons coach¬ 
ing Golden State. Last season there were 


14 different starting five combinations for 
the Warriors on the way to a second title 
in three years, 12 the year before that and 
just eight during 2014-15 as the franchise 
won its first championship in 40 years. 

Two-time MVP Curry is expected to 
miss the entire first round after spraining 
the medial collateral ligament in his left 
knee March 23 on the very night he re¬ 
turned from a six-game absence with his 
latest ankle injury. 

Golden State finished 58-24, dropping 12 
home games — something unheard of the 
previous three years when they were bare¬ 
ly blemished with only nine losses total at 
one of the NBA’s most imposing stops. 

Nonetheless, the rest of the league still 
realizes what it’s up against. 

“You can’t count these guys out, and I 
don’t think anybody is counting them out,” 
Pacers coach Nate McMillan said. “They 
have enough guys I think they can survive 
until they get everybody back.” 


LeBron plays in all 82 games for first time 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 

CLEVELAND — LeBron James capped 
his 15th regular season with yet another 
record. 

James played in his 82nd game on 
Wednesday night against the New York 
Knicks, completing an end to end run that 
underscores the 33-year-old’s remarkable 
consistency. The four-time MVP had never 
played every game in a regular season as 
he typically sits out games at the end of the 
year to rest for the playoffs. 

Not this year. 

James’ previous high was 81 games in 
2008-09, when then-coach Mike Brown sat 
him for the Cavs’ regular-season finale. 
James never made playing every game a 
goal, but he has said he wants to break the 
mold for players of his age. 

Cavs coach Tyronn Lue said he tried to 
talk James out of playing, but relented. 

“He wants to play,” Lue said. “I mean, 
it’s hard to play 82 games. I was in the 
league 11 years. Never had a chance to 
get to 82. Everything has to go absolutely 
right. He wants to play and I guess in his 
15th year to get to 82, it really says a lot. It 
says a lot about him. But once he gets his 
10 points, don’t be surprised if I yank him 



Julie Jacobson/AP 


For the first time in his 15-year NBA 
career, Cleveland Cavaliers forward 
LeBron James played in all 82 regular- 
season games. He finished as the league 
leader in points and minutes played. 


He wants to play and I 
guess in his 15th year to 
get to 82, it really says a 
lot. It says a lot about him. f 

Tyronn Lue 

Cleveland Cavaliers coach, on LeBron James 


out. He might get mad, but I don’t care. I 
don’t care.” 

And Lue kept his word. 

After James scored 10 points, extending 
his NBA record for scoring in double digits 
to 873 games, Lue sent in Jordan Clarkson 
for the three-time champion. 

James will finish the season leading the 
league in points and minutes played. 

He entered the finale averaging 27.7 
points with career highs in assists (9.2) 
and rebounds (8.7). He’s not expected to be 
named MVP as Houston’s James Harden 
remains the favorite, but James remains 
the game’s unquestioned best all-around 
player. 

James will also lead the Cavs in total 
points, rebounds, assists, steals and 
blocks. 
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'We just gotta play' 

Despite injuries, Celtics eye extended playoff run 


By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 



Charles Krupa/AP 


Celtics guard Kyrie Irving, left, sit with teammates Jaylen Brown, center, and Marcus 
Smart during a game last month. The Celtics wiil be without Irving for the remainder 
of the season, and minus Smart until at best the second round of the playoffs. But 
despite ali their injuries, Boston is hopefui for a deep run in the postseason. 


BOSTON — Kyrie Irving and Gordon 
Hayward exchanged the kind of toothy gig¬ 
gles normally only found between kids on a 
playground when they were introduced as 
the new faces of the Celtics. 

“It’s about to be crazy, G,” Irving said 
in the ear of Hayward to a soundtrack of 
clicking camera lenses as they sat on a dais 
back in September two days after Boston’s 
blockbuster trade with the Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 

Seven months later, Irving has proven 
to be prophetic — albeit not how he had in 
mind. 

It has been crazy unlucky for the Celt¬ 
ics. Stunning too. A1 Horford said even 
shocking. 

And though things haven’t gone as 
scripted in Boston, the Celtics will open the 
playoffs at the No. 2 seed in the Eastern Con¬ 
ference beheving they can win it all with¬ 
out their injured offseason acquisitions. 

“Finals. I’m very confident,” guard 
Terry Rozier when asked how far Boston 
can go. “Everybody has to be on the same 
page. And we just gotta play. And play 
hard.” 

That’s been Boston’s calling card 
throughout the season. They have no choice 
but to play hard because from Hayward’s 
gruesome, season-ending left ankle injury 
on opening night, to the recent pair of left 
knee surgeries that has sidelined Irving, 
luck has been in short supply beyond the 
Celtics’ Leprechaun mascot named Lucky. 

Horford acknowledged being shocked 
when he heard that Irving was done for the 
season. But he said the time has passed for 
sulking about misfortunes. 

“We can’t dwell on the past,” Horford 
said. Obviously it makes it more difficult. 


We won with him and 
now we have to find ways 
to do it without him. f 

Al Horford 

On the Celtics playing without Kyrie Irving 


Kyrie, he’s the leader of this team. We won 
with him and now we have to find ways to 
do it without him.” 

In addition to Irving and Hayward, Bos¬ 
ton will also be without productive rookie 
Daniel Theis (left knee surgery) for the 
season and Marcus Smart (right thumb 
surgery) until at minimum the second 
round. That’s not to mention a plethora of 
nagging injuries that have dogged the rest 
of the roster. 

Yet, in an Eastern Conference that fea¬ 
tures a less-than-dominating LeBron 
James-led Cavaliers team, Boston veterans 
Horford and Marcus Morris and its corps 
of talented young players led by Jaylen 
Brown, Rozier and rookie Jayson Tatum 
give it as legitimate a chance as anyone to 
make it to the NBA Finals. 

The Celtics will finish with their second 
straight 50-win season and their high¬ 
est number of victories under coach Brad 
Stevens. 

Last season as the East’s top seed, Boston 
made it to the conference finals in spite of 
being smacked with adversity on the eve of 
the postseason following the death of Isa¬ 
iah Thomas’ sister. Thomas returned to the 
team, but was then lost midway through the 
conference finals to a hip injury he’d been 
quietly playing through. 

“With Isaiah, we had him all year. Even 
though he was banged up, he was with us,” 
Horford said. “Now with our group this 


year it’s different. We’ve been having so 
many injuries throughout the year that 
I feel like our guys — we’re much more 
prepared handling everything that we’re 
going through.” 

The good news is this Celtics team has 
already done an admirable job of figuring 
things out without Hayward and Irving. 

They’ve played all but five minutes this 
season without Hayward. In 20 games 
without Irving they are 13-7. 

Irving played his last game on March 11. 
That’s given Boston time to see what its re¬ 
maining rotation will look like. One thing 
it will certainly mean is a lot more minutes 
for reserves like Shane Larkin and Greg 
Monroe, as well as rookies Semi Ojeleye 
and Guerschon Yabusele. 

Stevens acknowledged that there was 
hope after Irving’s first surgery on his 
knee last month that removed a tension 
wire that he would be able to return early 
in the playoffs. Having him ruled out has 
“just solidified that this is where our focus 
needs to be” he said. 


“It’s a great opportunity for the other 
guys and it’s our job to coach them,” Ste¬ 
vens said. “I believe in the guys in our lock¬ 
er room. They believe in themselves.” 

Without Irving, the most glaring de¬ 
ficiency for Boston is its lack of a go-to 
scorer. Brown is just a few games removed 
from scoring a career-high 32 points, and 
Rozier only recently had a 25-game dou¬ 
ble-digit scoring streak stopped. He’s also 
proven to be a dependable defender. 

Still, there is a sense in the East that 
Boston may be susceptible to a first-round 
upset. The Celtics split their four games 
with the Bucks this season, but both wins 
came with Irving in the lineup. Without 
their star guard in their regular-season 
final against Milwaukee on April 3, Boston 
lost 106-102. 

Vulnerable or not, Horford remains 
confident. 

“We’re the (No.) 2 seed. We have home- 
court advantage,” he said. “And this point, 
the only thing I can say to that is I can’t 
wait for the playoffs to start.” 


Anthony has embraced supporting role with Thunder 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Car- 
melo Anthony has been the No. 1 
option for whatever team he has 
played on during most of his bas¬ 
ketball career. 

He knew that wasn’t going to 
be the case when he arrived in 
Oklahoma City, though it’s safe 
to say things haven’t gone as he 
expected when he signed up to 
be part of the league’s next Big 
Three. 

Playing alongside Russell 
Westbrook and Paul George, 
Anthony and the Thunder are 
headed to the playoffs. He is the 
Thunder’s third-leading scorer, 
yet at times it feels like he’s the 
fourth option behind center Ste¬ 
ven Adams. 

Anthony isn’t complaining. 

“Acceptance of what I have to 
do here and what is needed of 
me,” Anthony said. “I think the 
other guys on the team, after they 
started playing with each other 
more and more, we started figur¬ 
ing out each other’s game. We fig¬ 
ured out what each other brings 
to the game.” 

He has said he wants to win, 
and he is not just talking the talk. 



WiLFREDO Lee/AP 


Carmelo Anthony has been 
Oklahoma City’s third-leading 
scorer this season, averaging 
16.2 points per game, lowest of 
his 15-year NBA career. 

Late in a critical game against 
the Denver Nuggets a few weeks 
ago, Anthony chose not to re¬ 
enter in the closing minutes of 
regulation. Instead, he walked 


away from the scorer’s table and 
let 24-year-old Jerami Grant stay 
in the game. 

“I didn’t want to break his 
rhythm,” Anthony said. “A lot 
of guys when they have it going 
like that, especially role player 
guys, bench guys, that gives them 
confidence. You believe in those 
guys.” 

Anthony returned to action 
when the game went to overtime 
and his actions left little doubt 
where he is mentally. A likely 
future Hall of Earner, Anthony is 
one of the top 20 scorers in NBA 
history, a three-time Olympic 
gold medalist and former NBA 
scoring champion in 2013. 

Not long ago, the thought of 
Anthony being out of a game at 
crunch time would have seemed 
senseless. Now, he’s 33 years old, 
no longer in his prime. He aver¬ 
ages 16.2 points per game, by far 
the lowest of his career, and his 
minutes also are at a career low. 

He’s fine with it all because his 
goal is his first NBA title. 

Anthony’s teammates respect 
how he has adjusted. 

“He’s just an overall good guy,” 
Westbrook said. “Does a lot of dif¬ 
ferent things that goes unnoticed. 
His ultimate sacrifice is number 


one, and his being a team guy is 
always important as well.” 

Anthony has been an isolation 
specialist for most of his career, 
having the ball in his hand and 
his team clearing out so he can 
go one-on-one. This season, he 
has been at his best when taking 
advantage of the attention West¬ 
brook and George have drawn. 

“Those guys are finding me in 
transition, they’re finding me in 
when guys collapse on the defen¬ 
sive end and we’re just sharing 
the ball,” he said. “I think when 
we share the ball and we move 
the ball, everybody feels a part of 
the game. The rhythm comes, the 
flow of the game comes because 
the rhythm is a lot different than 
what we (the Thunder) had in the 
past, so we’ve got to find ways, 
find that rhythm.” 

Anthony has had struggled at 
times finding his rhythm — he’s 
barely shooting 40 percent from 
the field. Still, he has shown 
glimpses of being the prolific 
scorer he once was. In Sunday’s 
win over the Houston Rockets, he 
scored 22 points on 7-for-14 shoot¬ 
ing. He scored a season-high 29 
points in a win over Cleveland on 
Jan. 20. 

And there are times where his 


track record still matters. 

In a loss to Portland on March 
25, Anthony missed what would 
have been a game-tying three- 
pointer in the final seconds after 
Westbrook fouled out. Coach Billy 
Donovan was fine with Anthony 
having the ball in his hands. 

“Carmelo is a proven scorer in 
this league and has made shots, 
big shots for a large portion of his 
career, and I’ve got confidence in 
him,” Donovan said. 

The coach also believes Antho¬ 
ny is a team player. 

Grant is averaging 9.4 points 
per game since the All-Star break 
in just under 20 minutes of action 
per game. Anthony is teaching 
him to be more assertive. 

“Since I’ve been here, he’s 
been with our group — me, him 
and Paul — the shooting groups,” 
Anthony said. “Just talking to 
him and encouraging him to take 
a little bit more.” 

Anthony believes mentoring is 
as important as anything he does 
at this point in his career. 

“I’ve been around for a long 
time,” Anthony said, “and I 
want to give that insight and that 
knowledge to the young guys.” 

And capture his first NBA title 
along the way. 
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Scoreboard 


First round 

Best-of-seven 
x-if necessary 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Toronto vs. Washington 
Saturday: Washington at Toronto. 
AFN Sports: 11:30 p.m. CET, 6:30 a.m. 
JKT 

Tuesday: at Toronto 
Friday, Aprii 20: at Washington 
Sunday, Aprii 22: at Washington 
x-Wednesday, Aprii 25: at Toronto 
X- Friday, April 27: at Washington 
x-Sunday, April 29: at Toronto 
Milwaukee vs. Boston 
Sunday: at Boston. AFN-Sports: 7 
p.m. Sunday, CET; 2 a.m Monday, JKT. 

Tuesday: at Boston. AFN-Sports: 
2:00 a.m. Wednesday CET; 9 a.m. JKT. 
Friday, April 20: at Milwaukee 
Sunday, April 22: at Milwaukee 
x-Tuesday, April 24: at Boston 
x-Thursday, April 26: at Milwaukee 
x-Saturday, April 28: at Boston 
Miami vs. Philadelphia 
Saturday: Miami at Philadelphia. 
AFN Sports: 2:00 a.m. Sunday, CET; 9 
a.m JKT. 

Monday: at Philadelphia. AFN- 
Sports: 2 a.m. Tuesday CET; 9 a.m. 
Tuesday JKT. 

Thursday, April 19: at Miami. AFN- 
Sports: 1:00 a.m. Friday CET; 8 a.m. 
Friday JKT. 

Saturday, April 21: at Miami 
x-Tuesday, April 24: at Philadel¬ 
phia 

x-Thursday, April 26: at Miami 
x-Saturday, April 28: at Philadel¬ 
phia 

Indiana at Cleveland 
Sunday: at Cleveland. AFN-Sports: 
9:30 p.m. CET; 4:30 a.m. Monday JKT. 

Wednesday: at Cleveland. AFN- 
Sports: 1 a.m. Thursday CET; 8 a.m. 
JKT. 

Friday, April 20: at Indiana 
Sunday, April 22: at Indiana 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Cleve¬ 
land 

x-Friday, April 27: at Indiana 
x-Sunday, April 29: at Cleveland 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Houston vs. Minnesota 
Sunday: at Houston. AFN-Sports: 
3:00 a.m. Monday CET; 10 a.m. Mon¬ 
day JKT. 

Wednesday: at Houston. AFN- 
Sports: 3:30 a.m. Thursday CET; 10:30 
a.m. JKT. 

Saturday, April 21: at Minnesota 
Monday, April 23: at Minnesota 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Houston 
x-Friday, April 27: at Minnesota 
x-Sunday, April 29: at Houston 
Golden State vs. San Antonio 
Saturday: at Golden State. AFN- 
Sports: 9 p.m. Saturday CET, 4 a.m. 
Sunday JKT 

Monday: at Golden State. AFN- 
Sports: 4:30 a.m. Tuesday CET; 11:30 
a.m. JKT 

Thursday, April 19: at San Anto¬ 
nio. AFN-Sports: 3:30 a.m. Friday CET; 
10:30 a.m. JKT. 

Sunday, April 22: at San Antonio 
x-Tuesday, April 24: at Golden 
State 

x-Thursday, April 26: at San Anto¬ 
nio 

x-Saturday, April 28: at Golden 
State 

Portland vs. New Orleans 
Saturday: at Portland. AFN-Sports: 
4:30 a.m. Sunday CET; 11: 30 a.m. Sun¬ 
day JKT. 

Tuesday: at Portland. AFN-Sports: 
4:30 a.m. Wednesday CET; 11:30 a.m. 
JKT 

Thursday, April 19: at New Orleans 
Saturday, April 21: at New Orleans 
x-Tuesday, April 24: at Portland 
x-Thursday, April 26: at New Or¬ 
leans 

x-Saturday, April 28: at Portland 
Oklahoma City vs. Utah 
Sunday: at Oklahoma City. AFN- 
Sports: 12:30 a.m. Monday, CET; 7:30 
a.m. Monday JKT. 

Wednesday: at Oklahoma City 
Saturday, April 21: at Utah 
Monday, April 23: at Utah 
x-Wednesday, April 25: at Oklaho¬ 
ma City 

x-Friday, April 27: at Utah 
x-Sunday, April 29: at Oklahoma 
City 


Westbrook averages 
triple-double again 

Thunder All-Star repeats rare statistical feat 


By Cliff Brunt 
Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — For 
most point guards, grabbing 16 
rebounds to achieve a milestone 
would seem a daunting task. 

For Russell Westbrook, it 
seemed a foregone conclusion. 

The Thunder star entered 
Wednesday’s regular-season fi¬ 
nale against the Memphis Griz¬ 
zlies needing 16 rebounds to 
become the first player to aver¬ 
age a triple-double in multiple 
seasons. He had four rebounds at 
the end of the first quarter, then 
snagged seven in the second in 
just under nine minutes. He had 
five rebounds in the first 2:42 
of the third quarter to reach his 
goal, and the crowd gave him a 
standing ovation. 

He finished with just six points, 
but he had a career-high 20 re¬ 
bounds and 19 assists in a 137-123 
win. He finished the season with 
averages of 25.4 points, 10.1 re¬ 
bounds and 10.3 assists. 

“I’m very, very thankful and 
blessed, man, to go out and com¬ 
pete,” Westbrook said. “Like I’ve 
said many, many times, I don’t 
take this game for granted. I 


don’t take going out on the floor 
and competing for granted. When 
God has got something planned, 
ain’t nobody who can stop it.” 

After averaging a triple-double 
and setting a single-season NBA 
record with 42 triple-doubles last 
season, he added 25 more this 
season, and the Thunder won 20 
of those games. He ranks fourth 
in NBA history with 104 career 
triple-doubles, three behind 
Jason Kidd. 

“His numbers help them win,” 
Grizzlies coach J.B. Bickerstaff 
said. “They’re not meaningless 
numbers. ” 

Longtime teammate Nick Col- 
lison said Westbrook continues to 
amaze him. 

“I’ve seen him lock in, and I 
want to really appreciate how 
good of a player he is and the pro¬ 
duction he’s had these last two 
years,” Collison said. “It’s not just 
that. I’m not too much into the 
statistics. They’re amazing, but 
seeing him put the organization 
on his back and lead the organi¬ 
zation through a tough time and 
the way that he’s able to show 
up every night and produce and 
compete and lead the team has 
been really fun to watch.” 



Sue Ocrocki/AP 

Oklahoma City Thunder guard Russell Westbrook taps his chest 
after his 16th rebound against the Memphis Grizzlies, securing his 
triple-double average for the second straight season on Wednesday. 


Pairings: Postseason play gets underway Saturday 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The playoffs are back, with Golden State 
and Cleveland — who’ve met in the last three 
NBA Finals — not exactly looking like the 
overwhelming favorites the league has come 
to expect. A fourth straight Warriors-Cavs 
matchup is no guarantee. A fourth straight 
trip by either of those teams alone is far from 
certain, either. 

It all starts Saturday, the 16-team tourna¬ 
ment that will be a two-month grind following 
the six-month grind of the regular season. 

“I feel pretty ready,” Toronto guard Kyle 
Lowry said. “We’re ready to go.” 

So are 15 other teams. 

Start with the East pairings: Lowry and 
the top-seeded Raptors play No. 8 Washing¬ 
ton, No. 2 Boston faces No. 7 Milwaukee, No. 
3 Philadelphia gets No. 6 Miami and No. 4 
Cleveland — with LeBron James bidding for 
an eighth consecutive appearance in The Fi¬ 
nals — opening against No. 5 Indiana, a sur¬ 
prise team at the start of the season and one 
that isn’t a surprise anymore. 

“We’re one of 16 teams that have a chance 
to win a championship,” James said. “That’s 
all you can ask for.” 

Philadelphia, after years of the rebuilding 
saga known as “The Process,” has a chance as 
well. The 76ers are going into the playoffs on a 
16-game winning streak. 

“Take a deep breath, then reload,” 76ers 
coach Brett Brown said, talking about what 
he wants his team to do before getting ready 
for Game 1. 

Out West, it’s No. 1 Houston meeting No. 8 
Minnesota — which earned its berth by top¬ 
ping Denver in the NBA’s first win-and-get- 
in, lose-and-go-home regular-season finale in 
21 years. No. 2 Golden State opens its quest for 
a third championship in four seasons against 
No. 7 San Antonio, No. 3 Portland drew No. 6 



Jeff Wheeler, Star Tribune/AP 


Timberwolves center Karl-Anthony Towns 
defends against Denver Nuggets forward 
Will Barton on Wednesday in Minneapolis. 
Minnesota won 112-106 in overtime to 
secure its first playoff berth since 2004. 

New Orleans and No. 4 Oklahoma City opens 
against No. 5 Utah. 

“The playoffs are about moments, and you 
just want a chance to have those moments,” 
Miami guard Dwyane Wade said. 

For the Timberwolves, Wednesday was a 
moment in itself They needed overtime to 
beat the Nuggets and get into the postsea¬ 
son. It’s Minnesota’s first berth since 2004, 
and ended what was the NBAs longest play¬ 


off drought (which now is bequeathed to the 
Sacramento Kings, who last played a playoff 
game in 2006). 

“They just made the plays at the end,” Den¬ 
ver’s Will Barton said of the Timberwolves. 
“Give them credit.” 

There are some rematches from the 2017 
playoffs already waiting. Cleveland swept In¬ 
diana in the first round last year, and Boston 
needed seven games to oust Washington in a 
thrilling East semifinal series. 

But the most intriguing should be the Gold¬ 
en State-San Antonio matchup — because 
once again, just like a year ago, the Spurs will 
almost certainly be without Leonard. 

Those two teams played in the West fi¬ 
nals last season, and the Spurs were up by 23 
points when Leonard left in the third quarter 
after getting injured on a play where he tried 
a jumper and Warriors center Zaza Pachulia 
closed out aggressively. Leonard got hurt when 
he stepped on Pachulia on the landing; he and 
the Spurs haven’t been the same since. 

Leonard never returned to that series, and 
played in only nine games for the Spurs this 
season. 

“There is no pressure on us,” Spurs star La- 
Marcus Aldridge said. 

There is on Golden State. 

The Warriors are trying for a third title in 
four seasons, and will play this first round 
more than likely without Curry while he con¬ 
tinues recovering from a knee injury. Gold¬ 
en State went 7-10 in its final 17 games, and 
clearly sputtered across the finish line. 

But the records all reset now, and the War¬ 
riors have been waiting to get the postseason 
started. 

“It’ll be our first meaningful game in about 
a month,” Warriors coach Steve Kerr said. 
“Looking forward to that.” 

With good reason. There’s a trophy to go 
chase now. 
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Jeff Chiu/AP 


Warriors center JaVale McGee guards Jazz forward Joe Ingles last month. From executives and scouts to coaches and analytics types, teams 
are paying closer attention to wingspan when considering players — especially on how long arms can make a defensive impact. 

Reaching new standards 

Teams putting greater 
stock in how players’ 
wingspans measure up 


Jazz center Rudy Gobert has the longest wingspan in the NBA at 7 feet, 9 inches, and led 
the league in blocks last season. 


By Janie Mccauley 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Not until Nate McMil¬ 
lan began being fitted for custom-made suits a 
few years into his NBA career three decades 
ago did he understand just how far his arms 
reached. 

When Bill Walton dominated at UCLA in 
the 1970s, no one ever measured his wing¬ 
span — from fingertips to fingertips and arms 
outstretched. 

Neither knew their wingspans then, and 
they still don’t. That is not the case for young 
players. 

“Yeah, I found that out once I bought my 
first suit,” the 6-foot-5 McMillan, a 12-year 
pro now coaching the Pacers, said with a 
chuckle, realizing his arms stretched more 
than 3 feet each. 

Once limited to descriptions of birds, wing¬ 
span has become one of the most important 
measurements for basketball prospects over 
the past decade. Coaches marvel at players 
with long arms, figuring they will more easily 
grab rebounds, block shots, steal passes and 
shoot over defenders. 

The average man has a wingspan about 2 
inches more than his height. But several NBA 
players pop off the chart because of their long 
arms. 

It’s no coincidence that Jazz center Rudy 
Gobert, who stands 7-1 and led the NBA in 
blocks last season, has the longest wingspan 
in the league at 7 feet, 9 inches. 

The NBA playoffs begin Saturday, and an 
extra inch of reach can lead to a blocked shot 
or steal that might alter a series or a season. 

Milwaukee Bucks star Giannis Antetok- 
ounmpo is nicknamed the “Greek Freak” in 
part because he stands 6-11 with a 7-3 wing¬ 
span and giant hands. The explosive Russell 
Westbrook is 6-3, with a wingspan of 6-8, 
which helps him be one of the best rebound¬ 
ing guards in history. 

“Every asset that a player has might make 
up for something else. If somebody’s short, 
hopefully they’re quick. The wingspan sure 
helps a lot of people,” Spurs coach Gregg 
Popovich said. “You look at size of hands. 


wingspans. Look at John Stockton’s arms or 
Avery Johnson’s arms and they’re very long, 
and their hands are very big. They can control 
the basketball, they can do things with it. 

“A wingspan always helps people, whether 
it’s blocking shots or deflections on defense.” 

In recent seasons. Warriors high-scor¬ 
ing All-Star Kevin Durant has become more 
determined to use his 7-5 wingspan to make 
more of an impact on defense. 

Durant, the reigning NBA Finals MVP, is 
quick to point out that his length allows him to 
make up for other areas, including being far 
leaner than most NBA players. 

“You make up a lot of ground. I’m not as fast 
laterally. I’m not as athletic. I’m not as quick 
as guys up and down but I think I make up 
for it with my length,” said Durant, a defen¬ 
sive player of the year candidate. “There’s a 
lot of guys, Draymond (Green) is the same 
way, small, undersized power forward but can 
guard plenty of guys because of his length. His 
arms are long and he can block shots. We’ve 
seen him block guys at the rim and also get his 
hands on some basketballs off the dribble.” 

Raised in France, Gobert kept growing 
from ages 15-19. He didn’t often hear the term 
wingspan, finally understanding how special 
his measurement is when he got to the NBA. 

“I think it’s something that makes a big differ¬ 
ence, especially defensively,” he said. “You’re 
able to deflect the pass or block shots.” 

Warriors 7-foot center JaVale McGee went 
through only a handful of pre-draft workouts 
for NBA teams, hardly a prized prospect after 
a career at Nevada. Yet each visit he made, 
among the first things measured was his 
wingspan, 7-6. 


One of the benefits is his ability to corral 
and slam home lob passes that are high and 
might be off target. Before he got to the NBA, 
McGee wasn’t even aware of his wingspan. 

“I’ve always been tall. I was born tall,” he 
said. “It’s nothing that I heard about until 
I got to the league, or right before I got into 
the league, they’re like, ‘We’d like to measure 
your wingspan.’ They don’t really bring it up 
to us about that in college or high school.” 

Walton is in the Hall of Fame, but he never 
had his arms measured end to end. 

“At one time, they were long enough, and I 
can still put my own shoes and socks on,” he 
quipped. “It’s not how big you are, it’s how big 
you play. Any time you think you’re too small 
to make a difference in the world you’ve never 
spent the night alone in bed with a mosquito. 
But when you have the great game of basket¬ 
ball with all the ultimate winners of the ge¬ 
netic lottery ... it’s not how high you jump, it’s 
where you are and when you jump.” 

Wingspan is one detail Warriors coach 
Steve Kerr takes seriously and might consider 
when deciding on lineups and rotations for the 
defending champions. He has been going with 
a center by committee based on matchups. 

Some of the best players Kerr faced had in¬ 
credible reach. 

“It’s legit. It’s much more important than 
your height,” Kerr said. “If your wingspan is 
more than your height, that’s kind of abnor¬ 
mal. Most of us have the same wingspan as 
our height. That’s kind of a rule of thumb. A 
lot of basketball players don’t, though, they 
have wider wingspans. And they’re able to get 
their hands on balls or shots or loose balls. ... 
I’m a big believer in that.” 



Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

nto 59 23 .720 - 


x-Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn 


x-Miami 
x-Washington 
Charlotte 
Orlando 
Atlanta 

y-Cleveland 

x-Indlana 

x-Mllwaukee 

Detroit 

Chicago 


Southeast Division 


Centrai Division 


Western Conference 

Southwest Division 


z-Houston 
x-New Orleans 
x-San Antonio 
Dallas 
Memphis 


Northwest Division 


Pet GB 

17 .793 - 

34 .585 17 

35 .573 18 

58 .293 41 

60 .268 43 


33 .598 - 

34 .585 1 

34 .585 1 


36 .561 


.512 16 

47 .427 23 

55 .329 31 
61 .256 37 


x-Portland 
x-Utah 

x-OklahomaCity 
x-MInnesota 
Denver 

Pacific Division 

y-Golden State 58 24 .707 

L.A. Clippers 42 “ “ * 

L.A. Lakers 35 

Sacramento 27 

Phoenix 21 

x-clinched playoff spot 
y-clinched division 
z-clinched conference 

Tuesday’s games 
Charlotte 119, Indiana 93 
Philadelphia 121, Atlanta 113 
Washington 113, Boston 101 
Phoenix 124, Dallas 97 
Utah 119, Golden State 79 
Houston 105, L.A. Lakers 99 
Wednesday’s games 
Boston 110, Brooklyn 97 
Detroit 119, Chicago 87 
Miami 116, Toronto 109, OT 
Minnesota 112, Denver 106, OT 
New Orleans 122, San Antonio 98 
New York 110, Cleveland 98 
Oklahoma City 137, Memphis 123 
Orlando 101, Washington 92 
Philadelphia 130, Milwaukee 95 
L.A. Lakers 115, L.A. Clippers 100 
Portland 102, Utah 93 
Sacramento 96, Houston 83 
End of regular season 


Harden, HOU 
Davis, NOR 
James, CLE 
Lillard, POR 


REGULAR SEASON 
Scoring 

G FG FT PTS A 

72 651 624 2191 3 

75 780 495 2110 2 

82 857 388 2251 2 

73 621 493 1962 2 


Antetkounmpo, MIL 75 742 487 2014 26.9 
Durant, GOL " ' 

Westbrook, OKC 
Irving, BOS 
Aldridge, SAN 
Oladipo, IND 
DeRozan, TOR 
Embiid, PHL 
Beal, WAS 
Williams, LAC 
Butler, MIN 
Walker, CHA 
George, OKC 
Griffin, DET 
McCollum, POR 
Towns, MIN 


630 359 1792 
80 757 417 2028 25.4 
60 534 232 1466 24.4 
75 687 334 1735 23.1 
75 640 294 1735 23.1 
80 645 461 1840 23.0 
63 510 359 1445 22.9 
82 683 292 1857 22.6 

79 582 432 1782 22.6 
59 437 363 1307 22.2 

80 588 363 1770 22.1 
79 576 338 1734 21.9 
58 436 259 1242 21.4 

81 667 209 1732 21.4 

82 639 345 1743 21.3 
FG Percentage 

FG FGA PCT 
441 676 .652 


Capela, HOU 

Jordan, LAC j/j d/o .d 

Harrell, LAC 348 548 .6 

Adams, OKC 448 712 .6 

Kanter, NYK 422 713 .5 

Gibson, MIN 425 737 .5 

Collins, ATL 314 545 .5 

Valanciunas, TOR 390 687 .5 

Favors, UTA 395 702 .5 

Randle, LAL 504 904 .5 

Rebounds 

G OFF DEF TOT A 
Drummond, DET 78 399 848 1247 J 

Jordan, LAC 77 329 842 1171 1 

■ ‘ ‘ 81 255 757 1012 J 

82 238 774 1012 1 

75 187 645 832 J 

71 273 507 780 1 

63 143 547 690 1 

74 241 561 802 J 

_.75 195 608 803 1 

Westbrook, OKC 80 152 652 804 J 

Assists 


Westbrook, OKC 
James, CLE 
Harden, HOU 
Rondo, NOR 
Simmons, PHL 
Paul, HOU 
Green, GOL 
Teague, MIN 
Lowry, TOR 
Lillard, POR 


Howard, CHA 
Towns, MIN 
Davis, NOR 
Kanter, NYK 
Embiid, PHL 
Capela, HOU 
Jokic, DEN 


70 508 7.3 


Calendar 

April 14 — Playoffs begin. 

April 22 — Early entry eligibility dead¬ 
line for NBA Draft (11:59 p.m. EDT). 

May 31 — NBA Finals begin. 

June 11 — Early entry withdrawal 
deadline for NBA Draft (5 p.m. EDT). 

June 17 — NBA Finals latest possible 
date. 
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Rockets guards James Harden, left, and Chris Paul warm up before a game earlier this season. Paul has 
a long history of playoff heartbreak. So does Harden. And coach Mike D’Antoni has more than either of 
them combined. 

Finally their time? 

Harden, Paul, D’Antoni aim to end playoff heartbreak with first title 


Road to East still 
goes through James 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 


MIAMI — It only looks like 
parity. 

Consider it an April tradition: A 
new postseason, a new No. 1 seed 
in the Eastern Conference. This 
time, it’s Toronto doing the hon¬ 
ors — the Raptors’ win over In¬ 
diana on Friday makes them the 
seventh different club in the past 
seven years to get the top line on 
the East bracket, following Chi¬ 
cago, Miami, Indiana, Atlanta, 
Cleveland and Boston. 

It’s an unprecedented run of 
top-seed diversity for the NBA, 
at least since the league started 
seeding by conference in 1973. 

Of course, those top seeds usu¬ 
ally find out that finishing ahead 
of LeBron James in April is much 
easier than ousting him in May. 

“Listen, it doesn’t matter to 
me if I’m a 6 seed, or a 3 seed, 
or a 2 seed, or an 8 seed,” James 
said. “If I come into your build¬ 
ing for a Game 1, it will be very 
challenging.” 

So make no mistake, the East 
still goes through James. 

He is trying to reach the NBA 
Finals for the eighth consecutive 
season. James’ teams are 24-2 in 
East series as the higher seed, 6-2 
in East series as the lower seed. 
And while the Raptors will be the 
favorites, there will be a certain 
amount of skepticism until some¬ 
one knocks James off his perch 
atop the conference. 

“What he does in a playoff 
series is very unique,” Atlanta 
coach Mike Budenholzer said. 

It’s been almost predetermined 
for the past few years, regard¬ 
less of who’s seeded where, that 
James’ team would be the one 
winning the East. 

But this year, it might not be so 
simple. 

“You’ve got to go through who¬ 
ever it is anyway,” Cavaliers 
coach Tyronn Lue said. 

The Raptors are enjoying their 
best season in history, with a 
franchise-record 57 wins and 
counting and now knowing that 



Julie Jacobson/AP 


Cavaliers forward LeBron James 
reaches out to teammates as he 
comes off the floor during the 
fourth quarter Monday against 
the New York Knicks. 


the road for anyone to win the 
Eastern Conference title will go 
through Canada. But while the 
Raptors haven’t exactly been 
sprinting across the finish line 
there have been some teams hit¬ 
ting their best stride, namely 
Cleveland and Philadelphia. 

And when the East bracket is 
set, the Raptors know plenty of 
pundits won’t be penciling them 
in for a trip to the NBA Finals, 
even with the knowledge that 
Kyrie Irving — who has had 
some incredible playoff moments 
with James and Cleveland in re¬ 
cent years — won’t be playing for 
Boston in these playoffs because 
of knee surgery. 

“We really just have to main¬ 
tain focus on ourselves and not 
worry about who says this, that, 
what happens,” Toronto guard 
Kyle Lowry said. “All we can do 
is focus on our team, our organi¬ 
zation and the things that we do. 
We don’t really care to be talked 
about. We just go out there and 
have to prove what we need to 
prove.” 

Thing is, in the East this year 
and with all due respect to the way 
James has been playing of late — 
so well, he has said he would vote 
for himself as the league MVP 

— it’s hard to envision any team 
being fearful of any other. 

With the exception of Mil¬ 
waukee, which was swept 3-0 by 
Miami, every team in the East 
has beaten every other playoff 
team in their conference at least 
once during this regular season. 
The Cavaliers are 15-10 against 
the other East playoff-bound 
clubs; the Bucks are 9-16 and the 
76ers are 10-16 against the other 
East qualifiers. 

Everyone else falls somewhere 
in the middle. 

“Eastern Conference basket¬ 
ball,” Miami coach Erik Spoel- 
stra said, “it’s the height of 
competition.” 

The West seems much easier to 
forecast. 

Houston has separated itself 
from everyone, and Golden State 

— which has been decimated by 
injuries, but is hopeful of hav¬ 
ing Stephen Curry back by the 
second round — is probably still 
going to be thought of by many 
as no worse than a co-favorite 
to reach the NBA Finals for the 
fourth consecutive time. 

The East probably has more 
teams capable of reaching The 
Finals. 

But beating James four times 
is not going to be easy for any of 
them, regardless of home-court 
advantage. 

“Toronto’s having a heck of a 
year, (so is) Boston and every¬ 
thing they’re doing with a lot of 
injuries themselves, and I think 
some of the teams in the middle 
and back of the pack are interest¬ 
ing,” Budenholzer said. “But until 
somebody beats whatever team 
LeBron’s playing for, it always 
feels like the team that he’s play¬ 
ing for is the team to beat in the 
East.” 


By Kristie Rieken 
Associated Press 

HOUSTON — Chris Paul 
has a long history of playoff 
heartbreak. 

So does James Harden. 

And Mike D’Antoni has more 
than either of them combined. 

Separately, they’ve never gotten 
it done at playoff time. Together, 
their fortunes might change. 
They’ve led the Houston Rockets 
to the NBAs best record going 
into these playoffs, and in a league 
that Golden State and Cleveland 
have dominated in recent years, 
it may not be overly surprising to 
see the Paul-Harden-D’Antoni tri¬ 
umvirate win it all this spring. 

With two regular-season games 
left, the Rockets had already 
piled up a franchise-record 64 
wins to secure the No. 1 seed in 
the Western Conference. But this 
group — perhaps fueled by past 
playoff shortcomings — knows it 
has much more work to do. 

“The ultimate goal is holding 
that trophy up,” Harden said. “So 
until we do that there’s no cel¬ 
ebrations ... we haven’t done any¬ 
thing yet.” 

D’Antoni, who’ll turn 67 next 
month and would be the old¬ 
est coach to win an NBA title if 
Houston gets it done, has revived 
his career in Houston. He got the 
Rockets to the West semifinals 
in his first year with them last 
season. And on the eve of these 
playoffs, D’Antoni insists he won’t 
spend a second thinking about all 
the times things went wrong in 
his previous postseason trips. 

“Zero,” he said when asked how 
much he thinks about his playoff 
failures. “Twenty-nine teams look 
back every year. It’s hard to win.” 

D’Antoni might know that bet¬ 
ter than most. 

In 2004-05, his Phoenix Suns 


won 62 games in the regular sea¬ 
son and reached the conference 
finals before losing to eventual 
champion San Antonio in five 
games. The Suns advanced to the 
conference finals again the fol¬ 
lowing year, but were eliminated 
by Dallas in six games. They lost 
in the second round in 2007, the 
first round in 2008. 

More failures followed in his 
stints with New York and the Los 
Angeles Lakers. 

The Knicks were swept by Bos¬ 
ton in 2011, the Lakers swept by 
the Spurs in 2013, both of those 
coming in the first round. Before 
last season, D’Antoni hadn’t won 
a playoff game in nine years. 

“We’ve had a great regular 
season, but it doesn’t matter,” he 
said. “But what it does mean is 
that we’re pretty good and if we 
make big shots and do what we’re 
supposed to do ... then we’ll see if 
we can do it.” 

Paul’s failures in the postseason 
may be even more scrutinized. 
The nine-time All-Star, who came 
to Houston in an offseason trade, 
has made nine playoff trips with¬ 
out advancing past the second 
round. The worst of those flops 
came in 2015, ironically against 
Houston, when Paul and the Clip¬ 
pers had a 3-1 lead in the confer¬ 
ence semifinals. They got blown 
out in Game 5, wasted a 19-point 
second-half lead in Los Angeles 
in Game 6, then fell in Game 7 at 
Houston. 

That was then, Paul said. 

“It is cool when you stop and 
think about it,” Paul said. “But for 
us right now we’re trying to enjoy 
the moment. Trying to enjoy the 
process and not worry about all 
that stuff Maybe after it’s all said 
and done you can reflect on it.” 

Harden knows playoff pain as 
well. His splendid 2016-17 season 


was so promising, especially after 
Houston routed San Antonio, on 
the road, in Game 1 of the West 
semifinals. The Spurs won four of 
the next five, including a 114-75 
embarrassing series-clincher in 
Houston where Harden was held 
to 10 points. 

“These last few years I’ve 
learned that obviously you can’t 
do it by yourself,” Harden said. 
“You need guys to step up, make 
big shots, make big plays and so 
we have enough guys in here on 
any given night that can change a 
playoff series. So that’s what you 
need. That’s what puts you over 
the top.” 

Paul might be the topper Hard¬ 
en needed. 

From the moment Paul arrived 
in Houston, Harden raved about 
what he would bring to the team. 
After playing with him for a sea¬ 
son, the normally reserved Hard¬ 
en was even more effusive in his 
praise of the fellow guard. 

“I don’t mean to sound too 
mushy or what-not but it was like 
love at first sight,” Harden said. 
“It was just meant to be.” 

This will be Harden’s ninth 
playoff appearance after three 
trips with the Thunder and five in 
Houston. He’s led the Rockets to 
the postseason in each of his sea¬ 
sons in Houston, but his failure 
to shine in big games has dogged 
him for years. 

Bringing a title to Houston, 
which hasn’t seen the Rockets 
hoisting a Larry O’Brien Trophy 
since the back-to-back crowns 
in 1994 and 1995, will render all 
those criticisms moot. 

“We’re all in this together,” 
Harden said. “That’s what it’s all 
about. We talk about it every single 
day. We’re in this together and if 
one fails we all fail. So we’re going 
to ride this thing out together.” 
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The champs are here 

Crosby, Penguins open postseason 
with rout of Flyers » nhl, Page ss 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
First-round matchups 



No. 8 Minnesota Timberwolves (47-35) 
at No. 1 Houston Rockets (65-17) 

AFN-Sports 
3 a.m. Monday GET 
10 a.m. Monday JKT 


NBA PLAYOFFS 

It's go time 

First-round pairings set after 
furious regular-season finish 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
First-round matchups 



No. 8 Washington Wizards (43-39) 
at No. 1 Toronto Raptors (59-23) 

AFN-Sports 

11:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
6:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 



No. 7 San Antonio Spurs (47-35) at 
No. 2 Golden State Warriors (58-24) 

AFN-Sports 
9 p.m. Saturday GET 
4 a.m. Sunday JKT 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 


T he NBA playoffs that start this weekend already have an 
extremely tough act to follow. 

The regular season ended with a flourish. 

Wednesday’s final night of the regular season was well 
beyond dramatic — an overtime game between Minnesota and 
Denver to decide the last berth, another overtime game between 
Miami and Toronto to determine some East fates, a 46-point first 
quarter by Philadelphia, an absurd 20-rebound, 19-assist night 
from Russell Westbrook. 

And now, the best time of the NBA year is finally here. 

SEE PAIRINGS ON PAGE 61 



No. 7 Milwaukee Bucks (44-38) 
at No. 2 Boston Celtics (55-27) 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 



Perry junior Feltner forging own path » High Schools, Page 54 if 2 7i64II sio7 



































